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FOREWORD 


Rapid  advances  in  technology  have  been  paralleled  by  the  growth  in  complexity  of  personnel 
subsystems.  While  technological  advancement  finds  ready  expression  in  news  media,  the  techniques 
developed  for  efficient  manipulation  of  personnel  systems  suffer  the  quiet  dignity  of  esoteric  journals, 
technicals  reports,  operating  manuals,  and  (he  like.  Although  publicity  for  the  sake  of  publicity  should  not 
be  a  goat  of  the  personnel  researcher,  effective  systematic  methods  for  communication  of  the  discipline 
certainly  warrant  promotion.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  the  Symposium  on  Personnel  Research  and 
Systems  Advancement  was  sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  The  Symposium  climaxed  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  year  of  that  Laboratory  following  an 
uninterrupted  but  undoubtedly  cyclothymic  era  -  an  era  started  in  1941  with  the  Army  Air  Force  and 
transitioned  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  with  its  "birth"  in  1947. 

Historically,  personnel  research  has  assumed  a  sophisticated  pose  on  the  threshold  of  its  own 
computer  age.  Because  the  great  number  of  people  which  constitute  the  military  personnel  systems, 
military  planners  have  been  particularly  responsive  to  automated  techniques  starting  with  the  punch  and 
“shuffle”  to  the  point  where  computerized  models  are  being  implemented  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  great 
breakthroughs  in  personnel  systems  technology  are  on  the  verge  of  appearance.  Then  delay  is  a  function  of 
the  need  for  interactive  relationships  among  many  research  disciplines.  Each  study  requires  the  attention  of 
psychologists,  economists,  mathematicians,  operations  analysts,  and  a  host  of  support  personnel.  Principled 
narratives,  often  ingenius  idiosyncratic  products,  rarely  deserve  the  attention  of  (he  effective  manager.  For 
efficient,  effective  operations,  what  man  knows  is  of  much  greater  value  Ilian  what  man  thinks.  New 
systems  permit  the  personnel  manager  to  record  his  memories  laterally,  longitudinally,  and  with  great 
accuracy.  Automated  systems  are  not  prone  to  forgetting. 

The  program  for  the  Anniversary  Symposium  was  evolved  within  the  constraints  of  the  several 
purposes  of  the  event.  All  presentations  were  to  be  made  by  eminent  persons  who  had  been  members  or 
were  members  of  or  were  in  close  relationship  with  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory.  Since  so  many 
prominent  persons  had  formed  this  population,  there  was,  in  effect,  no  constraint.  In  fact,  the  problem  was 
one  of  deciding  which  of  the  many  should  be  invited  to  speak.  Topics  for  the  program  were  generated  prior 
to  the  determination  of  appropriate  speakers,  but  (he  individual  was  then  granted  complete  latitude  in  his 
presentation.  Most  chose  to  remain  relatively  dose  to  the  topic  suggested. 

Another  idea  used  in  selection  of  speakers  was  the  attempt  to  have  representaiion  from  military, 
governmental,  business,  and  academic  sources.  As  might  be  expected,  the  military  systems  are 
disproportionately  represented.  Since  the  lay  personnel  subsystems  of  the  military  services  are  lucraiive 
targets  for  research  and  development,  the  representation  is  not  an  inequity  in  a  real  sense.  The  woik  being 
done  with  the  military  subsystems  has  almost  direct  translation  to  the  large  corporation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  major  concerns  are  initiating  programs  for  computer-based  personnel  systems  dependent  upon 
inputs  in  real  time.  The  problem  appears  to  be  one  of  locating  managers  trained  in  the  many  facets  of  such 
programs.  The  widespread  distribution  of  ideas,  information,  models,  and  suggestions  presented  during  the 
Symposium  should  serve  an  important  function  in  developing  personnel  researchers,  planners,  and  managers 
in  both  academic  and  operational  settings. 

The  papers  presented  have  been  edited  only  with  the  intent  of  providing  some  common  form  lor  the 
reader.  Even  this  design  was  modified  for  unc  paper  to  keep  it  in  the  style  appropriate  to  its  discipline.  The 
order  of  presentation  of  the  papers  at  the  Symposium  has  been  altered  fur  the  putpose  of  ptovidmg  sonic 
common  chapter  characteristics.  Admittedly,  the  commonness  of  the  chapter  bteakdowns  may  not  always 
be  too  apparent. 


In  addiiion  to  excellent  reviews  of  activities  underway  In  the  field  of  personnel  research,  there  are 
some  relatively  novel  expressions  for  systems  advancement.  Dr.  Leiman'i  suggestions  with  retard  to  a  new 
form  of  job  engineering  are  highly  creative  and  socially  attuned.  Dr.  Dailey  presents  a  new  approach  to 
mental  testing  and  does  so  with  considerable  clarity.  Those  topics  which  generally  deal  with  the  future  of 
personnel  research  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  tributes  to  the  USAF  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory. 

The  evidence  tor  candor  ind  freedom  of  expression  is  quite  obvious  in  the  papers  by  Dr.  Carlson  and 
Dr.  Carter.  In  ail,  the  papers  foliated  the  Symposium  proceedings  most  adequately.  Their  continued  use 
should  be  equally  valuable  to  aU  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  read  them. 


Angelo  L.  Fortune 

Symposium  Coordinator 
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RECENT  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  WORLD 


John  T.  Cowin 

The  University  ol  Plttiborgh 


Introduction 

Tins  review  was  prepared  will)  (lie  intent  of  limiting  il  to 
inclusion  of  work  done  by  persons  Identifying  themselves  with  j 
university  and  mainly  to  publications  dated  only  during  the  past 
year  or  (wo.  University  projects  done  under  contract  with  the 
Armed  Services  or  Governmental  agencies  were  also  excluded,  but  a 
fairly  large  portion  01  the  research  to  he  commented  upon  was,  oi 
course,  done  often  with  National  Institute  of  Health  (NIH>  of  other 
grants  in  industrial  or  business  settings,  the  common  laboratory  of 
personnel  psychologists  based  iri  the  university.  Published  Mudle'  of 
university  personnel  problems  involving  university  employees  as 
subjects  are  rate  indeed,  although  college  students  arc  sometimes 
used  as  convenient  respondents  in  published  studies  of 
methodological  problems. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  must  of  the  studies  cited  were 
published  in  the  two  principal  civilian  personnel  research  journals,  the  Journal oj  Applied  /\t  i7n»/r>gy  and 
Perumnvl  Psychology,  or  in  selected  recent  books.  Hie  Annual  Kevin  of  PutIuiIo^v  is  an  excellent 
secondary  source,  but  in  keeping  with  a  biennial  topical  rotation  scheme,  each  volume  contains  reviews 
only  of  selected  topics,  such  os  Personnel  Selection  one  year  and  Personnel  Maiugemenl  the  next.  A  lew 
recent  textbooks  and  handbooks  have  been  included,  since  they  represent  a  characteristic  contribution  of 
university  scholars  who  usually  have  been  involved  in  research  of  tlicir  own.  There  is  no  well-defined  field 
of  personnel  psychology  today.  10  division  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  with  that  title,  no 
standard  textbook  with  that  title,  it  is  a  composite  or  blend  of  various  specialties  investigating  problems  in 
such  areas  of  work  and  employment  as  selection  and  recruitment,  classification  and  placement,  job  analysis, 
job  evaluation,  organization,  motivation  and  morale,  proficiency  measurement,  training,  human 
engineering,  accidents  and  safety,  pay  and  satisfaction,  human  relations,  training  and  development, 
separation  and  retirement,  and  so  on.  The  areas  or  human  relations  and  organization  and  motivation  have 
greatly  expanded  in  recent  years,  largely  through  the  increased  participation  of  the  rapidly  developing  social 
sciences  in  studies  of  these  particular  personnel  areas,  Computer  technology,  simulation,  and  mathematical 
models  arc  also  invading  the  general  Held.  The  systems  approach,  loo,  with  man-machine  systems, 
communication  systems,  organizational  dynamics,  and  the  complexities  of  automated  learning  have  all 
changed  the  face  of  personnel  research.  It  is  utterly  fascinating  to  a  present-day  reviewer  of  the  held, 
perhaps  even  a  bit  bewildering  to  one  who  enteied  the  field  of  personnel  research  holme  these  new 
developments  had  begun  to  flourish.  In  fact,  we  find  that  some  ol  these  developments  have  hecumc  new 
specialties  of  their  own,  with  a  language  of  their  own,  journals  of  their  own,  and  congenial  workeiv  who 
sometimes  appear  preoccupied  with  self-fascination  if  not  mutual  mystification.  So,  it  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  I  peer  softly  into  some  of  these  ganglia  of  the  great  nerve  net  of  personnel  psychology  of 
today. 
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Recruitment  am)  Selection 


Within  the  scope  of  this  survey  of  recant  research,  only  one  study  dealt  with  recruitment  as  such,  This 
study  by  Carroll  (5)  concerned  the  relationship  of  various  college  graduate  characteristics  to  tecruiting 
decisions,  tarhei  studies  had  usually  qucstlonnaircd  employers  regarding  their  preferential  ratings  of  the 
genera)  traits  of  potential  employees,  such  as  intelligence,  college  grades,  extracurricular  activities,  and  so 
on,  This  particular  study  look  a  more  direct  lack  and  assessed  the  characteristics  of  211  male  graduates  as 
shown  more  objectively  in  their  records,  plus  a  rating  of  their  appearance  in  the  official  photograph  on  file, 
it  was  found,  incidentally,  that  this  latter  rating  could  be  reliably  done  on  the  general  scale  dubbed 
“appearance."  These  assessments  included  age,  grades,  height,  major  field,  marital  status,  fraternity 
membership  or  not,  military  draft  status,  leadership  positions  in  college,  membership  in  college 
ofgameatrons,  work  experience,  work  preference,  weight,  and  weighi-helghl  ratio.  Criteria  of  recruitment 
success  included  such  items  as  numbers  of  visit  offers,  job  offers,  visit-interview  ratio,  job-visit  ratio,  and  a 
combined  criterion.  Only  three  of  the  assessed  traits  related  significantly  to  any  of  these  five  criteria: 
marital  status,  appearance,  and  office  experience.  Appearance  alone  correlated  significantly  with  as  many  as 
three  of  these  criteria,  with  consistently  low  positive  correlations.  In  short,  what  employers  have 
traditionally  reported  they  value  as  to  college  graduates’  characteristics,  namely,  intelligence  and  grades 
rather  than  employment  experience  or  test  scores,  is  hardly  in  accord  with  their  actual  recruitment 
practices. 

Selection  studies  seem  tu  have  become  somewhat  more  sophisticated,  but  their  results  are  hardly 
more  successful  or  pioiuising  thsn  the  fuzzy  studies  of  a  decade  ago.  But  there  are  distinctly  encouraging 
signs.  Not  often  do  we  find  today  the  former  one-man  style  of  "criterion  development,"  but  rather 
multidiscipline  criterion  analysis,  especially  among  motivational  or  social  variables,  rather  than  among  the 
well-worn  cognitive  and  skill  variables  of  the  past.  Global  criteria,  with  a  single  measure  of  “job  success," 
are  quite  suspect  today.  But  i  must  admit  numerous  studies  still  resort  to  easy  criteria,  such  as  supervisors' 
ratings  of  managers’  effectiveness,  and  take  for  granted  that  these  criteria  have  some  kind  of  ultimate  or 
intrinsic  construct  validity  without  further  empirical  verification.  Who  Is  to  argue  with  the  boss?  Nash  (42), 
for  example,  developed  an  empirical  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  (SVIB)  key  for  predicting  executives' 
overall  rankings  of  managerial  effectiveness,  using  a  sample  of  461  managers  from  13  varied  Minnesota 
companies.  The  37  items  showed  a  correlation  of  ,33  on  a  hold-out  sample.  Of  note  was  the  description  of 
interest  patterns  shown  by  the  valid  items:  effective  managers  teemed  to  be  characterized  by  interests  in 
Independent  and  intensive  thought,  tangible  outcomes,  physical  and  social  activities,  some  risk,  less 
regimentation  of  time,  interest  in  non-technical  and  non-agriculturai  pursuits,  and  leu  interest  in  activities 
requiring  long  periods  of  attention  and  concentration  on  details,  as  weti  as  leu  interest  in  service-oriented, 
humanitarian-oriented,  and  esthetic  pursuits.  The  author  concludes  that  such  a  study  of  interest  patterns  of 
effective  managers  should  be  of  help  In  vocational  guidance  or  possibly  in  selection.  We  might  add  that  an 
analytic  view  of  the  criterion  “effective"  would  be  essential  before  we  could  put  to  work  these  results  on 
interest  patterns. 

Another  recent  study  by  Schletzrr  (4b)  explored  the  reiationshipa  between  standard  (and 
appropriate)  SVIB  keys  and  three  job  satisfaction  inventories  for  183  male  graduates  from  various 
professional  schools,  using  SVIBs  that  Had  (seen  filled  out  while  the  subjects  were  in  the  12th  grade,  as  well 
as  current  SVIB  retakes.  Of  the  56  relationships  investigated,  only  one  correlation  was  significantly 
different  from  zero,  namely  the  SVIB  engineering  key  and  the  lob  Dimension  Inventory  for  the  engineering 
subsample.  Although  the  later  SVIBs  showed  greater  congrvity  with  the  appropriate  occupational  interest 
keys,  they  were  no  clour  to  present  job  satisfaction  than  the  earlier  SVIBs.  These  results  are  hardly 
promising  but  are  in  accord  with  other  studies  of  the  relation  of  standard  keys  of  interest  inventories  and 
ordinary  measures  of  job  success.  Somewhat  more  successful  was  a  study  by  Megargee  and  others  (40) 
relating  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CP!)  dominance  (DO)  scale  to  a  person's  assumption  of  a 
tesdership  role,  or  his  not  assuming  that  role,  in  a  paired-person  problem  situation  requiring  one  of  the  pair 
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to  serve  as  leader.  When  the  problem  instructions  emphasized  the  task  itself,  only  «  ^.inet  proportion  of 
high  "domimru'f "  typ*.  assumed  tfi;  I...*':  ;s!c.  whereas.  wJmu  ti»  wm  met  tons  emphasized  the  leadership 
role,  the  persons  with  high  DO  scores  assumed  leadership  m  90  per  ct.n  ot  the  pain.  We  may  conclude  that 
this  CPI  scale  was  predictive  in  this  situation.  Now,  why  oh  why,  will  not  this  Investigator  or  someone  else 
try  oul  (his  apparently  promising  personality  scale  in  other  situations''  We  can  only  hope. 

(iuinn  and  Cottier  (24)  have,  in  fact,  made  a  recent  summary  or  validity  studies  of  personality 
measures  In  personnel  selection.  They  found  that  only  ab«Kif  one-third  of  recently  reported  studies 
bothered  to  check  prejktivt  validity,  and  only  m  seven  or  the  30  studies  in  that  one-third  had  the 
researchers  troubled  to  perform  a  cross-validation  Of  the  studies  published  in  the  Journal  of  Applies! 
Psychology  and  Personnel  Psychology,  in  the  enlire  12-year  period  (1052-1063),  something  leu  than 
one-eighth  of  the  Validity  studies  resulted  in  significant  coefficients.  There  was  no  clear  pattern  of  suitable 
criteria,  and  the  few  significant  validities  were  associated  with  custom-built  instruments  for  particular 
situations.  The  authors  of  this  review  concluded  that  raw  empiricism  is  still  a  better  tool,  that  la, 
research-based  selection  test  development,  rcther  than  the  application  of  existing  '‘standard"  instruments. 
In  short,  wc  can  only  agree  with  them  that  “some  personality  Instruments  may  work  fot  some  purposes  in 
some  situations,”  but  don't  count  on  it!  A  very  recent  general  review  of  occupational  aptitude  tests  and 
their  validity  has  been  published  by  Ghiselli  (18), 

Some  of  the  newer  techniques,  like  the  Frederiksen  in-basket  technique,  have  not  proved  as  fruitful  as 
we  might  have  earlier  anticipated.  Two  other  general  reviews  tend  to  concur  with  tnese  discouraging  general 
conclusions,  namely  the  1963  revkw  by  Dudek  (II)  and  the  196$  revkw  by  Biesheuve!  (2).  both  in  the 
Annual  Review  of  Psychology.  For  example,  the  latter  cites  the  evaluation  by  Locke  and  Hulin  (36)  of  all 
available  validity  studies  of  the  well-publicized  Activity  Vector  Analysis,  in  which  it  was  found  that  in  only 
two  out  of  (he  18  studies  weie  the  procedures  adequate  for  validation  of  a  presumed  industrial  selection 
technique.  In  neither  of  those  two  studies  was  the  presumptive  device  of  sufficient  validity  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  for  its  intended  selection  purpose,  namely  selecting  insurance  salesmen.  He  also  mentioned  the 
similar  negative  evaluations  by  Campbell  and  co-workers  of  various  devices  for  selecting  high-level 
personnel,  including  the  unhappy  finding  that  even  objective  cognitive  tests  had  no  useful  relation  to 
supervisors’  ratings  of  intellectual  functions. 

It  is  apparent,  even  granting  that  we  might  find  adequate  criteria  and  develop  likely  predictors,  that 
our  classical  validation  models,  based  on  simple  correlation  ot  ordinary  multiple  correlation,  are  outmoded. 
We  should  be  seeing  in  the  near  future  some  fair  trials,  in  practical  personnel  selection  or  classification 
problems,  of  the  more  powerful  computerized  multivariate  techniques  such  as  canonical  correlation,  which 
can  handle  the  numerical  complexities  of  multiple  prediction  of  multiple  measures  of  the  criterion.  Horst's 
(27)  new  ireatise  on  factor  analysis  of  data  matrices  it  a  major  academic  contribution  in  this  aiea  and 
should  have  wide  applicability.  However,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  yet  developed  equally  advanced, 
systematic  approaches  to  identifying  and  measuring  the  more  significant  criterion  behaviors.  The  present 
reviewer  shudders  it  some  of  the  recently  reported  applications  of  high-powered  computer  techniques  to 
trivial  data,  such  as  a  principal-components  factor  analysis  of  items  in  a  rating  scale,  based  on  only  a 
handful  of  respondents!  We  shall  have  to  endure  a  coming  rash  of  ill-advised  studies  using  these  magnificent 
data  processing  and  computing  techniques,  solaced  by  the  hope  that  a  nugget  may  turn  up  among  these 
studies.  Some  interesting  telationthips  have  been  discovered  in  the  recently  popular  search  for  moderator 
variables,  but  we  still  need  more  systematic  approaches,  perhaps  Insights,  to  their  discovery  and  use. 


Studies  of  Techniques  and  Methodology 

There  continue  to  be  published  new  variations  of  old  measurement  techniques,  for  example  in 
studying  the  cues  used  by  interviewers.  Maier  (38)  had  a  person  id  the  role  of  an  honest  ot  dishonest 
interviewee,  and  he  discovered  that  untrained  interviewers  could  detect  the  dishonest  intervv.-wee  but  could 
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not  identify  the  relevant  cues.  This  suggests  that  we  might  seek  out  and  study  such  cues  more  thoroughly  to 
determine  the  bases  of  interview  judgments,  and  perhaps  thereby  increase  the  validity  of  the  interview  as  a 
predictive  device.  In  another  study  by  Blumberg  and  others  (3),  various  rating  scale  formats  were  compared 
and  evaluated.  It  was  found  by  analysis  of  variance  that  there  were  no  appreciable  differences,  in  an  actual 
measurement  situation,  among  formats  of  different  direction  (up-down,  left-right),  graphic  or  numeric,  and 
whether  the  tiaits  were  rated  one  at  a  time,  or  the  ratecs  one  at  a  time  for  all  traits,  or  whether  the  rater 
was  permitted  a  free  choice  ot  order.  We  do  wonder  a  bit  if  the  results  were  much  affected  by  the  kind  of 
rater  (college  students)  or  choice  of  persons  to  be  rated  (Lincoln,  De  Gaulle,  Liz  Taylor,  Khrushchev,  etc.). 
However,  a  studv  by  Peters  and  McCormick  (44)  compared  the  reliability  of  numerically  anchored  and 
job-task  anchored  rating  scales  and  found  the  latter  type  significantly  more  reliable.  This  latter  study,  by 
the  way,  was  part  of  a  larger  and  rather  impressive  study  of  various  types  of  scales  for  the  rating  of  job 
activities,  which  has  been  carried  out  at  Purdue  by  these  men.  Findley  (14)  has  contributed  a  new  index  of 
mutual  acceptance  of  individuals  in  a  group,  which  may  have  useful  application  in  personnel  research. 
Under  his  assumption  that  certain  best  groups  are  those  in  which  there  are  no  isolates,  the  index  puts  a 
premium  on  mutual  ratings  where  all  individuals  arc  chosen  relatively  as  frequently,  rather  than  where  a  few 
distinc.ivc  ones  get  all  the  votes.  It  is  a  clever  index,  similar  to  his  earlier  Index  of  Participation  and  is  called 
the  Index  of  Assimilation.  He  illustrates  its  use  with  live  data  and  provides  a  tentative  normative  scale  for 
interpretation. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  at  least  one  study  on  research  methodology,  namely,  by  Rosen  and  Sales  (46) 
on  the  effects  of  behavioral  field  research  on  the  work  performance  of  factory  employees.  This  study  first 
noted  r.o  effects  of  observational  or  survey  research  operations  on  overall  worker  productivity;  but  when 
certain  hypothesized  moderator  variables  such  as  age,  urban-rural,  union  activity,  and  F-scale 
(authoritarianism)  scores  were  investigated,  it  was  found  that  at  certain  levels  on  these  variables  workers 
wem  significantly  affected  and  the  productivity  results  thereby  contaminated.  In  general  the  workers  who 
were  either  younger,  or  rural,  or  more  active  in  the  union  were  the  ones  more  affected;  however,  no 
differences  were  associated  with  F-scale  scores.  This  study,  like  some  of  the  earlier  cnes  by  Ghiselli,  not 
only  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  the  moderator-variable  approach  plus  insights,  but  also  is  a  lesson  to  other 
research  workers  who  might  claim  no  significant  effects  of  a  given  variable  just  because  it  produces  no 
overall  effect. 

Before  leaving  this  section  on  techniques  and  methodology,  we  should  note  that  academic  personnel 
psychologists  commonly  contribute,  in  the  form  of  textbooks,  scholarly  work  of  considerable  value  in  the 
training  of  new  workers  in  fields  of  personnel  psychology,  and  in  summarizing  aspects  of  those  fields.  An 
example  would  be  the  excellent  new  text  on  personnel  testing  by  Guion  v  1./),  or  the  recently  revised 
general  texts  on  industrial  psychology  by  Gilmer  (19),  by  Maier  (37),  and  by  Tiffin  and  McCormick  (51), 
There  are  also  numerous  excellent  texts  in  the  more  specialized  sub-fields,  such  as  Ernest  McCormick’s 
second  edition  of  Human  Factors  Engineering  which  appeared  in  1964  (McGraw-Hill).  A  book  of  quite  a 
different  type  but  worthy  of  special  note  is  the  newly  enlarged  second  edition  of  that  stimulating 
application  by  Cronbach  and  Gleser  (10)  of  decision  theory  in  the  use  of  psychological  tests  for  personnel 
decisions.  This  book  has  practical  and  theoretical  values  for  anyone  involved  in  appraising  manpower  costs 
or  utility  in  selection  or  placement.  We  shall  later  mention  other  specific  works,  often  combining 
scholarship  and  original  research,  dealing  with  theory  of  organization,  group  process,  motivation,  and  so  on. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  less  notable  but  nonetheless  necessary  books,  written  by  academic  psychologists, 
at  simpler  levels  of  discourse  for  explaining  the  lechnicai  field  to  the  busy  executive  or  other  laymen. 


Training, 

No  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  enormous  field  of  training  in  this  brief  review.  Excellent 
stmtmaries  are  found  recurrently  in  the  Annual  Review  of  Psychology  and  tl- ?  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  although  these  deal  mainly,  ui,  the  one  hand,  with  the  more  fundamental  levels  of 
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experimentation  and  theory,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  applications  to  the  classroom  situation. 
Programmed  learning,  automated  learning,  sensitivity  training  and  other  new  techniques  of  learning  have 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  academic,  laboratory  research,  even  animal  studies  on  operant  conditioning,  for 
example,  while  further  stimulation  has  come  from  other  sources  and  certainly  from  current  needs  to  make 
teaching  and  learning  more  effective  in  the  face  of  teacher  shortages.  A  recent  conference  summary  by 
Glaser  and  participants  (20)  on  training  research  is  a  notable  collection  of  reports  and  viewpoints  on  the 
present  status  of  training  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  personnel  fields.  Academic  research  is  well 
represented.  The  monumental  handbook  edited  by  Gage  (lb),  summarizing  research  on  teaching,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  has  obvious  applicability  to  personnel  training  programs  and  to  the  proper  study  and 
evaluation  of  methods  of  instruction;  it  is  more  pertinent  to  training  research  than  its  title  may  suggest. 
Other  useful  ideas  for  new  training  methods  have  come  from  such  unlikely  sources  ns  the  laboratory 
metriod,  or  the  practice  of  psychotherapy  in  the  form  of  psychodrama  or,  better,  "rote  playing."  Schein 
and  Bennis  (47)  have  developed  a  "laboratory"  training  method  of  broad  application,  with  fascinating 
possibilities  for  observing  and  evaluating  personnel  development,  and  personal  and  organizational  change. 
Corsini,  Shaw,  and  Blake  (8)  have  written  up  role  playing  in  business  and  industry,  with  practical 
illustrations  of  a  how-tod oit  kind  that  suggest  applicability  to  personnel  program  needs  from  diagnosis  and 
information  concerning  individual  or  group  functioning  to  executive  leadership  training.  However,  we 
hasten  to  add,  we  would  now  like  to  see  some  solid  research  on  the  actual  validity  of  this  often  entertaining 
technique.  Are  its  promises  fulfilled?  Admittedly  there  is  a  constant  need  for  a  bridging  effort  on  the  part 
of  psychologists  to  determine  training  requirements  <n  applied  situations,  to  seek  out  those  research 
findings  that  may  be  useful,  and  then  to  translate  and  apply  them  with  experimental  cautions.  Bui  how 
often  is  the  user’s  faith  substantiated  by  more  than  enthusiasms?  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  academic  world 
has  set  a  rather  bad  example,  in  the  past,  of  perpetuating  old  or  introducing  new  methods  of  education 
without  adequate  evaluation.  Rather  glaring  examples  can  be  seen  in  medical  education,  where  large 
foundation  subsidies  have  been  made  for  new  curricular  ventures  without  providing  for  fair  evaluation.  The 
retrospective  looks  have  resembled  rationalization  of  the  changed  methods.  On  a  more  optimistic  note,  the 
new  educational  research  and  development  centers  on  several  of  our  university  campuses  have  attracted 
brilliant  young  investigators  with  a  cool  eye  to  evaluating  new  methods  before  applying  them  in  the 
educational  ituation.  These  centers  will  bear  watching  by  business,  industry,  and  the  military 
establishment.  Another  significant  development  in  the  academic  world,  as  educational  costs  frighteningly 
increase,  is  the  new  look  at  dollars-a  i -cents  educational  input  and  output.  Faculty  and  administration  are 
teaming  to  find  ways  is  make  universi'  >cational  programs  less  of  a  losing  venture. 


Motivation,  Success,  and  Satisfaction 

The  complexTelationships  among  motivation  to  work,  job  performance,  and  job  satisfaction  variables 
have  become  the  focus  of  a  greatly  augmented  bulk  of  personnel  research  in  recent  years.  We  have  found 
out,  through  research,  that  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  pay  and  productivity,  pay  and  satisfaction, 
end  so  on.  With  a  growing  realization  of  the  complexity  of  human  factors  in  the  work  situation,  new 
approaches  and  various  newly  interested  disciplines  are  now  investigating  these  relationships.  Psychologists 
are  studying  needs  and  satisfactions,  response  styles,  expectations,  frustration,  conflict,  and  the  like; 
sociologists  are  studying  social  and  community  and  cultural  factors;  human  engineers  are  studying  the  fits 
and  misfits,  and  the  why  of  these,  in  man-machine  systems,  economists  are  studying  pay  plans,  personnel 
benefits,  and  other  perquisites  not  alone  with  iegard  to  profit  and  loss  but  also  with  regard  to  the  context 
of  industrial  aspirations  and  development.  The  waters  are  indeed  murky  but  well  agitated. 

Representative  studies  during  the  past  year  or  so  reflect  the  amazing  variety  of  current  problems  and 
approaches.  Ghiselli  ( 1 7),  for  example,  investigated  the  maturity  of  self-perception  of  managers  and  found  a 
curvilinear  relationship;  it  is  more  important  for  success  for  the  manager  to  have  a  pattern  of  self-perception 
that  corresponds  with  others  of  his  own  age  than  characteristic  of  younger  or  older  managers.  By  an 
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ingenious  checklist  of  paired  adjectives  of  equal  social  desirability  or  undesirability,  he  was  able  to  specify 
the  significant  differences  between  the  self-percepts  of  older  and  younger  managers,  Hulin  and  Smith  (30) 
found  that  women  tend  to  be  less  satisfied  than  men  with  their  jobs,  but  that  it  is  probably  a  function  of 
associated  variables,  such  as  salary,  place  of  work,  hope  for  promotion,  and  qualification  level,  rather  than 
any  sex  difference  as  such,  Hulin  (28)  also  studied  the  relationships  of  such  community  characteristics  as 
prosperity,  slums,  unemployment,  productive  farming,  and  community  decrepitude  to  job  satisfaction  and 
productivity.  He  found  that  average  satisfaction  scores  were  unrelated  to  group  productivity  but  were 
negatively  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Fay  satisfaction  Moras  Undid  to  be  more  negatively 
related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  than  did  the  other  aspects  of  job  satisfaction.  It  seems  thst  in  a 
poor  community  the  job  alternatives  are  so  few  and  so  unattractive  that  the  workers  remain  more  satisfied 
than  their  counterparts  in  a  more  prosperous  community,  with  its  attractive  competitive  opportunities  for 
employment.  In  short,  community  characteristics  may  be  moderator  variables  in  the  relation  between  pay 
and  utiifaction.  In  similar  vein,  Centers  and  Bugental  (6)  found  that  the  perceived  relative  values  of 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  job  components  are  related  to  job  level;  the  higher  the  job  level,  the  higher  the 
worker  values  the  intrinsic  job  components;  the  lower  the  level,  the  more  the  worker  values  the  extrinsic 
job  components.  Sex  differences  in  these  relationships  were  found  to  be  negligible;  however,  women  tended 
to  place  a  higher  value  on  ‘'good  co-workers,”  while  men  placed  a  higher  value  on  “opportunity  to  use 
talent  or  skill'' 

Hulin  (29)  found  that  job  utisfaction  scores  of  women  clerical  workers  might  predict  turnover,  since 
those  that  left  the  job  had  had  lower  utisfaction  scores,  and  these  were  based  on  attitudes  toward  work, 
pay,  promotion,  co-workers,  and  supervision.  Lawler  (34)  found  that  ability  is  a  moderator  variable  in  the 
relationship  between  managers’  perception  of  the  relation  between  performance  and  pay  and  his  actual 
performance  as  rated  by  supervisors  Among  high-abUty  managers,  there  is  a  dear  relation  between  their 
perceptions  of  job  factors  important  in  pay  determination  and  their  job  performance,  whereas  among 
low-ability  managers,  there  is  no  apparent  relation  of  this  kind  He  concludes  that  the  multiplicative 
concept  seems  to  be  confirmed,  namely,  that  job  performance  is  a  function  of  ability  times  motivation. 
Lawler  (35)  further  studies  the  relation  of  managers’  attitudes  toward  how  their  pay  is  determined  and  their 
utisfaction.  He  found  that  high  ditutiif action  was  associated  with  s  lack  of  congruence  between  the 
manager’s  attitude  toward  how  his  pay  should  be  determined  and  how  it  actually  was  determined.  In 
general  he  confirmed  that  there  may  be  little  relation  between  an  incentive  pay  system  and  the  workers’ 
perception  of  the  incentive  values  of  such  a  plan. 

Eran  (13)  studied  the  relationship  between  s  lf-perceived  personality  traits  and  job  attitudes  among 
middle-level  managers.  He  found  that  managers  scoring  higher  on  personality  traits  believe  they  are  fulfilling 
their  inner  psychological  needs  (Maslow  variety)  to  a  greater  degree,  and  perceive  more  job  utiifaction  in 
terms  of  those  same  traits.  It  appears  that  they  are  more  satisfied  because  their  abilities  are  more 
compatible  with  job  requirements  as  self-perceived.  Paine  and  others  (43)  studied  the  need  utisfactions  of 
managerial  level  personnel  in  a  Government  agency.  First,  he  compared  field  managers  with  office  managers 
of  similar  level;  he  found  that  the  former  obtained  greater  utisfaction  with  certain  higher-level  needs,  such 
u  self-esteem,  development,  and  independence  of  action.  He  also  compared  these  results  with  the  need 
satisfactions  reported  by  managers  of  similar  level  in  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  utisfaction  of 
the  Government  managers  was  leu  across  all  need  items,  including  social  needs  and  need  for  security,  than 
the  utisfaction  of  private  managers.  However,  an  impending  'eduction  in  force  (RIF)  in  the  Government 
agency  may  have  been  influential  in  the  latter  results.  At  a’.y  rate,  information  of  this  kind  would  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  either  counseling  or  selecting  potential  managers. 

Weissenberg  snd  Gruenfeld  (54)  have  been  investigating  the  complex  relationships  among  leadership 
dimensions  and  cognitive  style,  in  a  civil  service  setting,  using  various  paper-and-pencil  instruments.  One 
measure,  Witkin’s  Embedded  Figures  Test  (EFT)  seemed  quite  promising,  since  it  reflects  an  objectively 
measurable  personality  dimension  called  “field  dependency”  and  can  hardly  be  faked;  it  showi  a  substantial 
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curvilinear  relation  (eta  *  .87)  with  Fiedter’i  rating  form  “Esteem  for  the  Least  Preferred  Co-worker” 
(LPC).  It  was  found  that  Fleishman's  Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire  (LOQ)  it  highly  susceptible  to 
faking.  The  same  investigators  have  alto  been  studying  such  variables  as  supervisory  characteristics  and 
attitudes  toward  performance  appraisals  (22).  Supervisors  high  in  accepted  supervisory  qualities  are  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  appraisal  and  development  of  their  sulwdinates,  even  when  the  appraisal 
acorei  of  those  subordinates  has  little  to  do  with  pay  and  promotion  (as  Kents  to  happen  in  a  civil  service 
situation).  The  best  predictors  of  attitude  toward  the  appraisal  system  and  corrective  use  of  it  were  certain 
scales  of  Ghlselli's  Self-Description  Inventory  and  Fleishman's  Leadership  Opinion  Quest ionnaiie,  rather 
than  such  old  standbys  as  age,  intelligence,  or  F-scsie  scores.  In  fairness  to  these  active  research  workers,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  they  do  appear  to  be  Interested  in  the  basic  behavioral  procesaes  as  well  as  in  the 
correlational  data.  Gruenfeld  (21)  also  recently  investigated  the  bates  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  a 
management  development  program  and  found  that  when  it  was  contributory  on  Ote  part  of  the  employee, 
the  perceived  benefits  were  significantly  increased.  A  related  study  it  the  one  by  French,  Kay,  and  Meyer 
(IS)  who  found  that  when  employees  really  participate  in  planning  their  own  development,  not  just  think 
they  are  participating,  then  the  various  indices  of  satisfaction  and  unproved  human  relations  with 
supervisors  show  gains.  In  concluding  this  section  on  empirical  studies  of  factors  in  job  success  or  job 
satisfaction,  we  should  cite  some  outstanding  reviews  of  the  research  literature  in  this  area.  Nash  (41) 
recently  reviewed  47  published  articles  on  the  vocational  interests  of  effective  managers.  He  noted  that  the 
standard  scales  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  and  the  Ailport-Vemvn-Lindzey  Study  of  Values  when 
used  for  predicting  managerial  success  are  superior  to  the  standard  scale  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank.  Additionally,  he  pointed  out  the  familiar  faults  in  the  great  bulk  of  such  validation  studies:  lack  of 
cross-validation,  low  Ns,  and  flimsy  documentation,  even  in  the  more  widely  publicized  studies.  Sells  (49) 
and  Porter  (45)  have  prepared  the  latest  reviews  on  Personnel  Management  in  the  Annual  Review  of 
Psychology. 


Theories  of  Motivation  in  die  Work  Situation 

There  have  been  several  recent  contributions  to  theories  of  motivational  factors  in  the  work  situation, 
but  none  has  been  either  consistently  supported  by  the  experimental  literature  or  has  had  sufficient 
generality  to  be  of  truly  landmark  quality.  The  theoretical  formulations  of  Herzberg  and  associates,  in 
various  published  articles  since  1959,  have  now  been  given  more  formal  presentation  together  with  selected 
experimental  evidence  by  Herzberg  in  his  recent  book  of  ambitious  title,  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (25). 
His  theoretical  constructs  have  been  controversial  for  some  time,  and  within  a  few  months  of  this 
publication  at  least  two  new  studies  have  been  reported  which  seem  to  refute  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory 
of  “motivators"  (intrinsic  influences)  and  “hygienes"  (extrinsic  influences)  as  differential  sources  of 
satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions.  Burke  (4)  had  college  students  rank  their  perceived  importance  of  five 
motivators  and  five  hygienes,  and  Coombs’  unfolding  technique  was  used  to  scale  the  data.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  two  independent  factors  underlying  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.  He  also  reviewed 
the  experimental  literature,  and  among  14  relevant  studies  failed  to  find  evidence  in  support  of  Herzberg’s 
theory.  The  second  study  was  by  Wemimont  (55),  who  obtained  responses  to  forced-choice  r  free- choice 
items  presented  to  50  accountants  and  to  82  engineers,- where  the  items  concerned  past  satisfying  or 
dissatisfying  job  situations.  Both  groups  endorsed  more  intrinsic  than  extrinsic  items  when  describing  both 
kinds  of  situations,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  either  category  of  variables  was  unidirectional,  as 
posited  by  Herzberg.  Expectations  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  extent  of  satisfaction  with  job  factors. 
Another  more  comprehensive  survey  of  work  and  motivation  theory  will  be  found  in  the  recent  book  by 
Vroom  (53).  Other  contribution!  to  motivation  theory  are  numerous  in  the  context  of  other  subfields  of 
personnel  psychology,  for  example  in  discussions  of  organizational  behavior  cited  below. 
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Organizational  Behavior  and  Theory 


Under  this  caption  has  fallen  the  greatest  proportion  of  recent  studies  by  academic  research  workers 
that  have  come  to  our  attention.  It  reflects  the  markedly  increased  interest  in  social  psychology  aspects  of 
the  employment  situation  by  the  various  social  sciences,  along  with  computer  technologist*  and  applied 
mathematicians,  who  have  alio  turned  considerable  attention  to  the  development  and  exploitation  of 
mathematical  models  of  group  and  management  behavior.  It  has  been  an  astoundingly  blossoming  field  and, 
now,  almost  a  specialty  in  itself.  A  few  very  recent  empirical  studies  will  at  least  illustrate  the  diversity  of 
interests.  Jerdec  (3 1)  has  neatly  studied  work-group  versus  individual  differences  in  attitude  to  help  answer 
the  question,  “Is  attitude  variability  a  function  of  group  or  individual  variability?"  From  a  sample  of  190 
employees  representing  38  work  groups  in  three  manufacturing  plants,  he  obtained  responses  to  a  ‘Triple 
Audit  bmployee  Attitude  Scale,"  developed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  An  analysis  of  variance  showed 
that  group  differences  in  attitude  were  insignificant  compared  to  individual  differences;  the  author 
concluded  that  the  appropriate  unit  for  study  of  such  attitudes  is  the  individual  rather  than  the  group.  The 
attitudinal  statements,  by  the  way,  did  include  group-related  job  factors  such  as  supervision,  as  well  as  items 
concerning  the  work  itself. 

Another  study,  this  one  by  Dunteman  (12),  explored  the  interrelations  among  84  variables  pertaining 
to  company  organizational  characteristics,  management  attributes,  incentive  conditions,  worker 
characteristics,  personnel  performance,  and  organizational  functions.  A  multiple-choice  questionnaire  of  84 
items  was  the  source  of  data,  drawn  from  234  responding  personnel  directors  at  as  many  different 
manufacturing  firms.  Interestingly,  this  was  only  an  8  per  cent  return,  the  best  that  could  be  retrieved  from 
almost  2,000  companies  solicited!  A  factor  analysis,  with  rotation  to  simple  structure,  indicated  that  there 
might  be  14  factors,  such  as  size  of  organization,  economic  growth,  tardiness  vs.  family  .esponsibility  (a 
bi-polar  factor),  pay-skill  level,  personnel  tenure,  and  so  on.  Curiously,  productivity,  job  aversion,  and  theft 
were  mutually  independent.  A  third  study  by  Shore  (SO)  focussed  on  the  role  of  the  arbitrator,  again  using 
questionnaire  returns  based  on  25  statements,  from  a  sample  of  28  accredited  labor  arbitrators,  33 
management  representatives,  and  40  union  officials.  Major  dimensions  of  the  arbitrator's  role  as  perceived 
by  each  of  these  three  groups  were  defined,  after  a  duster  analysis  of  items  which  resulted  in  these  S 
clusters:  adherence  to  precedent  (favored  by  the  arbitrators  themselves),  prophylactic  purposes  (favored  by 
management),  liberality  (favored  by  management),  elicitation  of  facts  (also  favored  by  management),  and 
procedural  formality  (favored  by  the  arbitrators).  In  each  instance  except  the  last,  the  other  two 
respondent  groups  were  sign  ificantly  lower  in  preference,  although  they  might  not  have  differed 
significantly  between  themselves. 

Many  of  the  relevant  studes  in  this  organizational  area  have  been  reported  in  books  which  present 
organizational  theory  together  with  empirical  evidence  or  illustrations.  Theory  in  these  books  has  ranged 
widely,  and  perhaps  a  bit  wildly,  with  such  facets  as  the  following:  organizational  stress  (33),  ingratiation 
(32),  small  group  process  (26),  sociological  factors  (52),  optimization  in  the  work  situation  of  the  criterion 
values  of  our  society  (1),  and  group  processes  in  decision  making  (7),  plus  some  of  our  earlier  references  to 
theories  of  worker  motivation.  Perhaps  the  time  his  come,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  well-selected  (!) 
supporting  data  in  each  instance,  to  attempt  an  integration  of  these  partial  theories  into  something  more 
embracing,  and  look  for  the  gaps  or  inconsistencies  in  more  general  theory.  Certain  mathematical  models 
are  being  developed,  of  varying  promise  or  practicality,  especially  in  regard  to  small  group  behavior,  as 
notably  reported  by  the  Stanford  group  and  persons  of  related  interest  (9). 

In  closing  we  shall  dare  to  cite  a  new  publication  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  which  the 
publishers  indicate  will  be  very  useful  to  workers  in  this  last  hugh  area  of  personnel  psychology:  Handbook 
of  Organizations  under  the  editorship  of  J.  G.  March  (39).  This  it  promised  as  an  extensive  general  survey  of 
theories  and  methodologies  relating  to  organizational  and  Interpersonal  behavior.  It  will  have  to  be,  I  might 
say,  the  review  to  end  my  own  review. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  INDUSTRY 


Harold  A.  Edgtrt&n 
Performance  Research,  Inc. 


The  purpose  ol  this  paper  n  to  lake  a  luok  at  advances, 
changes  and  trends  in  Personnel  Psychology  jit  Ind  stry.  h  is  not  an 
attempt  In  cover  a  specific  period  of  years,  but  r:  liter  to  touch  on 
those  things  that  seem  <o  he  reflecting  significant  developments  and 
pointing  to  needed  researches  that  may  be  showing  just  over  the 
hnri/un.  It  may  he  that  we  could  hasten  the  exploitation  ot  some  of 
these. 

In  Ihc  area  of  personnel  selection,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
change  in  tin*  validt'v  of  aptitude  tests  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
certainly  over  the  last  two  ur  three  decades.  We  have  a  great  many 
journal  articles  reporting  the  validity  coefficients  for  various  tests  in 
various  situations.  There  is  need  for  such  studies  and  such 
publication  to  continue:  hut  there  is  also  need  for  more  adequate 
analysis  of  Ihc  criterion,  ol  (he  job  situation,  of  the  employment 


market,  and  ol  the  value  system  used  by  management  in  order  to 

generalize  from  this  kind  uf  information.  Otherwise,  we  have  only  a  list  of  applicabilities  of  tests  in  specific 
situations,  and  those  situations  are  seldom  described  adequately.  Tiris  is  a  "fact  of  life"  rather  than  a 


professim  •!  failure. 


With  regard  to  the  validity  o|  rests:  correlation  coefficients  up  to  .05  or  .70  are  sometimes  obtained, 
but  we  become  suspicious  of  those  coefficients  above  .70,  wondering  in  what  ways  there  may  have  been 
error  or  bias  in  the  measurement  process  to  produce  such  coefficients;  on  (lie  other  hand  we  act  as  if  ideally 
there  should  be  a  correlation  of  unity  between  aptitude  tests  and  job  performance.  As  yet,  we  have  not 
really  faced  the  question  as  to  wlut  extent  one  expects  to  find  all  of  the  factors  affecting  quality  of 
on-the-job  performance  within  the  bounds  of  the  skin  of  the  individual  worker  and.  hence,  to  be  available 
as  predictors. 


Personnel  testing  in  industry  is  undergoing  considerable  re-examination.  There  arc  issues  regarding  the 
applicability  of  aptitude  tests  to  the  culturally  deprived,  to  the  disadvantaged,  to  minority  groups,  to 
language-handicapped  groups,  and  so  on.  The  approaches  to  this  problem  have  not  as  yet  clarified  into 
trends,  unless  it  is  ihe  recognition  that  measurement  must  be  suited  to  the  situation.  Aptitude  test  scores, 
by  then  nature,  are  affected  by  the  prmi  experiences  and  learning  of  those  taking  the  lest.  We  sec  no  good 
way  ol  removing  those  portions  of  the  variance  in  test  scores  which  are  due  to  economic  or  social 
disadvantage,  or  to  dillvreni  experiences,  or  io  a  lack  of  appropriate  experiences.  This  points  to  Ihe  need 
lor  improvement  in  the  interpretation  of  scores,  the  interpretation  adapted  or  adjusted  by  level  of  test  score 
and  by  the  kind  ol  individuals  for  whom  the  scores  are  being  applied.  A  second  type  of  effort  is  to  develop 
or  obtain  tests  appropriate  to  the  kind  and  group,  f  or  example,  tests  with  high  verbal  content  may  not  be 


the  best  measures  of  the  ability  of  thoK  who  dropped  out  of  school  before  becoming  substantially  liicraie. 
Uae  of  such  tens  must  be  bawd  on  proper  validation.  Both  the  proponents  end  opponent*  of  the  use  of 
aptitude  tests  in  the  hiring  and  placement  oi  disadvantaged  groups  went  to  agree  (hat  empirical  validation  ts 
necessary. 

There  ft  a  problem  related  to  the  foci  that  with  appropriate  training,  (here  Is  a  substantial 
improvement  in  aptitude  test  scores.  With  thne  changes,  do  we  get  corresponding  change  in  the  job 
potential  or  job  performance  potential  of  the  individuals?  1  would  like  to  believe  so.  But  we  need,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  seeing,  research  aimed  at  obtaining  answers  in  this  area.  There  have  been  many  studies 
showing  that,  with  ptoc tree,  there  «  an  Increase  In  (he  scores  on  aptitude  tests.  We  need  to  compare  the 
validity  of  these 1  augmented"  aptitude  lest  scores  with  the  validity  of  scores  not  deliberately  augmented  by 
practice  on  materials  similar  to  (he  test  content.  For  example;  Two  years  ago,  in  a  six-week  training 
program  in  basic  education  and  communication  skills,  a  group  or  disadvantaged  trainees  improved  (heir 
performance  on  the  language  score  of  (he  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  an  average  of  14  mental-age 
months  While  I  feel  sure  (hat  (his  increase  in  aptitude  test  score  improved  their  technical  trainublllty  and 
their  probable  job  performance  to  a  corresponding  degree,  we  do  not  have  the  data  to  test  the  belief. 

Many  personnel  directors  feel  that  "personality''  factors  are  Important  in  selection  and  in  quality  of 
Job  performance;  therefore,  they  wish  to  have  measures  of  personality  included  In  the  selection  battery. 
The  lack  of  predictive  potency  of  personality  tests  was  called  to  our  attention  years  ago,  both  hy  lllisand 
by  Kurtz,  and  most  recently  by  Culon  and  Gottier  (5).  We  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  “personality" 
qualities  are  unimportant  or  have  no  bearing  on  performance  either  on-the-Jub  or  in  training.  We  may  not 
be  investigating  the  right  habit-attitude  dusters,  we  may  be  using  our  measurement  In  the  wrong  place. 
Could  it  be  that  we  need  to  include  personality  measures  of  the  individual  relative  to  similar  estimates  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  job  climate  or  organizational  climate  complex?  It  is  also  possible  that  we  are 
hobbled  by  our  blind  use  of  linear  aggregative  statistics. 

Then  there  is  the  “invasion  of  privacy"  issue,  which  has  stirred  considerable  controversy.  I  hope  the 
heat  generated  by  this  question  will  produce  some  light  as  well.  This  appears  to  have  developed  from  the 
use  of  personality  tests  constructed  and  validated  for  use  in  the  diagnosis  or  identification  of  serious 
personality  ini  adjustment  problems  in  our  industrial  realm,  and  in  the  use  of  such  tests  in  personnel 
actions  threatening  to  the  individual  rather  than  in  the  "mental  clinic"  treatment  climate.  Another  factor  In 
litc  situation  is  that  of  asking  an  individual,  essentially,  "to  unwittingly  testify  against  himself."  This  issue 
was  well  pul  by  Or.  Allin  Westin  at  the  1966  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association:  "a  viral 
element  of  privacy  is  that  the  individual  be  able  to  choose  the  lime  and  place  for  revealing  his  innermost 
secrets.  Otherwise,  he  is  seared  by  the  hot  light  of  selective  forced  exposure  under  conditions,  or  at  a  lime, 
or  by  individuals,  where  such  exposure  could  be  threatening  to  l he  individual." 

This  does  not  force  abandonment  of  the  use  of  knowledge  of  individual  differences,  It  does  point  to 
the  need  of  careful  validation  of  the  measures  used.  This  does  not  appear  to  he  of  any  great  issue  in 
rank-and-file  employment,  in  which  the  tests  are  more  Ukcly  to  be  ability  and  knowledge  rather  than 
"personal  indirect."  The  issue  does  come  more  into  focus  in  the  selection,  transfei.  or  upgrading  of 
executive  personnel,  particularly  in  those  situations  where  paper-and-pencil  techniques  for  measurement  o| 
personality  and  motivation  are  employed. 

Another  area  in  which  there  is  some  stirring  is  in  the  selection  of  aptitude  or  selection  tests.  Prunmi 
(10),  tl.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  developed  improved  techniques  for  choosing  selection  tests  m 
terms  of  their  relationship  to  carefully  identified  job  elements,  duties,  or  functions.  I  believe  that  lesi 
selection  becomes  too  stereotyped  or  perhaps  loo  “off-hand."  We  frequently  lad  to  do  the  kind  of  study 
needed  for  effective  test  selection;  i.e.,  a  careful  job  analysis  lo  find  out  what  the  job  content  really  is  and 
from  this  to  infer  the  aptitudes  and  even  the  specific  aptitude  tests  and  levels  oi  scores  appropriate  tor  good 
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selection.  Only  once  in  tny  career  have  I  selected  a  battery  of  aptitude  tests  all  of  which  survived  field 
validation,  these  tests  were  selected  alter  several  days  ol  interviewing  first-line  supervisors.  The  jobs 
Involved  sales  representatives,  and  the  company  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  amount  of  sales  at  a  measure 
of  individual  performance,  since  they  believed  that  a  sale  Was  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  many  individuals 
in  many  parts  of  the  organization.  I  asked  each  Pistrici  Manager  io  name  his  best  salesman,  and  then  to 
describe  this  man,  telling  me  what  (he  man  did  or  did  not  do,  that  made  him  the  best  talesman:  “How  did 
he  know  that  this  man  was  his  best  talesman'?"  I  tried  to  keep  the  discussion  on  the  track  of  objective, 
observable  behavior,  avoiding  the  traits,  cliches,  and  stereotypes  which  could  not  be  operationally  defined. 
The  same  procedure  was  repeated  for  a  salesman  he  considered  one  of  his  least  effective.  The  interview  was 
continued  until  the  performance  of  at  least  four  salesmen  had  been  given  and  no  new  Information  was  being 
presented.  Out  of  this  I  developed  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  value  system  of  the  company  and 
had  a  picture  of  what  kinds  of  observable  behavior  produced  higher  performance  ratings  and  what  job 
behaviors  characterized  those  receiving  lower  performance  ratings.  As  a  result  I  was  able  to  select  tests  each 
of  which  showed  significant  correlation  with  performance  on  the  job  as  valued  by  the  first-line  supervisors 
and  by  the  Vice  President  for  Sales. 

Whenever  one  discusses  personnel  research,  one  is  bound  to  run  into  the  question  of  "the  criterion” 
scores  Dunnette  (3)  suggests  prediction  in  limited  rather  than  global  situations  Kipnit  and  Gtkkman  (6) 
and  others  have  found  merit  in  using  different  predictors  for  high-  and  for  low-aptitude  groups  They  also 
indicated  that  they  made  use  of  both  positive  and  negative  selection  in  such  situations  The  Dunnette  model 
(4)  permits  the  possibility  of  the  predictor's  being  differentially  us-.ful  for  predicting  the  behavior  of 
different  subsets  of  individuals  Further,  it  shows  that  timilu  job  behaviors  may  be  predictable  by  quite 
different  patterns  of  interaction  between  groupings  of  predictors  and  individuals  At  the  same  level  of 
performance,  such  predictors  can  lead  to  substantially  different  patterns  of  job  behaviors  by  different 
individuals.  Finally,  the  model  recognizes  the  annoying  reality  that  the  same  or  similar  job  behaviors  can, 
after  passing  through  the  situational  filter,  lead  to  quite  different  organizational  consequences. 

Then,  there  it  increased  interest  in  the  relationship  of  organizational  characteristics  to  job 
performance.  Porter  (9)  has  pointed  out  the  need  for  combining  the  studies  of  organizational  effectiveness 
with  the  concepts  of  individual  differemes.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  we  are  not  taking  into 
consideration  enough  ot  the  total  work  performance  situation,  t  haven't  seen  it  tried,  but  let  us  consider  a 
situation  in  which  one  can  obtain  a  validity  of  .60  in  prediction  of  on-the-job  performance,  using 
characteristics  of  the  individual  as  the  Independent  variable  -  such  as  aptitude  test  scores,  educational 
history,  work  history,  biographical  information,  and  so  on  -  characteristics  belonging  uniquely  to  the 
individual.  Then  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  correlation  of  at  least  .50,  using  the  characteristics  of  the 
worker’s  work  situation,  i.e„  using  only  variables  outside  the  skin  of  the  individual  worker.  If  we  could  use 
both  sets  uf  predictors,  we  might  be  able  to  improve  our  prediction;  certainly  we  would  be  better  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  work  performance. 

In  constructing  criteria  we  still  use,  too  often  by  default,  ratings  of  performance.  Frequently  these  are 
the  only  measures  available.  Two  kinds  of  effort  to  improve  this  situation  are  appearing. 

There  is  an  increased  effort  lo  evaluate  on-the-job  performance  in  terms  of  the  accomplishment  of 
specified  goals.  This  is  derived  from  performance  appraisal  in  tcims  of  objectives.  Wallace  (1 3)  reflects  the 
importance  uf  using  the  attainment  of  key  performance  goals  as  criteria,  t.e.,  as  measures  of  job 
performance.  Far  loo  frequently  these  have  not  been  defined  nor  spelled  out  for  the  individual. 

The  second  kind  of  effort  is  the  increased  use  of  objective,  observable  employee  behavior  as  criteria. 
Such  observable  employee  performance  mutt  itself  reflect  value  to  the  employer.  In  the  1950's,  Fryer  used 
one-ycar  retention  as  a  criterion  for  validating  selection  tests  for  employees  in  the  Arabiin-Amerlcan  Oil 
Company.  Using  this  criterion,  he  screened  and  validated  adaptations  of  our  simpler  oral  intelligence  test 
questions  and  problems. 
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The  study  reported  by  KaUeil  and  Merrihue  (8)  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  operationl  answers  to  the 
question  often  asked  of  managers,  “Can  you  estimate  employee  morale  without  giving  them  questionnaires 
to  fill  out?"  Their  answers  were  universally,  “Yes".  They  indicated  that  they  used  such  evidences  as 
absenteeism,  disciplinary  actions,  participation  in  company  benefits,  posture  of  the  shoulders,  suggestions, 
grievances,  accidents,  gleam  in  the  eye,  and  so  on,  This  study  started  with  the  hypothesis  that  "employee 
morale"  Is  reflected  by  whatever  is  common  to  the  observable,  measurable  evidences  suggested  by  the 
managers  as  their  bases  for  estimating  morale.  The  index,  Employee  Relations  indicator  (hRl),  is  the  largest 
centroid  factor  common  to  the  behavioral  evidences  noted  above.  While  this  index  was  derived  for  work 
groups,  the  most  important  finding  was  that  in  a  sample  of  40  industrial  plants,  the  index  was  shown  to 
correlate  between  .40  and  .55  with  plant  productivity  and  profit.  The  components  of  the  index  were  not 
themselves  direct  evidences  of  specific  performance  objectives  but  were  interpreted  as  associated  qualities 
or  behavior  surrogates. 

While  the  index  was  used  more  as  a  measure  of  organlzationJ  performance,  it  suggested  the  merit  or 
more  imtuuive  exploration  of  objective  behaviors  to  reflect  the  quality  of  individual  on-the-job 
performance. 

In  developing  criterion  measurements  of  quality  of  performance  of  mine  foremen,  a  count  of  the 
number  of  work  delays  on  each  shift  m  each  mine  covering  a  one-month  period  was  obtained.  The  number 
of  work  delays  showed  a  correlation  of  -.40  with  average  managerial  rankings  of  the  quality  of  performance. 
Work  delays  correlated  only  -.  1 3  with  peer  rankings. 

In  the  study  of  the  performance  of  salesmen  mentioned  above,  where  the  sales  book  could  not  be 
accepted  as  the  evidence  of  productivity,  it  was  found  that  entertainment  of  customers  and  prospects  was 
deemed  important.  In  this  situation,  the  annual  cost  for  entertainment  was  found  to  c  rrelatc  substantially 
with  managerial  rankings  of  quality  of  salesmen. 

In  constructing  a  criterion  for  quality  of  performance  of  two  samples  of  chemists,  rat, Kings  ot  the 
quality  of  performance  of  these  chemists  were  made  by  their  immediate  and  next  immediate  superiors. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  industrial  engineers,  in  trying  to  better  define  the  duties  of  chemists,  had  quite 
recently  collected  ratio-delay  observations  for  these  same  chemists.  The  data  of  the  industrial  engineering 
study  were  reorganized  to  reflect  two  cctegories  of  percentage  information,  namely,  the  percentage  o| 
observations  in  which  the  chemists  were  found  doing  something  technical  and  the  complementary 
percentage  in  which  they  were  doing  something  nun-technical  (Le.,  making  routine  computations,  washing 
laboratory  glassware,  smoking,  etc.).  The  percentage  technical  activities  showed  correlations  of  .7(1  and  .76 
with  the  average  of  manager's  rankings  of  quality  of  performance,  and  .48  and  .73  with  average  salary 
increase  for  the  preceding  five  years. 

There  have  been  several  studies  touching  on  the  question  of  “style"  of  the  individual,  indicating  that 
different  kinds  of  individuals  might  be  able  to  perform  the  same  job  equally  well,  and  that  there  is  no  one 
fixed  pattern  of  aptitudes  or  style  which  would  produce  or  be  required  to  produce  adequate  performance. 
There  may  have  been  somewhat  divergent  approaches  to  this  matter.  Studies  of  individual  differences  in 
style  have  reflected  the  concept  that  there  can  be  differences  in  the  way  an  individual  sees  his  mlc  and 
differences  in  approaches  to  a  job  which  can  yield  comparable  results.  These  do  not  seem  to  in'  closely 
related  to  studies  of  the  relative  performance  of  democratic  group  organizations  as  compared  to 
authoritarian  patterns  of  action. 

The  organizational  or  group  approach  shows  that  different  patterns  ot  group  organization  and 
communication  do  produce  different  results,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  decision  , -taking  and  m  the 
organizational  locus  of  decision.  These  studies  include  those  reported  by  Hass  ( 1 1  and  hy  Likert .  Porter  Cri 
comments  in  the  1966  Annual  Review  of  Rsyeholugy  that  these  studies  need  to  he  linked  to  imhsidu.il 
differences  (and  vice  versa). 
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Over  the  years,  evidence  has  accumulated  which  shows  that  the  aptitudes  for  performance  on-the-job 
are  related  to  the  ways  in  which  performance  *s  evaluated,  i.c.,  the  performance  criterion.  This  points  to  the 
need,  in  constructing  criteria,  to  looking  very  carefully  at  the  organizational  goals  and  especially  at  the 
objective  evidences  by  wltich  these  may  be  operationally  reflected. 
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RECENT  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL:  A  REVIEW 


Victor  Fields 

Personnel  Research  Division 
Department  of  the  Navy 


Introduction 


Although  this  paper,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  concerned  with 
personnel  research  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  this 
does  not  imply  that  only  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  conducts  or 
supports  personnel  research  in  the  Navy.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  has  a  vigorous  in-house  program  of  personnel  research 
which  is  addressed  largely  to  the  problems  of  adjustivc  behavior, 
character  and  emotional  disorders,  and  behavior  under  stress  and 
isolation.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  supports  an  extensive 
program  of  behavioral  research  under  contract.  The  materiel 
commands  support  research  concerned  with  human  effectiveness  in 
weapons  systems.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  limitations  of  space 
and  time,  this  paper  will  deal  only  wiih  personnel  research  of  the  But^au  of  Naval  Personnel.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  program.  The  items  discussed  in  the  following  pages  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  problem  areas  of  current  interest. 


Early  Origins 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Air  Force  personnel  research 
piogram,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  Navy,  too,  should  be  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
personnel  research.  While  official  Navy  testing  for  selection  purposes  started  about  1924,  a  Navy  research 
program  did  not  exist;  the  development  of  the  then  current  selection  test  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in  which  Dr.  O'Rourke  was  then  director  of  research. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  brought  with  it  a  recognition  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  personnel  research  and  development  resources  for  meeting  the  changing  demands 
of  an  expanded  Navy  already  girded  for  war.  As  a  result,  the  seed  which  became  the  present  Personnel 
Research  Division  was  planted,  circa  1941,  and  an  active  program  of  test  development  was  conducted  during 
the  war  years.  The  post-war  demobilization  considerably  reduced  the  size  of  the  organization,  but  ir  1**51 
personnel  research  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  received  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  in  the  form  of  systematic 
and  continuing  support  with  R&D  Hinds.  This  funding  has  been  steadily  increased  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  so  that  the  Bim-au  of  Naval  Personnel  no\,  possesses  an  organization  of  12  to  15  prinessionals  at  the 
headquarters  office  in  Washington  and  about  3  X)  in  two  field  laboratories  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
San  Diego,  California.  This  is  a  result  of  increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  to  problems  of 
personnel  administration  in  a  military  world  charactc-ized  by  increasing  complexity  in  weapons  and 
weapons  systems  technology. 
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Selection  end  CUieiflcition  Research 


Since  the  a  Ini  of  selection  research  is  to  improve  the  identification  of  differential  abilities  and  thereby 
to  optimize  the  matching  of  men  and  jobs,  the  selection  and  classification  program  has  been  directed 
toward  four  major  goals:  increasing  the  overall  validity  of  the  enlisted  classification  tests,  streamlining  test 
procedures,  identifying  new  dimensions  of  human  behavior  that  are  predictive  of  miliury  performance,  and 
exploiting  automatic  data  processing  techniques  in  the  assignment  process. 


The  Navy  Classification  Battery 

The  composition  of  the  Navy  enlisted  classification  tests  has  changed  considerably  since  World  War  ?f 
The  average  interconelation  of  the  tests  has  been  reduced,  and  the  overall  validity  of  the  tests  for 
assignment  to  about  70  schools  has  been  raised. 

In  the  most  recent  study  to  improve  the  differential  validity  of  the  Navy  Classtficator.  Battery  (2),  a 
Naval  Knowledge  Test  (NKT),  a  Biographical  Information  Blank  (BIB),  and  a  Nav,  Activities  Preference 
Blank  (NAPB),  i.e.,  an  occupational  interests  inventory,  were  added  to  the  existing  test,  for  experimental 
evaluation.  The  criterion  performance  was  final  school  grades. 

While  the  advantages  of  unique  sets  of  predictors  and  weights  to  optimize  assignment  to  each  cf 
about  70  schools  were  fully  recognized,  considerations  of  economy  in  processing  of  left  results  precluded 
such  an  approach.  For  practical  reasons,  a  limited  number  of  prediction  equations  based  on  groupings  of 
similar  courses  was  the  belt  alternative.  Groupings  were  determined  Ly  similarity  of  curricula,  similarity  of 
interesti,  patterns  of  validities,  and  results  of  a  factor  analysis  of  predicted  grades  derived  from  actual 
regression  equations.  The  analysis  yielded  four  occupational  groupings:  Clerical,  Electronics, 
Electro-mechanical,  and  General  Technical. 

The  major  findings  of  this  development  and  validation  study  (2)  were  essentially  as  follows: 

1.  The  Naval  Knowledge  Test,  expected  to  measure  interest  in  Navy  occupations,  did  not  add  any 
significant  variance  not  already  accounted  for  by  other  testa  in  the  battery. 

2.  The  Biographical  Information  Blank  showed  very  little  independent  validity. 

3.  The  Arithmetic  Computation  section  of  the  Arithmetic  Test  tended  to  depress  the  validity  of  the 
test  (and  was  consequently  removed). 

4.  The  Shop  Practices  Section  of  the  Electronics  Technician  Selection  Test  proved  to  be  a  highly  valid 
predictor  of  grades  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  schools.  (Therefore,  the  Shop  Practices  Section  was 
lengthened  and  incorporated  in  the  battery  as  ■  separate  test) 

5.  The  Nivy  Activities  Preference  Blank,  an  interest  inventory,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  battery. 

6.  The  median  interconelation  among  composites  of  the  battery  was  reduced. 

7.  The  new  battery  yielded  an  increase  of  approximately  S  per  cent  in  the  number  of  recruits  eligible 
for  assignment  without  any  lots  of  validity. 
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The  search  for  new  and  independent  dimensions  of  behavior  to  be  measured  in  Navy  classification 
batteries  has  not  been  very  rewarding,  although  there  appears  to  be  some  promise  of  improving 
classification  by  means  of  tests  developed  by  Kipnls  which  tap  noncognitive  abilities  (3;4;5;6). 


Automatic  Test  Scoring  and  Reporting 

The  automation  of  test  scoring  and  reporting  of  results  has  been  under  investigation  for  a  long  time, 
but  many  administrative  problems  conspired  lo  delay  any  effective  progress  in  this  direction  until  very 
recently  when  automation  was  given  considerable  impetus  by  the  emergence  of  practical  techniques  Tor 
computerized  assignment  of  recruits  to  schools.  At  present  two  optical  scanners,  installed  in  the  Naval 
Training  Centers  at  Great  Lakes  and  San  Diego,  provide  the  basis  for  rapid  strides  toward  automating  test 
scoring  and  reporting  of  results. 


Computerized  Assignment 

A  significant  portion  of  the  management  resources  of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  the  procurement  and 
processing  of  more  than  100,000  recruits  each  year.  This  aspect  of  personnel  management  is  so  vast  and 
costly  an  enterprise,  involving  policy  decisions  at  the  highest  level  of  management  in  the  Navy,  that  even  a 
slight  gain  in  efficiency  can  result  in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  means  to  achieve  such  a  gain  in 
efficiency  is  at  hand  as  the  result  of  a  project  conducted  by  the  Naval  Personnel  Research  Activity,  San 
Diego.  This  project  bears  the  acronym  COMPASS  (Computer  Assisted  Assignment  of  Recruits). 

The  central  aim  of  COMPASS  is  to  apply  computer  technology  to  the  complex  problem  of  matching 
men  and  jobs  at  the  school-assignment  level.  The  problem  is  complex  because  it  involves  assigning  each 
week,  at  each  of  two  training  centers,  1,000  or  more  men  of  different  abilities  and  qualifications  to  about 
70  different  occupational  categories  on  the  basis  of  various  combinations  of  about  30  prerequisites.  The 
optimal  distribution  of  human  resources  under  such  circumstances  is  obviously  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
human  beings. 

The  inability  of  personnel  classifiers  to  consider  simultaneously  all  men,  all  jobs,  and  all  prerequisites 
is  evidenced  in  many  comparisons  that  have  been  made  between  manual  assignments  and  computet 
assignments  of  the  same  input  population  under  the  same  quota  requirements  and  under  the  same 
constraints  of  qualifying  prerequisites  and  personal  preferences  of  recruits.  The  computer  always  effects  a 
superior  match  of  men  and  jobs  as  measured  by  more  adequate  filling  of  quotas  and  by  a  better  qualitative 
mix  of  assignees.  All  of  which  increases  the  probability  of  success  in  school  and  on  the  job,  the  probability 
of  greater  job  satisfaction,  the  probability  of  more  effective  utilization  of  school  facilities  and  curricula,  and 
the  probability  of  better  meeting  our  quantitative  requirements  for  skilled  personnel. 

The  problem  of  optimal  assignment  of  all  personnel  to  all  jobs  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  Is  the  basic 
solution  a  new  one.  All  the  military  services  have  been  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  and 
effort  to  this  problem  over  the  last  25  years  (7;8;9;J0;I1;12;13).  The  suggested  solutions  were  not  quite 
practicable  prior  to  the  present  day  computer,  however.  In  1 964  the  Navy  was  experimenting  with  an  Army 
version  of  the  solution  and  was  conducting  simulated  assignments  when  the  Marine  Corps  became  interested 
in  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  among  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy 
was  able  to  initiate  COMPASS  operationally  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  in  November 
1965. 
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COMPASS  it  San  Diego  consist!  essentially  of  the  following  four  computer  programs: 

1.  PROFILE.  This  program  provides  ■  printout  for  each  recruit  which  indicates  the  schools  to  which 
he  tray  be  assigned,  considering  both  his  classification  test  scores  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
recruiting  program  under  which  he  entered  the  Navy. 

2.  SCREEN.  This  program  revitws  the  assignment  recommendations  made  by  the  interviewer  to 
insure  that  each  recruit  meats  the  various  qualification!  of  each  school  for  which  he  it  recommended.  The 
program  detects  errors  made  in  recording  and  key-punching  information  obtained  during  the  interview. 

3.  OPERATE.  This  program  is  the  actual  school  assignment  procedure.  It  uses  is  input  each  recruit's 
test  scores,  the  recruiting  program  under  which  he  entered  the  Navy,  months  of  obligated  service  remaining, 
assignment  recommendations  made  during  the  classification  interview,  special  qualifications  for  specific 
schools  (such  as  security  clearance  and  physical  requirements),  end  school  quotas  for  etch  of  the  more  than 
70  schools  to  which  assignments  must  be  made.  The  major  criterion  for  assignment  to  schools  u  the  sum  of 
selection  test  scores  on,  usually,  two  of  the  classification  tests,  e.g.,  Arithmetic  plus  Mechanical  teats.  This 
sum  is  multiplied  by  a  weight  according  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  classification  interview.  This 
program  then  maximizes  the  sum  of  weighted  scores  for  all  available  men,  for  ail  schools,  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  quotas,  requirements,  and  special  enlistment  program  The  program  does  not  insure 
that  each  recruit  will  be  assigned  to  a  school  for  which  hit  selector  score  is  hi^iest;  nor  the  one  for  which  he 
is  most  strongly  recommended.  The  solution  reached  is  such,  however,  that  the  best  overall  use  is  made  of 
the  available  manpower. 

4.  GEN-DET.  This  program  identifies,  by  specific  occupational  codes  for  assignment,  those  recruits 
who  were  not  sent  to  schools  by  Program  OPERATE  The  program  recommends  assignment  of  specific 
Navy  enlisted  occupational  codes  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  non-school  men,  using  criteria  established  by 
classification  personnel.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  fleet-destined  men  must  be  assigned  enlisted  codes  by 
hand  when  interviewer  recommendation;  and  rating  entry  quotas  do  not  match. 

As  previously  mentioned,  COMPASS  was  introduced  operationally  at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  San 
Diego,  in  November  1965.  Programs  PROFILE  and  SCREEN  had  already  been  in  operation  for  several 
months,  and  their  value  in  freeing  the  classification  interviewer  from  routine  clerical  operations  and 
performing  these  operations  more  accurately  had  been  established.  Comparisons  of  COMPASS  with  hand 
assignment  procedures  for  the  same  input  population  and  quotas  indicate  that  COMPASS  fills  more  school 
seats  while  maintaining  or  increasing  the  level  of  quality  of  personnel  assigned  to  schools. 

Experimental  comparisons  were  made  between  manual  and  computer-  assigned  procedures  on  a 
typical  week's  input  of  905  recruits  classified  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training  Center  in  April  1964.  For 
this  sample  of  905,  which  had  a  total  school  quota  of  545,  final  school  grades  were  predicted  both  for 
recruits  actually  assigned  to  the  schools  by  classifiers  and  for  recruits  for  whom  hypothetical  school 
assignments  were  made  using  the  COMPASS  assignment  program.  The  entire  quota  of  545  would  have  been 
assigned  using  COMPASS,  but  only  487  mer.  were  assigned  by  the  conventional  method  The  comparison 
proved  that  the  average  predicted  final  school  grade  of  men  who  would  have  been  assigned  by  COMPASS 
was  about  116  points  higher  than  that  for  the  hand  assignments  actually  made.  This  difference  in  avenge 
predicted  final  school  grade  would  have  been  even  greater  in  favor  of  COMPASS  had  only  the  top  487-  men 
from  the  545  assigned  by  COMPASS  been  considered  in  the  comparison. 

The  current  version  of  COMPASS  is  an  interim  system,  operational  only  at  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Training  Center.  While  this  operational  demonstration  wu  being  evaluated  it  became  apparent  that  a  more 
comprehensive  system  encompassing  both  training  centers  (San  Diego  and  Great  LakcsX  and  controlled  at 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  Washington,  was  not  only  feasible  but  more  desirable.  In  the  event  a  third 
training  center  were  added,  it  could  readily  be  accommodated  into  the  system  at  little  extra  cost.  The 
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principal  advantages  of  t  centralized  system  in  two-fold:  (1)  It  cin  eoosider  ttt  the  avadabfe  personnel  to 
match  #0  the  quotas  and  job  assignments  afamtltanaouaty;  (2)  it  can  take  into  account  transportation  costs 
from  the  training  center  to  the  next  assignment  and  can  trade  off  such  coafa  againat  other  reknot 
considerations.  Centralization  witt  tharafora  provide  improved  optimization  of  recruit  Mtignrovnt  through  a 
tingie,  efficient  solution  in  any  given  period. 

In  viev  of  the  plana  for  a  more  comprehensive  computer-based  tyttam  of  assigning  recruiU  to  ichooia 
and  to  the  fleet,  the  original  ver* ion  of  COMPASS  k  now  referred  to  as  COMPASS  MOD  1.  The  more 
comprehensive  version  *?  referred  to  oa  COMPASS  MOD  2. 

Development  of  COMPASS  MOD  2  was  launched  on  30  September  1966  with  the  expectation  that  it 
will  be  operational  by  September  1967.  Detigned  into  the  system  will  be  daU  transmission  capabilities 
between  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  end  between  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Training  Center  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  If  and  when  a  third  training  center  is 
established  st  Orlando,  Florida,  transmission  capability  between  that  center  and  the  Bureau  of  Navel 
Personnel  will  also  be  developed. 


Retention 

In  war  time,  with  the  nation  fully  mobilized  and  the  mobility  of  personnel  under  control,  retention 
of  personnel  in  the  armed  services  is  taken  for  granted.  But  under  conditions  of  cold  war  military 
operations,  the  personnel  turnover  rate  is  a  serious  problem.  What  the  optimum  rate  should  be  is  a  question 
that  is  confounded  by  questions  of  economics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  some  categories  of 
personnel,  the  ret-*  is  far  too  high  and  in  others  it  may  not  be  high  enough.  Thus,  we  have  a  problem  of 
personnel  research  not  faced  by  our  predecessors  In  World  War  II.  Consequently,  a  good  deal  of  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  deviling  techniques  by  which  career  proneness  may  be  identified. 


Enlisted  Retention 

About  all  we  know  today  is  that  of  all  the  personnel  who  enter  the  Navy  voluntarily,  a  small 
proportion  of  them  ultimately  decide  on  a  career  in  the  Navy.  When  the  obligated  period  of  service  ends, 
reenlistees  come  from  those  who  initially  indicated  a  negative  interest  in  s  career  as  well  as  from  those  who 
indicated  a  positive  interest,  although  the  reeniistments  from  the  positive  interest  group  is  about  twice 
those  from  the  negative  interest  group  (14).  But  developing  instruments  by  which  we  can  identify  the 
career-prone  individual  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  still  eludes  us.  It  appears  that  one  question 
concerning  the  enlistee’s  interest  in  reenlistment  for  a  career  is  just  as  good  as  in  elaborate  questionnaire  in 
predicting  career  potential  (14). 

A  study  currently  underway  (IS)  was  designed  to  determine  what  variables  are  related  to  retention 
and  to  what  degree.  The  variables  include  socio-economic,  service,  and  personal  factors  including  attitudes 
and  opinions.  The  criterion  measure  was  whether  or  not  the  subjects  in  the  sample  of  5,000  reenlisted. 
Analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  S9  out  of  85  items  in  the  questionnaire  were  significantly  related  to 
reenlistment  Results  from  this  research  will  be  utilized  to  identify  current  personnel-related  policies  and 
practices  which  may  require  review,  either  to  increase  their  already  favorable  effects  upon  retention  or  to 
minimize  their  negative  effects.  But  conclusion  as  to  the  predictive  nature  of  these  data  must  await 
multivariate  analyses. 
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In  connection  with  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  NR01C  (Regular)  selection  program,  which 
includes  a  subsidized  4-year  college  education,  the  need  to  Identify  applicants  with  strong  Navy  career 
intentions  led  to  development  of  a  self-description  blank,  the  Career  Motivation  Questionnaire  (CARMOT). 
While  this  test  showed  considerable  promise  of  discriminating  career  from  non-career  motivated  applicants 
on  the  bash  of  its  concurrent  validity,  iongiiudinai  studies  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  this 
questionnaire  when  subjected  to  the  more  rigorous  test  of  predictive  (temporal)  validity.  That  is  to  say, 
over  a  span  of  eight  years,  when  the  career  decision  criterion  became  available,  the  predictive  validity  of  the 
test  was  substantially  zero.  This  ted  us  to  seek  other  avenues  for  measuring  earner  motivation.  Currently  we 
are  studying  the  validity  of  a  Navy  officer  key  developed  by  our  San  Diego  laboratory  for  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank  on  the  assumption  that  vocational  interest  it  tantamount  to  carear  interest  This 
key  shows  considerable  promise  for  identifying  occupational  interest  and  choice  in  a  Navy  career  (16). 
Whether  its  validity  will  hold  up  over  the  long  run  (four  years  of  college  and  four  years  of  obligated  service) 
Is  still  a  question  to  be  decided  by  longitudinal  studies  currently  underway. 


Training  Research 

The  aims  of  Navy  training  research  have  undergone  a  gradual  evolution  since  the  Inception  of  the 
Navy  personnel  research  program  in  World  War  II.  In  these  early  yean  training  research  was  viewed  largely 
as  a  program  of  developing  achievement  tests  and  evaluating  training  effectiveness.  Today  we  are  concerned 
with  bigger  issues.  The  aim  of  current  training  research  in  the  Navy,  as  reflected  in  the  program  of  the  Navy 
Training  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Personnel  Research  Activity  in  San  Diego,  is  twofold:  To  conduct 
research  and  development  which  will  yield  measurable  improvements  in  Navy  training  efficiency  and,  in  the 
long  run,  to  develop  generalization!  or  principles  which  will  constitute  a  theory  of  training  technology  with 
wide  application  and  utility  in  planning,  designing,  and  executing  Navy  training  programs.  More  specifically, 
the  fust  aim  is  to  find  ways  and  means  by  which  to: 

1 .  Increase  the  proficiency,  skills,  or  levels  of  knowledge  of  Nsvy  trainees. 

2.  Reduce  training  time  required  to  meet  specified  objectives. 

3.  Reduce  training  complexity  and  prerequisite  aptitude  levels. 

4.  Reduce  failure  rates  for  a  given  ability  level  of  the  trainee  population. 

5.  Develop  techniques  which  will  facilitate  shipboard  training. 

6.  Define  training  objectives  and  standards  in  relation  to  demands  of  Navy  jobs. 

The  second  aim  of  the  training  research  program  is  supported  ly  studies  designed  to: 

1.  Investigate  problems  in  transfer  of  training  such  at  transfer  from  training  devices  to  equipment  on 
the  job,  from  knowledge  to  performance,  and  from  one  equipment  to  another. 

2.  Investigate  ways  in  which  instruction  can  be  programmed  to  promote  maximum  effective  ness  in 
training. 

3.  Investigate  relationships  between  individual  differences  in  aptitudes  and  effectiveness  of  training. 
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4.  Investigate  problem!  of  job  simulation  for  training  purposes. 

5.  Develop  method*  for  validating  (reining  program*. 

6.  li)Ve*(iga(e  relationships  between  (reining  content  end  (reining  method*. 

7.  Develop  appropriate  measurement  methodology'  fur  use  in  training  research. 

Consistent  with  these  plan*  an  experimental  training  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Fleet 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW)  School  resulted  in  significant  improvements,  without  any  increase  in 
training  time,  in  the  mastery  of  standard  test  equipments  used  in  electro  met  maintenance  (I?),  Studies  in 
programmed  instruction  demonstrated  that  both  programmed  instruction  without  an  instructor  and 
programming  the  material  presented  by  the  instructor  were  superior  to  conventional  instruction  used  by  the 
ASW  school  (18).  For  long-range  purposes  we  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  classified  studies  on  individual 
difference*  in  ability  of  sonar  technicians  to  discriminate,  assess,  and  ise  cues  from  auditory  and  visual 
displays  in  target  classification.  The  findings  fiom  this  research  will  have  a  bearing  on  instructional  methods 
in  this  domain  of  training. 

Recent  studies  in  Anti-Air  Warfare  training  include  an  experimental  comparison  of  techniques  for 
teaching  computer  program  flow-chart  design  to  officer  trainees  in  computer  programming  (II).  Using  two 
methods  and  two  lengths  of  practice  on  four  groups  of  college  students,  the  only  significant  variable  was 
found  to  be  quantitative  aptitude,  it  was  concluded  that  selection  is  more  important  than  methods  of 
training  when  dealing  with  computer  programmer  training  of  officers. 

An  important  part  of  any  training  system  is  the  design  of  new  courses  or  redesign  of  existing  courses 
to  keep  up  with  changing  requirements,  in  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  effectively  by  available 
instructional  personnel,  an  approved  methodology  of  course  design  is  required.  Accordingly,  the  Navy 
Training  Research  Laboratory  at  San  Diego  developed  a  very  useful  manual  for  instructors  who  design  or 
redesign  courses  in  Navy  schools  (20). 

in  the  field  of  simulation  of  warfare  environments  and  conditions,  efforts  are  being  directed  toward 
developing  problem  exercises  for  team  training.  The  vehicle  is  &  computer-based  complex  simulating  tactical 
combat  direction  and  advanced  electronic  warfare. 


Experimental  Training 

The  increasing  demands  for  men  of  high  intellectual  caliber  to  fill  billets  in  the  electronics 
maintenance  occupations  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  potential  pool  of  eligible 
men  by  lowering  aptitude  qualifications  and  reducing  the  complexity  of  training 

Consequently,  an  experimental  course  for  electronics  technicians  wss  initiated  at  the  Navy  Training 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  San  Diego  Personnel  Reseirch  Activity  with  the  following  rationale: 

1.  The  experimental  course  would  be  aimed  at  personnel  who  possessed  aptitudes  about  one-half 
standard  deviation  lower  than  the  minimum  for  the  regular  course,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  undergo  any 
advanced  training,  and  who  would  not  be  likely  to  advance  beyond  pay  grade  E-4. 

2.  A  considerable  amount  of  mathematics  and  theoretical  material  often  included  in  electronics 
instruction  would  be  eliminated  without  sacrificing  the  effectiveness  of  the  graduates  in  performing  the 
assigned  duties  of  the  E-4  pay  grade. 
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3.  The  course  would  be  timed  it  teaching  the  practical  fetor*  of  electronics  maintenance  with 
emphasia  on  preventive,  routine,  and  corrective  maintenance  task*  assigned  to  technician*  at  pay  trade*  E-3 
and  114, 

4.  Because  the  emphasis  would  be  on  practical  rather  than  theoretical  fetors  in  electronics,  and  the 
aptitudes  required  fur  admission  would  be  lowered,  greater  numbers  of  men  could  become  eligible  for 
electronics  training. 

Accordingly,  five  classes  of  t6  students  each,  with  aptitude  scores  about  one-half  standard  deviation 
lower  than  normally  required,  were  trained  tinder  a  curriculum  of  electronics  training  revised  in  accordance 
with  (he  foregoing  rationale.  The  length  of  the  course  wu  8  weeks  less  than  for  the  usual  3b* week  course 
for  electronics  technician!  The  80  graduates  of  this  course  have  since  been  assigned  to  destroyers  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet  where  they  are  currently  the  subjects  of  followup  evaluation!  Preliminary  information  from 
several  ship*  is  very  encouraging.  The  immediate  usefulness  of  the  greduates  aboard  ships  has  been 
acknowledged.  They  appear  to  be  working  out  wall  and  are  performing  corrective  and  preventive 
maintenance  expected  at  the  E-3  and  £-4  pay  grade.  The  formal  analyses  of  the  followup  data  on  these  men 
wiU  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  experimental  curriculum,  although  administrative  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  modify  the  training  of  men  who  do  not  with  to  obligate  fot  more  titan  4  yean  of  service 
(21). 

In  the  area  of  electronics  maintenance,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  has  long  debited  the 
desirability  of  giving  long  and  difficult  training  to  men  whose  service  in  the  Navy  will  be  limited  to  one 
enlistment,  ft  has  been  argued  that  a  38-week  course  in  electronlci  maintenance,  coupled  with  subsequent 
advanced  courses  of  from  6  to  30  weeks,  provides  an  investment  in  time  and  money  from  which  the  return 
in  the  form  of  Journeyman  service  in  only  one  enlistment  is  hardly  commensurate.  For  men  who  do  not 
intend  to  stay  in  the  Navy  more  than  4  years,  a  much  briefer  course  would  be  more  desirable  if  U  could  be 
demonstrated  that  such  a  course  could  produce  technicians  at  an  acceptable  level  of  competence. 
Therefore,  an  experimental  curriculum  of  20  weeks'  duration  was  developed.  In  addition,  it  was  posited 
that  simulation  of  radar  and  communication  equipments  in  the  laboratory  phase  of  electronics  training 
could  be  substituted  for  the  real  and  expensive  equipment.  For  this  purpose  a  readily  available,  off- 
tho-shelf,  and  relatively  inexpensive  analogue  computet  was  employed  together  with  standard  panels  of 
dial!  The  computer  generated  the  desired  functions  which  were  displayed  on  the  panel!  Mock-ups  and 
life-size  photographs  or  drawings  of  the  front  panels  and  internal  circuitry  of  various  pieces  of  equipment 
were  affixed  to  the  standard  panels  to  provide  some  realism.  The  students  used  appropriate  test  equipment* 
on  appropriate  test  points  of  the  mock-ups  which  approximated  the  test  points  on  the  real  equipment. 
Theory  and  mathematics  were  minimized  in  the  curriculum  that  was  devised  for  this  experimental  training 
course.  The  aim  of  the  course  was  to  train  the  students  in  practical  procedures  of  preventive  and  corrective 
maintenance  and  fault  localization  in  20  weeks  (22). 

Of  the  16  students  who  entered  (he  experimental  coune,  1 4  were  assigned  to  destroyers  and  1 1  have 
been  available  as  subjects  in  followup  evaluation!  Three  months  after  their  assignment,  their  supervisors 
were  directed  to  evaluate  them  and  to  evaluate  i  comparable  control  group  in  respect  to  the  need  for 
unusual  amounts  of  on-the-job  training  and  supervision,  as  well  ai  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation  for  the 
jobs  they  were  occupying  An  analysis  of  the  supervisors'  ratings  showed  (hat,  with  one  exception,  they  did 
not  regard  the  control  group,  which  had  received  38  weeks  of  training  and  exposure  to  real  equipment,  as 
superior  to  the  experimental  group  on  any  of  the  variebles  The  exception  was  i  supervisor  who  prejudged 
two  experimental  subjects  is  lacking  necessary  training  in  electronics  theory  and  thereupon  had  promptly 
proceeded  to  provide  that  knowledge  (24). 
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Ab  ml  six  months  Jjtcr  a  series  of  proficiency  testa  developed  by  the  Electronics  Personnel  Research 
Croup  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  was  au.ninittered  to  the  same  subjects  and  to  »  control 
group.  Again  the  performance  acutes  of  the  experimental  and  control  (roups  were  not  significantly 
different  except  on  a  lest  heavily  loaded  With  theory  which  favored  the  control  group  (24).  Subsequently 
the  experimental  subjects  and  a  control  group  were  administered  a  series  of  troubleshooting  performance 
tesU  on  actual  equipment.  While  the  results  of  these  tests  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  a  perusal  of  the  data 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  experimental  group  again  did  aa  well  as  the  control  group,  although  neither 
group  did  as  well  as  might  be  desired. 

The  results  of  these  cxpetimenls  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  promise  in  shortened 
training  and  In  »h«  use  of  relatively  inexpensive  simulation  techniques  in  the  training  of  electronics 
technicians. 


Performance 

Modern  conceptions  of  system  effectiveness  take  Into  account  the  human  component  as  well  as  the 
hardware  components.  The  needs  to  determine  the  “design  specifications"  of  the  human  component  has  led 
to  a  need  for  determining  and  specifying  human  performance  standards  related  to  total  system 
effectiveness.  This  need  is  especially  apparent  when  military  commanders  and  planners  tequire  information 
concerning  the  degree  of  readiness  of  their  weapons,  units,  or  forces  for  combat  operations. 

The  need  for  a  method  to  measure  and  predict  the  human  contribution  in  a  “total  system"  context 
led  to  a  study  under  contract  with  Dunlap  and  Associates  (25;  26)  entitled  Techniques  for  Establishing 
Personnel  Performance  Standards  (TEPPS).  The  major  son  has  been  to  develop  a  model,  with  general 
applicability  to  any  system,  which  will  provide  the  following  capabilities: 

1.  Identify  the  pcrsonnel/equlpment  functional  units  comprising  a  system. 

2.  State  the  contribution  of  each  personnel/equipment  functional  unit  to  system  operation. 

3.  Determine  the  performance  standards  for  each  jMrsonnel/equipment  functional  unit  that  are 
related  directly  to  system  effectiveness  requirements. 

4.  Test  the  effects  of  deviations  from  performance  standards  on  system  effectiveness. 

Figure  I  outlines  the  data  and  procedures  required  by  TEPPS.  The  technique  involves  analysis  of 
system  Into  describable  and  useful  units  of  personnel  activities,  i.e.  performance/equipment  functional 
(PEF)  units.  Ail  the  available  data  of  a  sytem  are  studied  in  order  to  define  the  required  system  states  which 
are  implied  or  specified  by  the  equipment  design  (27),  Findinp  are  organized  and  diagrammed  in  detail  to 
form  the  Graphic  State  Sequence  Model  (GSSM).  This  serves  as  the  basis  for  generating  a  mathematical 
model  of  the  system,  (he  Mathematical  State  Sequence  Model  (MSSM). 

By  means  of  the  MSSM,  standards  are  derived  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  concerning  intrinsic 
relations  among  PEF  units.  Standards  in  terms  uf  probability  of  performance  and/or  time  to  perform  may 
be  derived  for  each  PEF  unit  and  for  every  potential  configuration  of  the  system  if  there  are  alternative 
ways  of  performing  the  system's  mission. 

The  basic  method  of  TEPPS  has  been  defined  (25),  although  since  its  inception,  it  has  undergone  a 
continual  process  of  extension  and  refinement  (2b).  Plans  have  been  made  for  evaluation  of  the  model  by 
operating  it  in  the  setting  of  a  simulated  system.  Assuming  a  successful  outcome  of  this  evaluation,  the  next 
step  will  be  an  evaluation  of  the  technique  on  an  operational  system. 
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This  technique  for  determining  systenwelated  performance  standards  for  the  human  operators  offers 
considerable  promise  in  the  following  applications: 

1.  To  quantify  human  performance  levels  demanded  by  system  effectiveness  requirements. 

2.  To  determine  the  optimum  trade-offs  between  hardware  and  human  performance  capabilities, 

3.  To  validate  predictor  tests  and  batteries  against  Job  performance  measure.. 

4.  To  provide  a  basis  for  defining  training  objectives. 


Electronics  Maintenance  Research 

Related  to  the  foregoing  selection,  training,  and  performance  research  is  a  program  of  electronics 
maintainability  research  supported  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
also  has  a  heavy  investment.  The  program  is  conducted  by  contract  with  the  Electronics  Personnel  Research 
Croup  (EPRC)  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  One  of  the  interests  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  in  this  program  of  research  is  to  develop  a  mode!  by  which  trade-offs  may  be  effected  between 
equipment  design  and  personnel  training.  Such  a  model  would  be  very  useful  in  planning  as  well  as  in 
procurement  of  weapons  systems.* 

The  Electronics  Personnel  Research  Croup  (EPRC)  maintainability  program  is  a  multidisciplinary 
attack  on  both  personnel  and  hardware  problems  which  must  be  solved  to  improve  the  maintainability  of 
electronic  equipment  in  the  Navy.  The  program  staff  includes  psychologists,  engineers,  computer 
programmers,  and  electronics  technicians.  Project  teams  work  on  interrelated  problems  of  assessing  the 
proficiency  and  improving  the  training  of  technicians,  developing  models  and  other  quantitative  tools,  and 
improving  hardware  and  software  design. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  engineering  design  of  electronic  equipment  also  results  in  a  specifiable 
maintenance  workload  for  that  equipment.  As  a  consequence  of  the  way  it  is  designed,  electronic 
equipment  has  certain  corrective  maintenance  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  technicians  performing 
corrective  maintenance  tasks.  The  number  and  kind  of  these  tasks  will  depend  upon  the  corrective 
maintenance  requirements  built  into  the  equipment,  and  upon  the  way  the  technician-equipment  interface 
U  designed,  where  interface  is  broadly  defined  to  include  hardware,  test  equipment,  and  software. 

A  fundamental  assumption  of  the  maintainability  research  program  is  that  the  corrective  maintenance 
workload,  represented  by  the  tasks  that  must  be  performed  to  fulfill  corrective  maintenance  requirements, 
is  the  starting  point,  on  the  one  hand,  for  teasing  out  hardware  variables  which  can  be  manipulated  to 
reduce  this  workload,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  identifying  training  and  proficiency  variables  which  can 
be  manipulated  to  improve  the  performance  of  it.  The  research  strategy  is  to  have  different  project  teams 
develop  specific  tools  in  their  areas  of  responsibility  and  to  combine  these  tools  into  an  integrated  model. 

As  the  work  has  progressed,  the  orientation  of  the  psychology  side  of  the  program  has  become  more 
and  more  concerned  with  problems  of  technician  proficiency  and  training  in  the  present-day  Fleet.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  equipment  the  [  now  exists  in  the  Fleet  will  continue  to  be  used  for  S 
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to  10  years,  This  equipment  cannot  be  redesigned  t--e  Fleet  "mist  live  with  it.  Therefore,  any  improvements 
in  the  availability  of  this  equipment  brought  '  reducing  Mean-Tirne-to-Repair  figures  must  come 

about  through  improvements  in  the  efFec  s  <  the  personnel  who  are  performing  corrective 
maintenance  on  it  and  in  improvements  in  the  .  urc for  maintenance  management 

Job  prof^.v-ncy  tests  have  been  developed  for  rescntatlve  equipments  currently  in  the  Fleet  and 
have  been  administered  to  samples  of  technicians  to  assets  their  corrective  maintenance  capabilities.  The 
results  of  these  performance  tests  indicate  very  strongly  that  the  technicians  who  actv.aH;'  are  responsible 
for  performing  the  maintenance  on  equmment  aboard  ships  are  weak  in  certain  essentia!  skills,  such  as  the 
use  of  test  equipment,  the  ability  to  recognize  whether  or  not  equipment  is  performing  up  to  standards,  and 
the  ability  to  do  fault  localization  by  using  front-panel  symptoms.  These  ---eficiencie;  arc  in  Uige  part 
attributable  to  the  fact  that,  although  ail  technicians  go  to  a  basic  school  (Class  A  School)  and  receive 
training  in  basic  electronics,  not  enough  of  them  can  go  to  enough  different  special  schools  on  specific 
equipment  (Class  C  School)  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  ah  the  different  types  of  equipment  that  they 
find  aboard  their  ships. 

Any  one  technician  on  a  destroyer  may  be  responsible  for  the  corrective  maintenance  of  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  equipment  and  a  total  of  perhaps  a  dozen  sets.  The  picture  is  even  worse  on  a  V  t>ke  a 
Destroyer  Escort.  A  Class  A  School  graduate  simply  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  enough  about 
all  these  different  equipments  to  meet  effectively  their  corrective  maintenance  requirements. 

This  situation  led  to  what  might  be  called  a  cognitive  unburdening  concept.  Using  the  AN/URC-32 
transceiver  as  a  vehicle,  a  fault  locator  in  the  form  of  a  small,  plastic,  hand-held  job-aid  with  an 
accompanying  manual  was  developed.  This  device,  called  the  XFL  (for  Experimental  Fault  Locator)  was 
evaluated  in  two  studies.  In  the  first,  radio  operators,  who  had  almost  no  electronics  training,  were  taught 
to  do  fault  localization  by  using  the  XFL  (31).  It  was  demonstrated  that  Radiomen  could  do  fault 
localization  with  the  aid  of  the  XFL  with  a  high  degree  of  success  and  within  reasonable  times.  For  six 
malfunctions  the  mean  tines  to  solution  required  by  these  unskilled  personnel  varied  between  3  minutes 
for  the  easiest  problem  to  17  minutes  for  the  most  difficult  problem.  Even  on  the  most  difficult  problem, 
80  per  cent  of  the  Radiomen  were  able  to  obtain  a  correct  solution  within  the  one-hour  time  limit.  In  a 
second  study,  three  groups  of  Electronics  Technicians  were  used  (32).  One  served  as  a  control  group.  It  was 
given  no  training  of  any  sort  and  was  not  shown  the  XFL  A  second  group  was  given  training  in  checking 
out  front-panel  symptoms  on  the  transceiver  but  was  not  shown  the  XFL  and  did  not  use  it  The  third 
group  was  given  training  in  checking  out  front-panel  symptoms  and  was  taught  how  to  use  the  XFL.  The 
group  that  was  taught  to  use  the  XFL  did  lignificantly  better  at  fault  localization,  circuit  isolation,  and 
component  isolation  than  did  the  two  other  groups.  The  group  that  was  taught  to  check  out  the  front  panel 
but  was  not  taught  how  to  use  the  XFL  was  able  to  do  troubleshooting  at  about  the  same  speed  as  the 
group  using  the  job-aid,  but  they  were  not  able  to  solve  the  harder  problems.  The  control  group  did  very 
poorly,  both  in  terms  of  time  and  the  number  in  the  group  solving  the  problems. 

The  XFL  represents  an  implementation  of  cognitive  unburdening.  It  is  a  way  of  impioving  the 
corrective  maintenance  of  equipment  now  in  the  Fleet,  within  the  context  of  the  realities  which  txist;  that 
is,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  corrective  maintenance  that  is  done  is  done  by  Class  A  School  graduates  who 
do  not  have  the  breadth  of  knowledge  of  the  different  equipments  that  they  need.  A  job-aid  like  the  XFL 
fills  that  gap  by  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  know  the  symptom-malfunction  relationships  at  the 
fault  localization  level  for  each  of  the  equipments  for  which  they  find  themselves  responsible.  This  concept 
can  be  implemented  in  a  number  of  different  ways;  the  XFL  device  represents  only  one  of  these  ways. 
Another  is  represented  in  problem-tree  charts  which  portray  the  entire  logic  for  fault  localization  on  one 
large  sheet. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  question  of  how  training  of  technicians  might 
be  improved.  This  has  taken  the  form  both  of  analysis  of  training  as  a  process  and  of  the  development  of 
specific  recommendations.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  training  objectives  for  corrective  maintenance  on  the 
AN/URC-32  and  on  the  AN/SPS40  radar.  These  training  objectives  have  been  developed  in  extreme  detail 
They  are  a  specification  of  the  kinds  of  terminal  behaviors  that  a  technician  should  be  capable  of  as  a 
consequence  of  Class  C  School  training  on  this  equipment.  While  training  objectives  are  a  first  step  in  the 
development  of  a  training  program,  a  second  step  consists  of  deriving  teaming  objectives  from  these,  and  a 
third  step  consists  of  developing  methods  for  accomplishing  the  training.  Development  of  learning 
objectives  involves  identification  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  that  mutt  be  taught  technicians  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  training  objectives.  Although  tliese  feeommendations  will  be  supplied  to  the  appropriate 
individuals  in  the  Navy,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  also  be  used  as  a  basis  for  experimental  training 
courses  to  be  developed  and  administered  by  the  EPRG  staff,  utilizing  recent  developments  in  programmed 
instruction  and  computer-aided  instruction. 

As  was  pointed  out,  a  major  objective  of  the  maintainability  research  program  is  to  develop  the  tools 
necessary  for  dealing  with  such  questions  as  how  engineering  design  configurations  affect  the  corrective 
maintenance  workload  and  the  training  that  must  be  given  a  technician  who  is  supposed  to  perform  that 
corrective  maintenance.  In  effect,  what  is  needed  is  the  identification  of  the  relationships  across  training, 
task,  and  design  domains,  and  the  development  of  tools  and  models  which  can  be  used  to  quantify  their 
effects. 

The  first  of  these  tools  developed  by  EPRG  was  in  the  area  of  troubleshooting.  Those  parts  of  the 
corrective  maintenance  task  spectrum  which  involved  troubleshooting  have  long  been  known  to  be  very 
difficult  for  technicians  and  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  equipment  downtime.  A  quantitative  model  of 
the  troubleshooting  process  was  needed  in  order  to  evaluate  technician  troubleshooting  proficiency  and  to 
reduce  troubleshooting  to  an  orderly  process  that  could  be  related  to  design  and  training  variables.  A  model 
incorporating  a  Bayesian  processor  was  developed  and  was  implemented  by  a  digital  computer  program 
(33).  This  computer  model,  called  BETS,  can  troubleshoot  electronic  equipment  if  it  is  provided  with  what 
is  called  the  symptom-malfunction  matrix  for  that  equipment.  This  matrix  consists  of  the  symptom 
patterns  produced  at  test  points  by  each  possible  malfunction  in  the  equipment.  The  BETS  program  steps 
through  test  points  one  at  a  time.  At  each  step,  it  computes  the  probabilities  for  all  of  a  set  of  defined 
malfunctions.  As  it  examines  the  symptoms  at  each  additional  test  point,  it  recomputes  these  probabilities. 
The  process  continues  until  it  converges  on  the  solution;  that  is,  one  of  the  probabilities  becomes  one  and 
the  rest  become  zero.  At  that  point,  the  malfunction  has  been  located,  and  the  program  stops.  In  looking 
for  the  next  best  test  point  to  go  to  after  each  step,  the  program  examines  all  possible  next  moves  and 
selects  that  one  which  will  be  most  efficient;  that  is,  which  will  move  it  the  greatest  distance  toward  a 
solution. 

This  model  has  been  used  for  several  purposes,  among  them  to  score  technician  troubleshooting 
behavior.  A  special  type  of  performance  test  was  developed  in  which  the  exact  moves  and  the  sequence  of 
moves  of  each  technician  could  be  recorded  with  IBM  cards.  The  efficiency  of  these  human  troubleshooting 
sequences  then  could  be  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  the  BETS  sequences  for  solving  the  same 
problems.  In  two  studies  using  this  technique,  it  was  found  that  Class  A  School  technicians  are  only  about  a 
fourth  or  a  third  as  efficient  as  the  BETS  model. 

Other  data  collected  in  these  studies  resulted  from  the  administration  of  a  symptom-mallunction 
matrix  (S-M)  test.  These  tests  required  the  subjects  to  complete  each  cell  in  a  symptom-  malfunction  matrix 
by  inserting  a  subjective  probability.  If  the  subject  thought  the  designated  malfunction  could  have  caused  a 
particular  symptom  at  a  particular  test  point,  he  inserted  a  high  probability  in  the  corresponding  cell  If  he 
thought  that  the  malfunction  could  rot  have  caused  a  symptom  at  that  test  point,  he  inserted  a  low 
probability.  If  he  did  not  know,  he  inserted  a  probability  of  ,50. 
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These  data  can  be  evaluated  in  vatioui  ways.  One  of  the  interests  was  to  estimate  the  reliability  of  the 
S-M  test.  It  was  found  that  technicians  can  give  subjective  probability  estimates  of  this  sort  with  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  reliability.  The  stability,  or  test-retest,  reliabilities  were  around  .85.  These  data  also  indicate 
the  kinds  of  symptom-malfunction  relationships  that  are  relatively  difficult  foi  technicians  to  understand 
and  the  kinds  that  are  relatively  easy.  An  analysis  of  the  errors  that  technicians  made  in  taking  these  tests 
has  revealed  that  AC  and  DC  circuit  relationships  are  difficult  for  them  to  understand  and  that  simple 
resistance  relationships  are  very  easy.  A  factor  analysis  of  these  error  data  his  revealed  that  the  major  factor 
is  a  complexity  factor  which  evidently  corresponds  to  a  complexity  dimension  identified  in  earlier 
multidimensional  scaling  studies  conducted  by  EPRG.  Evidently,  the  primary  cause  of  errors  in  completing 
symptom-malfunction  matrix  tests  lies  in  the  number  of  electronic  events  going  on  in  the  circuit  which 
must  be  considered  before  it  can  be  determined  that  a  particular  malfunction  could  have  caused  a  particular 
symptom. 

An  interesting  result  of  error  analyses  done  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  performance  test 
results  was  the  identification  of  the  relationship  between  symptom  patterns  and  malfunction  confusions. 
When  technicians  are  troubleshooting,  they  often  confuse  one  possible  malfunction  with  another.  It  was 
found  that  malfunctions  most  often  confused  with  each  other  have  very  similar  symptom  patterns.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  result.  But  the  demonstration  of  this  result  stability  among  basic  and 
advanced  students  leads  to  an  important  design  principle:  Provide  front-pane)  indications  and  test  points 
that  will  unambiguously  discriminate  among  all  major  malfunction  possibilities.  Furthermore,  the 
identification  of  this  relationship  points  to  some  intriguing  possibilities  for  improving  training.  Error 
matrices  derived  from  S-M  tests  can  be  used  to  identify  circuit  relationships  which  a  given  population  of 
trainees  do  not  know  very  well  and  to  guide  remedial  training. 

The  BETS  program  is  being  used  in  a  number  of  ways  in  addition  to  its  use  as  a  criterion  measure  of 
troubleshooting  proficiency.  For  example,  it  has  been  used  to  produce  optimum  fault  localization 
sequences  for  the  AN/URC-32.  In  general,  if  a  symptom-malfunction  matrix  is  available  for  a  piece  of 
equipment,  the  program  can  very  quickly  determine  a  set  of  optimal  fault  localization  sequences  for  each 
identifiable  fault  area  in  the  equipment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  AN/URC-32,  the 
optimal  sequences  that  were  generated  by  the  program  very  closely  resembled  those  which  were 
incorporated  in  the  XFi.  job-aid  discussed  above.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  job-aid  it  was  practically  more  efficient  to  group  the  very  easy  tests  to  be  done  first,  simply  because 
they  were  so  easy  to  do.  An  example  would  be  a  fuse  indicator  light.  Even  though  looking  at  a  fuse 
indicator  light  first  might  not  be  the  most  efficient  first  step,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Bayesian  processor, 
it  can  be  done  so  quickly  that  in  a  practical  job-aid  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps.  Once  these 
quick-and-easy  checks  were  grouped  in  this  way,  it  was  found  that  the  remainder  of  the  sequences 
incorporated  in  the  job-aid  and  those  identified  by  the  BETS  program  were  almost  identical.  Thus,  the 
BETS  model  is  a  tool  with  a  considerable  amount  of  versatility.  It  will  be  integrated  with  othei  models  as 
they  are  developed. 

A  second  tool,  developed  by  the  EPRG  engineering  staff,  is  a  method  for  synthesizing  times  from 
design  configurations.  This  represents  an  extension  and  an  automation  of  industrial  engineering 
Methods-Time-Measurement  procedures  and  is  caited  ARMAN  (34).  ARMAN  is  another  computer  program 
containing  on  the  order  of  twelve  hundred  FORTRAN  IV  instructions.  It  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  tool 
for  estimating  the  corrective  maintenance  time  cost  of  a  particular  design.  These  time  costs  are  one  measure 
of  the  Inherent  Corrective  Maintenance  Workload  (iCMW)  because  they  are  based  upon  the  generation  of 
task  sequences  comprising  the  ICMW,  the  assignment  of  time  units  to  the  smallest  actions  in  the  task 
sequences,  and  the  synthesis  of  these  units  into  total  times.  In  other  words,  the  ARMAN  program  not  only 
synthesizes  times,  it  also  generates  the  action  and  task  patterns  that  consume  the  time. 
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The  time  units  that  are  used  by  ARMAN  to  i>  ,<thmte  task  timet  an  the  general  units  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  Method-Time-  Measurement  Alteration.  Their  method  it  recognized  and  uaed  widely  in 
industrial  engineering.  Because  the  units  they  have  developed  are  perfectly  general,  the  ARMAN  procedure 
is  applicable  to  any  equipment  whose  dimensions  and  specifications  can  be  defined.  This  is  not  the  cate 
with  those  time  estimation  procedures  that  are  based  upon  times  derived  from  the  observation  of 
maintenance  of  particular  kinds  of  systems  in  the  field  by  a  particular  sample  of  technicians. 

This  program  is  being  used  to  evaluate  two  different  radar  configurations,  one  a  hybrid, 
transisUMwacuum  tube  model,  and  the  other  a  hybrid,  microminiaturized  integrated  circuit-discrete 
component  model.  Microminiaturization  techniques  have  resulted  in  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  and  weight 
of  the  radar  to  a  factor  of  about  two  or  tlirte,  The  questions  that  are  being  asked  of  ARMAN  relate  to  the 
effects  of  these  design  changes  on  the  corrective  maintenance  task  cycle  and  on  the  minimum  times  which 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  corrective  maintenance  task  cycles.  These  minimum  times  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  no  error*  are  made  in  the  performance  and  that  the  performer  does  not  have  to  stop  to 
read  technical  manuals  or  look  up  other  information. 

Using  ARMAN,  it  has  been  found  that  the  microminiaturized  design  will  cut  the  1CMW  time  in  half. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  possible  to  explore  the  effects  of  certain  design  philosophies  and  certain  design 
variables.  For  example,  current  integrated  circuit  (IC)  technology  calls  for  using  IC  chips  in  combination 
with  discrete  components  as  the  most  economical  application.  When  this  is  done,  the  question  of  the  time 
cost  of  removing  and  replacing  discrete  components,  which  requires  unsoldering,  cutting  leads,  and 
resoldering,  is  an  important  one.  It  was  found  in  the  microminiaturized  radar  that  repair  times  for  discrete 
components  were  a  significant  part  of  the  total  inherent  corrective  maintenance  workload  (ICMW). 

It  is  also  possible  with  the  ARMAN  program  to  vary  certain  design  factors  hypothetically  and  to 
explore  their  effects  upon  inherent  corrective  maintenance  times.  For  example,  if  modularization  is  carried 
down  to  the  level  of  one  IC  chip  With  its  associated  two  or  three  discretes,  so  that  these  can  be  put  on  a 
small  printed  circuit  board  and  the  board  can  be  substituted  without  soldering  and  unsoldering  leads,  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  inherent  corrective  maintenance  workload  time  results.  The  exploration  of  variables  of 
this  sort  with  the  ARMAN  program  is  currently  continuing. 

A  third  model  that  it  under  development  by  EPRG  is  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  errors  in  the 
performance  of  serial-action  tasks,  which  are  characteristic  of  corrective  maintenance  tasks.  This  model, 
now  under  development,  will  contain  two  parts:  a  task  taxonomy  for  corrective  maintenance  tasks  and  a 
theory  of  errors.  The  objective  here  is  to  develop  a  tool  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  human  unreliability 
in  performing  corrective  maintenance.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  throughgoing  analysis  of  the  factors  involved 
will  reveal  the  principal  sources  of  these  errors,  and  also  will  provide  the  basis  for  developing  models 
implemented  by  computer  programs  to  explore  important  aspects  of  error  generation,  error  detection,  and 
error  correction  in  relation  to  mayor  maintenance  interface  configurations. 

Ultimately,  it  is  anticipated  that  these  various  tools  can  be  brought  together  into  an  integrated  model 
which  can  be  used  to  establish  trade-offs  between  equipment  design  and  personnel  training  and  to  point  to 
the  most  feasible  ways  to  improve  the  maintainability  of  electronic  equipment.  For  example,  the  BETS 
program  can  be  used  to  identify  optimal  sequences  for  fault  localization  and  component  isolation;  and  the 
ARMAN  program  can  be  applied  to  these  sequences  to  estimate  the  time  costs  of  performing  them.  Two 
theoretically  equivalent  sequences  may  have  quite  different  time  costs,  depending  on  the  kinds  of 
front-panel  controls  or  test  equipment  that  must  be  manipulated  in  order  to  acquire  information  about  the 
state  of  the  equipment.  Part  of  the  work  on  a  theory  of  errors  involves  finding  ways  to  estimate  the  costs  of 
error.,  for  example,  in  terms  of  time  lost.  Again,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  ARMAN  program  can  be 
employed  to  do  this  in  conjunction  with  models  now  under  development. 


Computer  Applicator*  In  Ptnoawl  PtMMtag  and  Management 

The  development  of  modem  computer  technology  has  hid  a  powerful  impact  on  development  of 
improved  personnel  planning  and  management  techniques.  Research  initiated  only  a  few  yean  ago  it  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  such  functions  at  job  classification,  personnel  distribution,  enlisted  advancement 
planning,  fleet-shore  rotation  planning,  and  planning  of  personnel  requirements.  The  COMPASS  Project,  a 
computerized  technique  for  classification  and  allocation  of  qualified  men  to  school  and  job  assignments  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Personnel  Research  Activity  at  San  Diego,  California  has  been  directing  a  continuous 
and  concerted  effort  to  develop  and  promote  the  Use  of  computer  techniques  in  reducing  the  burden  and 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  personnel  planning  and  control  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  a  method  for 
computing  optimal  petty  officer  ratios  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  was  developed  and 
demonstrated  on  the  Radarman  rating  (35).  In  this  method  currant  trends  in  retention  rates,  advancements, 
and  petty  officer  requirements  were  taken  into  account  Another  development  along  the  same  lines  was  the 
development  of  a  computerized  algebraic  model  for  use  in  enlisted  personnel  planning  (36).  The  model 
simulates  the  enlisted  advancement  system  and  predicts  the  values  of  tlx  variables  for  nine  pay  grades  in  the 
enlisted  ratings.  More  recently  (37)  a  network  flow  technique  his  been  developed  to  optimize  personnel  on 
board  by  pay  grad*.  This  technique  simulates  the  movement  of  personnel  into  and  out  of  a  pay  grade  of  a 
rating.  Taking  into  account  the  constraints  of  attrition,  advancements  and  demotions,  and  personnel  at  the 
El  to  E3  pay  grades,  the  model  optimizes  the  allocation  of  personnel  to  pay  grades  in  the  light  cf  existing 
requirements.  This  is  done  for  a  5-year  period  and  considers  the  personnel  presently  on  board.  The 
adoption  and  implementation  of  this  model  for  use  in  routine  planning  is  being  considered.  Another  model 
has  been  developed  for  computerized  distribution,  rotation,  and  assignment  of  perse. me  1  into  the  fleets.  It 
simulates  the  distribution  process  of  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Distribution  Oiifce,  Pacific  Fleet  (38). 

The  Navy  is  also  interested  in  the  way  computer  simulation  models  can  be  used  to  investigate 
personnel  performance  considerations  in  the  early  development  cycles  of  new  weapons  systems,  especial’ y 
in  respect  to  man-machine  interactions.  One  such  simulation  model  has  been  developed  under  contract  wi?h 
Serendipity  Associates  (39).  The  principal  feature  of  interest  of  this  model  h  its  capacity  to  determine, 
within  the  total  system,  the  results  of  interaction  between  human  performs  nee  variables  and  other  syitern 
variables  such  as  equipment  reliability,  spares,  and  related  support  equipments.  This  model  is  now  at  the 
validation  stage.  If  the  results  of  the  validation  are  favorable,  the  model  should  provide  a  valuable  means  to 
develop  trade-off  information  concerning  human  and  hardware  performance  characteristics. 


Cooduskxi  and  Summary 

The  foregoing  review  of  recent  research  of  the  Bures u  of  Naval  Personnel  is  by  no  means  a  full  and 
comprehensive  one.  Many  studies  were  omitted  from  these  pages  which  merit  attention.  However,  the 
purpose  of  the  author,  in  selecting  the  studies  that  were  included  herein,  was  to  present  them  as 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  have  persistently  been  emerging  in  recent  years. 

In  the  area  of  selection  and  classification  research  the  traditional  focus  on  the  improvement  of 
differential  and  predictive  validity  continues.  But  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  automating  testing 
and  the  entire  classification  process,  including  allocation  of  personnel  to  billets.  As  a  result,  the  Navy's 
Project  COMPASS  has  come  to  fruition  and  will  be  operational  on  a  centralized  basis  in  a  year.  Retention 
problems,  which  is  the  Navy’s  term  for  personnel  turnover  problems,  have  received  considerable  attention. 
Attempts  to  develop  tests  to  identify  the  career-prone  person  have  thus  far  not  been  successful,  Some 
promise,  however,  lies  in  the  potential  value  of  an  officer  key  for  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  data  are  being  collected  to  identify  numerous  variables  that  are  related  to  a 
criterion  of  retention  v*.  non-retention. 


Training  is  such  a  vast  enterprise  in  ail  the  armed  services  that  attention  to  it  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
The  Navy  has  experienced  sn  expansion  of  its  training  research  program  in  recent  yean.  In  this  area  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  finding  or  developing  ways  to  improve  training,  to  make  it  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
the  investment  of  time  and  dollars  in  certain  courses  of  instruction  as  well  as  in  toms  of  tire  terminal 
product.  Hence,  a  major  effort  has  been  directed  toward  improvement  of  training  in  electronics 
maintenance.  Studies  have  shown  that  Electronics  Technician  training  curricula  can  be  pared  down  in  tome 
respects  without  affecting  the  proficiency  of  the  graduate. 

Research  on  electronics  maintainability  has  been  directed  toward  developing  techniques  for 
measuring  the  performance  of  electronics  personnel.  A  principle  of  cognitive  unburdening  has  led  to 
successful  development  of  job-aids  for  Electronics  Technicians.  A  computer  model  to  troubleshoot 
electronic  equipment  has  been  employed  as  a  criterion  against  which  to  evaluate  human  troubleshooting 
performance.  Another  development  emerging  from  research  on  electronics  maintainability  is  a  program  by 
which  certain  design  factors  in  electronic  equipment  can  be  hypothetically  v, tried  in  order  to  explore  their 
effects  on  corrective  maintenance  workload.  These  models  should  ultimately  serve  to  establish  trade-offs 
between  equipment  design  and  personnel  training. 

Although  normative  performance  standards  are  not  too  difficult  to  develop  in  some  instances, 
criterion-referenced  performance  standards  are  quite  difficult  to  obtain.  A  technique  for  estimating 
personnel  performance  standards  in  the  context  of  a  total  system  has  been  developed  and  is  in  the  process 
of  being  evaluated  under  operational  conditions. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  application  of  computer  technology  to  simulation  of  personnel 
management  and  man-machine  interactions.  Such  simulations  yield  large  quantities  of  information  rapidly 
and  will  serve  to  facilitate  the  decisions  of  manpower  management  planners. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 
IN  JOB  SYSTEMS  SETTINGS 
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Depart  m#nt  of  tht  Army 


Historically,  the  personnel  research  activities  of  the  U.  s. 

Army  Personnel  Research  Office  hive  been  larfely  the  activities  of 
industrial  psychology.  We  came  by  this  trend  naturally  since  our 
pioneers  were  essentially  industrial  psychologists,  steeped  in  the 
tradition  of  the  psychology  of  jobs  -  the  psychology  of  the  world  of 
work.  The  methodological  mainstay  of  industrial  psychology* 
psychological  testing  and  test  development,  became  APRO’s 
mainstay  (and  in  many  ways  still  is)  to  predict  success  in  training, 
success  in  total  job  parformance,  or  success  in  slices  of  jobs,  tasks,  or 
job  functions.  As  a  case  in  point,  APRO  has  worked  intensively  on 
general  mental  ability  testing  for  screening  enlisted  personitel,  lint 
for  the  Army  alcne  and  from  19S0  to  the  present  day,  as  Executive 
Agent  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Similarly,  APRO  from  World 
War  II  to  the  present  has  been  heavily  engaged  both  in  the 
methodology  and  substance  of  differential  classification.  Today, 
under  a  directive  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense /Manpower  (Secretary  Morris),  APRO  is 
spearheading  a  joint-service  effort  to  develop  a  common  aptitude  test  battery  to  be  utilized  by  all  services 
for  screening  and  classification  purposes  in  the  high  school  testing  program. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  great  emphasis  the  Army  has  placed  on  individual  combat  performance  and 
individual  combat  officer  performance,  APRO  has  for  a  number  of  decades  also  emphasized  noncognitive 
research.  To  review  the  dozens  of  projects  in  the  area  would  go  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Most 
significant  perhaps  in  the  early  period  was  a  heavy  concern  with  the  development  of  possible  piedictive 
measures  of  successful  combat  performance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man's  will  to  fight  as  a  vital 
adjunct  to  cognitive  capabilities  required  in  such  situations. 

The  finding  that  combat  performance  could  be  predicted  through  noncognitive  measures  was  turned 
into  operational  use.  The  Classification  Inventory  was  introduced  into  the  Army  Classification  Battery  in 
1958,  as  well  as  into  the  Army  Aptitude  Area  System  (13).  Combat  performance  itself  was  measured 
largely  by  means  of  ratings,  the  promise  of  "objective"  criteria  being  fruitless.  We  capitalized  upon  yean  of 
research  to  establish  methods  for  obtaining  reliable  and  valid  ratings  appropriate  for  use  ss  job  criteria.  For 
example,  in  reputed  studies,  we  found  that  a  large  general  factor  dominates  the  rating  even  where 
concerted  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  different  aspects  of  job  performance  by  using  a  number  of 
specific  rating  scales.  At  least  once  we  tried  what  might  be  called  contextual  suppressors  ( 1 2).  In  predicting 
combat  performance  we  tried  once  again  to  delineate  different  aspects  of  combat  proficiency  but  had  to 
settle  on  how  good  a  man’s  overall  performance  in  combat  was  (8).  We  hid  also  found  very  little  difference 
in  validity  between  ratings  by  raters  classed  ss  "hard"  and  those  called  "easy"  raters  and  stopped  worrying 
about  the  rater  difference  (1;  2).  The  intelligence  of  the  rater  had  been  found  to  make  little  difference, 
except  possibly,  where  raters  were  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  distribution  on  mental  ability  (3).  We 
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aeeunralatfd  empirical  evidence  that  raters  agree  more  in  their  evaluations  of  job  success  if  they  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  obeerve  the  individual  performing  on  the  job;  e.g„  peer  ratings  have  superior  validity 
over  cadre  ratings  (4).  Fellow  trainees  or  fellow  workers  on  the  job  are  generally  in  a  !■  (ter  position  to 
observe  performance  of  another.  Perhaps  this  is  an  obvious  finding,  but  in  the  basic  training  lituati  in,  even 
a  period  as  short  as  three  01  five  weeks  is  sufficient  to  finable  the  rater  to  make  the  gross  judgment  required. 
Equally  obvious,  perhaps,  is  the  finding  that  the  rating  based  on  the  judgments  of  more  than  one  rater  is 
belief  than  the  single  rating.  This  is  true  to  the  tune  of  a  rating  validity  of  .53  for  single  ratings  compat  .  *  to 
the  average  cf  ten  ratings  with  a  validity  coefficient  of  .94  (5),  Little  improvement  can  be  expected  beyond 
ten.  How  many  actually  to  combine  is  a  nutter  of  administrative  convenience.  These  findings  we  capitalized 
upon  quite  readily. 

In  more  recent  yean  it  became  apparent  that  for  predicting  differential  officer  success,  the  kind  of 
philosophy  which  we  had  used  successfully  in  differential  enlisted  classification  could  be  readiiy  translated 
into  action  in  the  Officer  Prediction  Research  Program.  The  study  to  differentially  predict  officer  success  in 
combat,  administrative,  and  technical  assignments  is  approaching  completion  (14). 

We  said  earlier  tiu'  the  personnel  research  psychology  effort  In  APRO  has  been  based  in  industrial 
psychology.  To  characterize  our  current  research  effort  best  is  to  uy  that  during  the  last  decade  we  have 
moved  even  more  vigorously  into  the  psychology  of  jobs  and  the  world  of  work  while  taking  full  advantage 
of  methodological  developments  such  as  operations  research  (including  cott  effectiveness  concepts);  we 
have  placed  emphasis  on  mission  output;  we  have  taken  greater  and  greater  advantage  of  sophisticated 
computer  capabilities  and  its  software;  and  we  have  added  systems  analysis  to  our  stock  of  techniques 

What  has  all  this  meant?  For  us  at  APRO  it  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  research  program 
designed  to  improve  the  total  mission  output  in  a  work  setting,  be  it  ■  simple  job,  a  slice  of  a  job,  jobs  in 
the  aggregate,  or  a  group  of  jobs  interrelated  in  conjunction  with  sophisticated  equipment.  APRO's  current 
effort  is  characterized  by  a  concern  with  each  of  theta  areat  (Table  1).  However,  there  is  much  less 
preoccupation  with  finding  the  best  man  for  each  job.  With  greater  and  greater  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower,  whether  military  or  civilian,  and  in  fact  with  greater  shortages  of  any  manpower,  selection  must 
often  take  a  hind  seat.  We  have  recognized  that  industrial  and  personnel  research  psychology  have,  ifter  all, 
cUseicaUy  concentrated  not  only  upon  selection  and  training  but  upon  work  methods  and  interface 
problems  with  equipment  and  the  man  in  his  total  work  environment. 

With  the  methodologies  and  computer  equipment  available,  we  could  begin  to  ask  more  profitable 
research  questions,  taking  into  account  real  world  variables.  First,  how  can  the  military  effectiveness  in  a 
systems  setting  be  improved?  Second,  considering  more  directly  the  military  user's  problem,  how  can  we 
improve  the  military  million  effectiveness,  assuming  that  we  can  realistically  measure  this  effectiveness?  In 
fact,  much  of  recent  effort  has  been  to  borrow  psychometric  theory  for  criterion  development  and  apply  it 
to  systems  output  measurement  (1 1).  Once  that  is  accomplished,  additional  questions  can  be  asked,  if 
selection  and  training  art  held  constant  (Table  2)  utd  work  methods  varied,  what  effect  is  there  on  the 
measured  output?  Using  a  measured  output  of  performance  of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  an 
information  system,  we  examined  a  variety  of  Work  Methods  for  imago  interpreter  teams  (Table  3): 

Work  Method  I,  in  which  image  interpreters  worked  and  reported  independently  and  in  w  iich  their 
performance  was  scored  for  right  identifications,  wrong  identifications  and  omits  for  teams  of  two. 

Work  Method  11,  same  as  Work  Method  I  but  scored  only  for  responses  on  which  the  two  interpreters 
agreed. 

Work  Method  HI,  wherein  interpreters  worked  in  teams  and  discussed  their  identifications  freely 
before  recording  them. 
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Tuhlf  J,  Total  Mean  Performance  Scores  for  Image  Interpreter  Teams  Working  under  Different 
Method*  and  for  Individual*  Working  Alone* 


Tows  Merited » 

Right 

Wrong 

%  Accuracy 

I 

Independent:  All  responses  <\  -  15  teams) 

15.1 

112.9 

14 

11 

Independent:  Agreed  responses  (\  w  15  teams) 

3.9 

7.1 

33 

III 

Cooperative  (\  “  30  teams) 

10.1 

40.6 

22 

IV 

Individuals  Alone  (\  ■-  individuals) 

H.l 

50.8 

16 

•  Mean  Right,  Wrong,  and  Accuracy  tcoret  between  team  methods  air  signilicantly  different  (f’^'.Ul  ), 
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Method  I  gave  the  largest  number  of  correct  identifications  but  also  the  largest  number  of  wrong 
identifications.  Method  11  gave  a  much  better  accuracy  record  but  had  many  fewer  identifications  of  either 
kind.  Method  li  had  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  1  and  II.  Each  method  was  thus  judged  to  have 
potential  usefulness  to  the  commander,  depending  upon  his  needs:  Work  Method  I  for  maximum 
identifications  (however,  including  many  wrongs).  Work  Method  II  for  maximum  accuracy  (however,  fewer 
identifications),  and  Work  Method  ill  for  a  reasonable  compromise  (6). 

If  we  provide  sophisticated  equipment  such  as  stereo  to  the  image  interpreter  at  a  known  cost  (which 
might  be  considerable),  is  stereo  worth  its  dollar  cost  in  terms  of  its  accuracy  and  completeness  gains,  if  in 
fact  there  are  any  gains?  What  would  be  tlie  effect  on  the  measured  output?  In  short,  the  current  thinking 
in  APRO  is  to  approximate  the  world  of  work  at  least  in  part  in  a  systems  setting  where  interaction  effects 
can  be  systematically  examined  and  trade-offs  evaluated  from  a  cost-  effectiveness  point  of  view. 

Let  us  call  it  the  criterion  concept  in  new  dress.  If  we  are  going  to  put  more  money  and  time  in 
training  for  a  given  level  of  performance,  how  much  poorer  quality  of  personnel  can  we  utilize?  It  seems  to 
us  crucial  that  a  beginning  be  made  to  attempt  research  where  a  mix  between  different  kinds  of  training  and 
varying  qualities  of  people  available  are  evaluated  and  the  different  mixes  are  studied  in  terms  of  payoff, 
cost  matrices,  and  trade-off  considerations.  The  military  might  specify  its  objectives  in  terms  of  time  and 
cost  of  training.  Eight  weeks  are  now  required  for  basic  training.  Perhaps  four  or  twelve  would  be  more 
useful.  Perhaps  we  might  use  a  track  system  and  achieve  better  results  it.  the  same  length  of  time. 
Computerization  and  simulation  techniques  at  least  make  possible  experimentation  with  these  potential 
advances.  Of  course,  many  of  these  projects  may  involve  getting  several  organizations  together. 

By  way  of  refocus,  the  iesearch  program  of  APRO  falls  at  this  time  under  three  major  categories,  with 
efforts  under  each  as  indicated  in  Table  4. 

Under  Human  Performance  Experimentation  we  seek  principles  applicable  to  many  Army  systems. 
General  behavioral  functions  common  to  many  Army  systems  to  enhance  man’s  functioning  in  those 
systems  are  studied.  These  activities  have  been  conducted  with  regard  to  such  behavioral  functions  or  slices 
of  jobs  as  vigilance  required  of  monitors  in  many  systems,  ability  to  communicate  more  efficiently  via 
radio-telephonic  means  in  combat  operations  in  a  modern  tactical  environment,  and  other  functions  now 
under  exploration  such  as  ability  to  perform  efficiently  in  night  operations.  To  do  the  research,  we  obtain 
parameters  and  variables  from  the  military  systems  under  study,  We  simulate  in  the  laboratory,  using  special 
program  equipment  for  da'a  input  and  data  reduction,  and  check  out  the  experiments  in  the  field.  Typical 
independent  variables  used  in  vigilance  research  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Typical  of  the  Selection  Research  effort,  where  we  study  jobs  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  attempt  to 
determine  how  to  make  optimum  use  of  enlisted  personnel  of  lower  mental  standards.  A  host  of  studies  in 
the  military  services  over  several  decades  has  shown  the  utility  of  AFQT  scores  in  measuring  the  potential 
value  of  young  men  for  performance  in  military  jobs.  As  we  go  down  the  AFQT  scale,  however,  we  are 
harder  put  to  find  ways  of  training  the  men,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  level  of  performance  where  they  can  function  without  close  supetvision.  Cumulated 
research  experience  dictates  we  must  hold  to  a  quality  level  with  a  reasonable  success  probability. 

The  use  of  manpower  models  in  personnel  resource  allocation  research  is  another  examp’  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  about  jobs  in  the  aggregate.  In  a  series  of  studies  conducted  at  the  U.  S.  Anny  ,  ersonnel 
Research  Office,  a  sequence  of  computerized  simulations  of  personnel  systems  has  been  developed.  »rr  such 
models  sequences  of  normally  distributed  random  numbers  are  generated  and  then  transformed  so  they 
have  the  statistical  characteristics  of  scores  t!.e  variables  represented  in  the  model  for  tire  input 
population.  Particular  operations  arc  then  applied  to  these  simulated  personnel  samples,  the  optimal 
allocation  is  performed,  and  the  criterion  variable  is  calculated. 
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ihlr  4-  Major  Categories  of  KcMparcb  al  Al’KO 
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Information  Assimilation 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Requirements 

Night  Operations 

Decision  Making 

Officer  Leadership 

(under  exploration) 

Combat  Selection  and 

Special  Warfare 

Manpower  Information  Systems 

Table  5.  liSAPRO  Vigilance  Rene  art'll 

( 2 3  Variables  for  Vigilance  Research) 

Specific  Signal  Characteristics 

Personal  Factors-Changes 

Spatial  location  of  display 

Fatigue 

Background  stimulation 

Muscle  tension 

Programmed  artificial  signals 

Search  patterns 

Differential  allocation  to  sense  modalities 

Personal  Fuctors»lndividual  Differences 

Immediate  Task  Factors 

Personality 

Length  of  vigil 

Personal  history 

Supervisory  techniques 

Perceptual  acuity 

Physical  restrictions 

Self-report  (within  session) 

Responding  proce  dures 

Time  perception 

General  Environmental  Factors 

Activity  levels 

Ambient  noise  level 

Sex  of  operator 

Job  motivation 

Background  lighting 

Stability  and  generality  of  vigilance 

Temperature  and  humidity 

Example:  In  setting  up  the  Aptitude  Area  classification  system  in  1949,  certain  operational 
expedients  were  introduced  to  facilitate  hand  computation  of  performance  estimates,  the  compiling  of 
data,  and  the  assigning  of  men.  The  Aptitude  Area  score  was  one  such  simplification,  even  though 
least-squares  regression  estimates  of  performance  in  various  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  based 
on  the  11  Army  Classification  Battery  (ACB)  tests  would  provide  the  most  efficient  basis  for  personnel 
assignment.  Each  Aptitude  Area  was  based  upon  only  two  ACB  variables  and  was  used  in  lieu  of,  or  as 
approximations  of,  predicted  performances  for  specific  MOS  categories  or  occupational  areas.  The  same 
Aptitude  Area  score  is  used  for  all  MOS  within  each  of  the  occupational  categories.  A  second  operational 
expedient  was  use  of  grouped  scores  from  0-9  instead  of  the  full  range  of  Army  standard  scores  of  40-160. 
How  much  information  was  lost  by  these  expedients?  Two  major  simulations  were  conducted  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  gain  in  overall  performance  that  would  result  from  substituting  full  regression  estimates 
based  on  a  full  range  of  scores. 
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Optimal  allocution  was  carried  out  lor  a  number  of  samples  using  botli  the  Aptitude  Area  scores  and 
ilic  least-squares  regression  estimates  of  performance.  Realistic  quota  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
allocation.  I  lie  procedures  were  then  evaluated  by  calculating  the  allocation  averages,  i.e.,  mean  expected 
performance  for  personnel  allocated  by  the  two  procedures.  Average  performance  under  optimal  allocation 
with  Aptitude  Area  composites  was  approximately  3  to  3!-i  performance  units  higher  than  expected  under 
random  allocation.  Thus,  the  average  gain  ovei  taiulom  assignment  by  optimal  allocation  would  be  twice  as 
much  by  using  regression  estimates  of  performance  as  it  is  by  use  of  the  current  Aptitude  Area  scores.  The 
g  in  in  the  percentage  of  men  of  superior  performance  assigned  by  the  use  of  full  regression  as  compared 
w  ■Hi  Tie  two-variable  composite  is  even  more  impressive.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  and  similar  studies  now 
in  pr  .igiess,  recommendations  have  been  made  concerning  implementation  of  certain  regression  estimate?  of 
performance  for  allocation  procedures  (9). 

In  the  second  study,  the  effect  of  score  groupings  on  value  of  the  objective  function  was  studied.  A 
significant  loss  occurred  in  the  allocation  average  using  the  one-digit  code,  although  the  loss  is 
comparatively  small.  Nevertheless,  we  would  recommend  use  of  the  full  range  of  performance  estimates  in 
me  conlext  of  a  newly  designed  automated  system  in  which  the  full  range  could  be  used  with  no  or  little 
additional  cost. 

Both  of  these  findings,  of  course,  argue  in  favor  of  the  Army’s  automated  personnel  assignment 
system.  Considerable  gain  would  be  expected  by  making  the  operational  changes  indicated  in  the  context  of 
the  computerized  system  now  being  designed  and  implemented.  Such  change  would  be  impracticable  within 
a  hand  allocation  system  ( 1 0). 

Under  Manned  Systems  Research  the  emphasis  is  on  enhancing  systems  output  as  relates  to  man’s  role 
in  small  Army  systems;  this  is  one  of  our  most  exciting  areas.  Il  is  truly  here  that  the  challenge  of 
conducting  integrated  human  factors  research  is  finally  met. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  Surveillance  Project  are  illustrative.  Our  effort  in  this  project  concentrates  on 
image  interpretation  of  surveillance  systems  and  on  information  assimilation  and  decision-making  of 
command  information  processing  systems.  Systems  output  is  measured  in  such  terms  as  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  time  for  decision.  Here,  particularly,  we  combine  field  and  laboratory  effort  and  use 
computer  simulation  extensively,  including  real-time.  As  we  said  earlier,  manned  systems  research  is 
characterized  by  an  integrated  research  approach  which  might  involve  all  the  human  factors  aspects  in  the 
man-machine  interface.  Obviously  such  an  effort  is  sizeable,  and  we  make  use  of  a  dozen  or  more  contract 
groups  each  year.  However,  since  the  chief  purpose  of  the  APRO  in-house  organization  is  to  conduct 
research,  the  policy  is  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  scientist  time  for  doing  in-house 
research.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  potential  gains  to  be  made  for  the  military,  especially  the  equipment 
and  systems  designers;  these  gains  can  be  couched  in  terms  they  can  best  appreciate.  Here  is  one  example 
we  are  particularly  excited  about. 

Fundamental  to  much  of  the  systems  output,  and  particularly  man’s  performance  within  those 
systems,  is  the  total  complex  of  better,  more  accurate,  more  timely  decision-making.  Based  upon  (he 
greater  capability  of  measuring  systems  output  now'  at  hand,  this  approach  brings  together  psychometric 
theory,  probability  theory,  and  man-machine  interface  knowledge;  the  approach  uses  the  computer  as  a 
major  partner  and  considers  cost  in  a  total  value  (not  solely  economic)  sense. 

The  research  in  question  -  a  ntujor  program  3t  APRO  -  deals  with  a  rational  means  of  improving 
decision-making.  The  feasibility  td  usefulness  of  using  expected  cost  estimates  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  information  produced  by  ,■  tage  interpretation  facilily  is  being  investigated.  This  approach  employs 
realistic  systems  concepts  and  means  for  implementing  an  expected  cost  matrix.  One  major  requirement  is 
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to  obtain  computer-calculated  estimates  of  the  probability  that  a  given  identification  or  a  given  observation 
is  in  fact  correct.  The  second  requirement  is  to  develop  error-cost  matrices  containing  value  indices  for  each 
type  of  response  as  it  relates  to  the  true  state  for  particular  military  situations. 

The  decision  maker's  judgments  and  cxpetienccs  must  first  be  made  explicit  in  the  form  of 
probabilities  and  value  indices  in  tire  construction  of  a  decision  problem.  When  a  given  problem  is 
formulated,  the  decision  model  can  specify  a  course  of  action  which  is  best  according  to  well  delineated  and 
measurable  criteria. 

Table  6  illustrates  the  general  case  of  how  the  decision  maker,  although  not  knowing  the  true 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  his  decision,  can  nevertheless  choose  among  response  alternates  by 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  cost  of  responding  inappropriately,  given  various  possible  true 
conditions,  and  the  probability  of  incurring  the  costs.  When  the  costs  are  multiplied  by  the  probabilities, 
the  resultant  product  is  the  expected  cost,  i.e.,  the  loss  which  could  be  expected  from  following  each 
response  alternative.  The  decision  maker  need  only  choose  the  response  alternative  with  the  least  expected 
cost.  In  Table  6,  choosing  Response  D  would  minimize  the  decision  maker’s  risks. 


Table  6.  Deciding  Among  Alternatives  l  sing  hxpecled  (.osls* 
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24 
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25 
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30 
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50 
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15 

•  Decision  Rule:  Choose  alternative  with  least  expected  cost. 


The  purpose  of  a  payoff  matrix  is  to  provide  a  set  of  numbers  for  alternative  decision  possibilities 
which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  rational  choice  among  these  alternatives.  For  example,  within  the  intelligence 
area,  the  error-cost  matrix  couid  serve  the  military  commander  for  making  decisions  within  the  tactical  or 
strategic  setting.  A  means  of  first  determining  information  needs  and  then  of  determining  the  cost  of  failing 
to  provide  the  needed  information  for  a  particular  military  situation  was  evaluated.  As  you  well  know, 
military  significance  will  be  affected  by  factors  such  as  attack,  defense,  trafficability,  and  the  nature  of 
enemy  forces.  Echelon  differences  also  impose  different  requirements. 

In  essence,  in  the  image  interpretation  system,  the  error-cost  matrix  is  a  table  of  the  costs  of 
misinformation.  In  the  operational  situation,  basic  cost  information  would  be  determined  by  the  military' 
decision  maker.  Since  different  military  situations  are  expected  to  impose  different  information 
requirements,  we  developed  a  means  for  associating  a  particular  situation  with  the  appropriate  error-cost 
matrix.  This  was  done  by  identifying  situation  families,  developing  a  priori  matrices  for  them,  and  providing 
field  personnel  with  a  ready  means  for  classifying  the  particular  situation  of  concern  into  one  of  these 
situation  families. 


Table  7  contains  an  abbreviated  sample  matrix.  The  highest  cost  in  the  matrix  is  the  error  of  omitting 
a  missile:  the  lowest  cost  is  the  imprecision  error  of  calling  a  truck  a  vehicle.  The  other  costs  in  the  matrix 
arc  intermediate  in  value.  There  is,  of  course,  no  cost  for  a  correct  identification. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  a  given  object  on  a  surveillance  photograph  has  been  identified  by  an  image 
interpreter  as  a  tank.  The  computer  tells  him  there  is  only  a  50  per  cent  probability  that  the  given  object  is 
really  a  tank.  To  determine  the  probabilities,  the  computer  takes  into  account  such  variables  as  image 
quality  parameters,  the  established  ability  level  of  the  interpreter,  the  difficulty  of  the  target,  and  the  level 
of  confidence  the  interpreter  has  in  his  initial  interpretation.  For  the  other  targets,  let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  a  10  per  cent  probability  that  it  is  really  a  missile,  and  a  30  per  cent  probability  that  it  is  really  not  a 
target  at  all.  Then,  multiplying  the  cost  matrix  by  the  associated  probabilities  yields  the  expected  costs  of 
the  reporting  alternatives.  In  this  example,  the  lowest  expected  cost  was  for  the  response  Tank.  Therefore, 
the  object  in  question  would  be  reported  as  a  tank  even  though  there  is  only  a  50  percent  probability  that 
it  actually  is  a  tank  (7). 

The  decision-making  officer  to  whom  the  report  of  the  image  interpretation  facility  is  being  sent  can 
control  the  accuracy  of  the  information  produced  by  the  image  interpretation  system  by  setting  a  quality 
standard  for  his  acceptance  of  the  information.  In  this  case,  this  standard  is  a  single  number  representing 
the  maximum  cost  at  2.0.  Only  responses  with  an  expected  cost  at  or  below  this  maximum  cost  would  be 
reported.  In  the  example  just  shown,  the  Tank  response  would  just  qualify. 

However,  if  the  probability  of  the  object  being  a  tank  were  slightly  lower,  the  expected  cost  of 
making  this  response  would  rise.  None  of  the  expected  costs  would  be  below  the  maximum  acceptable  cost. 
The  image  interpretation  system  could  not  report  the  object  one  way  or  another.  The  system  would  then 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  information  through  a  number  of  means  such  as  asking  other  interpreters 
to  identify  the  object  in  question,  obtaining  better  surveillance  cover,  or  seeking  corroborative  intelligence 
information.  Any  or  all  of  these  steps  will  change  the  values  in  the  probability  vector  and  allow  one 
response  or  the  other  to  achieve  an  acceptable  expected  cost.  The  decision  maker,  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
maximum  cost,  can  thus  control  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  intelligence  produced  by  the  interpretation 
system.  Setting  a  high  standard  will  tend  to  allow  few  identifications  but  will  yield  highly  accurate 
intelligence.  Setting  a  low  standard  will  allow  a  large  amount  of  information,  but  the  average  accuracy  of 
the  information  will  be  low. 


Efforts  such  u  these,  in  our  opinion,  will  truly  be  a  vehicle  for  making  the  research  end  products  for 
manned  systems  research  most  useful  for  military  planners,  military  decision  makers,  military  designers-the 
persons  involved  in  interfacing  man  with  sophisticated  equipment,  including  computers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rational,  rapid,  and  accurate  decisions. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  present  a  view  of  the  current  APRO  program  as  one  emphasizing 
the  interdependent  aspects  of  military  human  factors  problems  and  as  one  interrelating  these  aspects  in 
broad  research  approaches.  From  the  research  situation  where  man  was  the  focal  point,  he  has  come  to  be  a 
link  in  the  mantnachine-compuier  system,  and  he  is  so  regarded  by  the  research  scientist  in  this  setting. 
Recognizing  that  to  management  the  salient  concern  is  effective  system  output,  the  researcher  no  longer 
asks  simply:  Is  man  A  better  than  man  B7  He  asks:  For  a  given  cost,  do  the  end  products  of  the  developed 
system  meet  the  military  man’s  requirements?  The  greater  complexity  of  such  a  research  approach,  we 
believe,  will  more  fully  meet  the  military  user’s  needs. 
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RECENT  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE:  A  REVIEW 


J8m«  H,  RittBf 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Former  Vice  President  Alben  Berkley  once  told  a  story  about 
a  United  States  Senator  whose  young  friend  suddenly  announced  his 
support  for  the  Senator's  opposition.  The  Senator,  quite  perturbed 
about  this  decision,  called  on  his  friend  and  said,  “John,  I  don't 
understand  your  recent  action.  Do  you  remember  when  you 
graduated  from  high  school  and  had  no  money  to  go  to  college?  You 
came  to  me  and  1  gave  you  the  funds  for  your  education.  When  you 
graduated  from  college,  1  helped  you  through  law  school:  after  law 
school,  1  got  you  your  first  job  with  a  law  firm.  Later,  when  you 
decided  to  run  for  office,  I  helped  you  by  guiding  your  campaign, 
thereby  enabling  you  to  get  support  from  friends  of  mine,  and  1  even 
financed  it  in  part.  Last  year  I  interceded  for  you  with  the  Governor 
and  had  you  appointed  to  your  present  job.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  you 
announce  that  you  are  supporting  the  opposition  for  my  office  as 
Senator.  I  do  not  understand,  John,  why?”  Undismayed,  John 
retorted  to  the  Senator,  “It’s  true  that  you  did  help  me  through  college,  you  helped  me  through  law  school, 
you  helped  me  in  my  first  job,  you  helped  me  on  my  first  political  campaign,  and  last  year  you  helped  me 
obtain  my  present  job  through  appointment  from  the  Govemor-but,  Senator,  What  have  you  done  for  me 
lately?” 


This  morning  1  shall  talk  generally  about  what  personnel  research  we  have  done  for  the  Air  Force 
lately.  Sometimes  in  the  research  field,  we  see  the  results  of  our  research  on  a  long-range  basis  quite  well. 
After  the  research  has  been  finished,  however,  the  applications  are  not  always  immediately  evident,  and  we 
face  the  continued  pressure  of  “what  have  you  done  for  me  lately?”  1  could  cite  for  you  a  long  list  of  the 
research  work  that  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  has  been  doing.  Instead,  i  intend  to  pick  out 
representative  examples  of  accomplishments.  For  those  of  you  who  would  like  a  more  complete  list,  1  refer 
you  to  a  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  publication  PRL-TR-65-23  put  out  in  December  1965  entitled 
A  bstracts  of  Personnel  Research  Reports:  VI  -  ]  954- 1 965.  ”* 


Apparatus  Tests  for  Selection 

An  example  of  recent  "hardware"  research  in  the  area  of  personnel  is  in  the  field  of  selection.  During 
World  War  11  and  for  approximately  ten  years  thereafter  selection  devices  for  pilots,  and  to  some  extent 
navigators  and  bombardiers,  depended  not  only  on  paper-and-pencil  tests  but  also  on  apparatus  tests.  In 
1952  the  apparatus  tests  were  dropped  because,  although  they  added  some  validity  to  the  paper-and-pencil 


•  This  document  may  be  obtained  by  request  f-om  (he  USAF  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  (PKOI), 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas  78256.  All  studies  described  in  this  paper  are  referenced  in  the  “Abstracts.” 
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tests,  the  cost  factors  associated  with  Individual  or  small  group  testing,  plus  the  cost  of  the  hardware  itself, 
were  too  expensive  in  relation  to  the  gain,  It  occurred  to  some  of  our  psychologists  in  the  Personnel 
Research  Laboratory,  and  I  am  sure  to  many  people  outside  of  our  Laboratory,  that  a  study  should  now  be 
made  of  perceptual  psychomotor  tests  Tor  aircrew  selection  to  sec  if  the  state  of  the  art  has  advanced  to  the 
degree  where  apparatus  tests  could  add  appreciably  to  the  reliability  and  validity  of  our  selections  or.  a 
cost-effectiveness  basis,  tarty  last  year,  George  Passey  and  Bill  McLaurin  at  the  Lickhced-Gcorgia  Company 
made  a  thorough  review  of  the  problem  and  came  up  with  some  research  which  indicated  that  the  proper 
type  of  apparatus  tests  might  very  well  improve  our  aircrew  selection  techniques.  The  apparatus  being 
developed  is  moderately  portable,  being  packaged  in  four  principal  units  each  weighing  less  (hart  70  pounds 
and  aggregating  less  than  IS  cubic  feet,  It  embodies  23  different  tests  oi  perceptual  and  psychomotor 
functions  in  19  areas  identified  as  critical  to  performance  and  behavior  related  to  aircrew  success.  These 
include  such  things  as  motor  skills,  three-axi’  tracking,  information  processing,  perceptual  skills  with 
multi-displays,  attention  span,  attention  inertia,  visual  perceptual  speed,  and  motor  Interference.  The  device 
also  includes  automatic  recording  of  responses,  scheduling  paced  and  unpaced  response  regimes,  the 
capacity  to  endure  long  operations,  measures  of  resistance  to  distraction,  and  the  like. 

The  machine  is  completely  electronic,  and  uses  cither  punched  paper  tape  or  computer  tape  for 
programming  inputs  and  recording  detailed  outputs.  It  is  completely  flexible  in  the  sense  that  tests  can  be 
ordered  In  any  sequence,  and  presented  in  combinations  as  desired.  It  is  automatic  in  its  internal  tuning  of 
tests,  response  limes,  and  so  forth.  The  use  of  this  new  battery  appears  so  promising  that  further  research 
on  this  apparatus  is  being  conducted  independently  by  Lockheed  without  additional  Air  Force  contract 
money. 


Operational  Papcr-and-Pencil  Tests 

Paper-and-pcncii  tests  continue  to  occupy  much  of  our  attention.  Presently  being  used  for  the 
selection  of  pilot  trainees  is  a  subtest  score  from  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test.  The  entire 
examination  is  used  to  yield  several  sublest  scores  for  selection  and  placement  of  Air  Force  officers.  The 
AFOQT  is  only  one  of  many  operational  tests  which  are  developed,  scored,  and  revised  by  Laboratory 
personnel.  Other  tests  include:  The  Armed  Forces  Women's  Selection  Test,  the  Airman  Qualifying 
Examination,  a  pre-enrollment  test  for  ROTC,  and  specialized  tests  such  as  the  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Test.  This  “bread  and  butter"  operation  is  estimated  to  save  about  25  million  dollars  yearly  in  training  costs 
as  a  result  of  improved  selection.  Operational  test  research  and  development  is  a  reciprocal  function  in 
which  the  personnel  researcher  prepares  a  device  of  great  value  to  the  Air  Force  and  is  rewarded  with  data 
and  the  opportunity  to  advance  psychometric  techniques  at  (lie  same  time. 


Human  Reliability 

A  most  complex  area  of  research  is  the  prediction  of  human  social  behavior.  The  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory  has  had  extensive  involvement  in  problems  of  predicting  human  reliability  and  unreliability. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  I95H  nearly  20,000  enlisted  Air  Force  personnel  were  discharged  for 
"unsuitability."  Task  scientists  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  were  directed  to  examine  this 
problem,  and  a  program  of  research  was  initiated  to  identify  the  factors  associated  with  this  type  of 
unudaptivc  behavior.  The  favorable  results  from  this  identification  project  led  to  the  adoption  of  more 
stringent  enlistment  criteria  which  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel 
discharged  lor  unsuitability  or  substandard  performance. 

As  a  result  of  high-level  concern  about  the  possibility  dial  an  emotionally  disturbed  individual  might 
delonatr  a  nuclear  weapon,  the  Laboratory  was  directed  in  1959  to  pursue  a  research  program  to  identify 
potentially  unreliable  personnel  prior  to  assignment  to  high-risk  jobs.  The  human  reliability  program 
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implemented  in  1961  i*  a  direct  product  of  this  research  effort.  The  employment  of  Laboratory-devised 
tmttal  selection  procedures,  together  with  new  operational  techniques  for  personnel  assigned  to  nuclear 
weapons  duties  and  other  high-risk  duties,  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  unsuitability  attrition  within  the 
sensitive  career  fields.  All  of  this  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  Assessment  Branch  which  was  activated  in 
January  I960.  Nearly  10,000  new  enlistees  each  year  are  screened  thoroughly  in  advance  of  initiation  of 
background  Investigations  for  possible  assignment  to  nuclear  and  intelligence  duties.  You  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  Assessment  Branch  pre-screened  7,800 
airmen  and  selected  a  little  over  3,000  of  them  for  assignment  to  these  sensitive  career  areas.  Of  the  3,000 
men  selected,  not  one  was  denied  a  security  clearance  latei  on  due  to  an  unfavorable  background 
investigation.  The  Assessment  Branch  screening  is  much  less  expensive  and  more  timely  than  the 
background  investigation  procedures. 

Another  current  study  in  our  Laboratory  is  addressed  to  the  problem  of  evaluating  both  sets  of 
procedures  mentioned  above  with  the  hope  (hat  improvement  in  cost  and  efficiency  can  be  realized. 

One  more  area  of  research  “fallout''  should  be  mentioned.  As  you  know  the  military  services  are 
accepting  increasing  numbers  of  men  in  the  lower  mental  ability  level,  the  so-called  Category  IV  group. 
Since  ability  level  has  always  been  one  of  our  primary  research  variables  in  studying  reliability,  we  have 
amassed  considerable  knowledge  about  the  successes  and  failures  of  low-aptitude  personnel.  Task  scientists 
of  this  Laboratory  have  therefore  been  directed  to  conduct  research  into  Air  Force  training  and  personnel 
utilization  systems  so  that  the  benefit  of  military  service  can  be  maximized  for  these  people. 


Historical  Data  Files  or  Longitudinal  Flies 

One  of  the  primary  research  activities  within  the  Laboratory  for  many  years  has  been  the 
development  of  historical  data  files.  This  unromantic,  tedious  phase  of  personnel  research  has  generated  the 
empirical  base  for  many  of  the  studies  with  which  the  Laboratory  responds  to  Air  Force  needs.  We  are  able 
to  dc  these  things  now  because  of  the  earlier  foresight  of  the  “data-savers,"  -records  management 
regulations  notwithstanding!  These  data  files  provide  the  constants  for  understanding,  describing,  analyzing, 
and  projecting  the  personnel  system,  as  shall  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

The  officer  and  airman  data  bases  are  generally  of  three  forms: 

1.  Information  on  gains  to  the  Air  Foret,  Airman  classification  files  date  from  1949  and  are  quite 
detailed  and  complete  from  1956  on.  The  officer  input  file,  Project  M,  contains  demographic,  training,  and 
evaluation  data  on  officer  gains  since  1956. 

2.  Strength  files.  Since  December  1 960  detailed  data  have  been  obtained  semi-annually  on  the  total 
officer  force;  similar  files  have  been  acquired  quarterly  since  December  1964  on  the  airman  force.  As  a  new 
strength  file  is  obtained,  composite  flies  are  constructed. 

3.  Special  files.  These  are  many  and  varied.  Major  ones  include  the  0ER  file,  containing  the 
effectiveness  report  history  of  officers  since  1955;  officer  flying  and  technical  training,  and  airman 
technical  training  files  from  about  1950;  airman  reenlistment/loss  files,  dating  from  1956,  are  vital 
ingredients  for  studies  of  trends  in  retention  and  other  topics.  Other  special  files  contain  experimental 
testing  data,  job  inventory  data,  and  so  on.  Our  data  banks  begin,  of  course,  with  the  World  War  II  Aircrew 
Classification  Test  Battery  files. 

These  files  have  been  the  fount  from  which  the  response  to  a  multitude  of  high-priority  USAF 
operational  studies  have  sprung.  For  example,  an  urgent  requirement  by  Mr,  Ronald  Fox,  then  Deputy  for 
Management  Systems,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  resulted  in  a  study  of  great 
consequence  to  military  personnel.  During  the  extremely  brief  time  span  of  13-22  February  i965, 
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laboratory  personnel  developed  new  metltodi  for  assessing  and  reporting  officer  professional  skills,  airman 
reenllstnwm  rates,  and  other  personnel  data.  This  maximum  effort  contributed  markedly  to  the  success  of 
the  Air  Force  Pay  StuJy  which  led  to  increases  in  the  military  pay  structure. 

Protect  M,  which  permits  comparative  studies  of  input  to  the  Ait  Force  officer  corps,  was  the  data 
source  for  the  development  of  an  AFROTC  management  control  system. 

The  files  luve  been  used  to  provide  demographic,  training,  career  progression,  and  quality  analyses  of 
scientific  arid  engineering  officers,  transportation  officers,  civil  engineering  officers,  logistic  and  supply 
officers,  senior  noncommissioned  officers,  and  other  groups.  They  are  used  routinely  in  studying  such 
topics  as  trends  in  promotion  and  retention,  officer  loss  rates,  and  the  recruitment  and  utilization  of 
low-aptitude  personnel.  The  literature  reveals  a  growing  awareness  among  personnel  researchers  in  the 
academic  and  industrial  worlds  of  the  need  for  such  longitudinal  bases.  We  ate  proud  that  wc  arc  among  the 
first  to  sec  the  need  and  to  actually  collect  such  data! 


.Job  \nul\M* 

A  fifth  area  of  research  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  of  occupational  structures  research.  There 
arc  four  main  activities:  First,  the.  development  of  methods  for  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 
information  descriptive  of  Air  Force  jobs:  second,  the  development  of  methods  for  organizing  Jobs  into 
specialties,  career  ladders,  utilization  fields,  and  broader  management  categories;  third,  the  development  of 
methods  for  evaluating  the  capability  of  personnel  to  perform  jobs  in  their  career  ladder  or  utilization  field, 
and  fourth,  the  development  of  methods  to  determine  the  appropriate  grade  levels  for  officer  and  airman 
jobs. 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  believe  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  define  precisely  the  work  being 
performed  by  Air  Force  personnel.  This  is  done  through  the  use  of  the  job  inventory  in  which  the  tasks  in  a 
career  ladder  or  utilization  field  are  listed.  Task  inventories  can  be  prepared  which  permit  accurate  and 
reliable  collection  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  tasks  done  at  each  skill  level  in  each  specialty  in  a  career 
ladder.  Although  there  may  be  from  300  to  600  individual  tasks  in  a  specialty,  data  resulting  from  these 
inventories  can  be  processed  through  the  computer,  with  reports  emerging  in  formats  describing  the  exact 
work  performed  by  any  group  of  interest,  as  for  example,  airmen  at  the  journeyman  skill-level,  assigned  to 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  presently  in  the  zone  of  the  interior,  who  did,  or  did  not,  attend  a  technical 
school.  Such  a  detailed  description  is  ideal  for  planning  a  course  curriculum,  and  it  makes  possible  training 
aimed  at  specific  tasks  encountered  on  the  job.  It  also  can  be  used  to  dictate  the  content  coverage  of  the 
Specialty  Knowledge  Test  appropriate  to  a  career  field. 

We  have  recently  finished  an  additional  set  of  computer  programs  to  be  applied  to  data  collected 
through  the  task  inventory  procedures.  These  programs  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  accurate 
description  of  work  actually  accomplished,  in  a  format  useful  to  Air  Force  managers.  Additionally,  they 
will  provide  basic  data  for  effective  exploration  of  the  second  major  activity— the  development  of  methods 
for  organizing  jobs  into  specialties,  career  ladders,  utilization  fields,  or  other  appropriate  management 
groupings.  These  computer  programs  will  permit  the  identification  and  quantification  of  differences  in  task 
performance  among  individual  jobs,  among  members  of  homogeneous  job  types,  or  among  members  of 
different  specialties  within  the  same  career  Udder. 

The  combination  of  a  task  inventory  and  a  computer  offers  a  powerful  new  tool  for  exploration  of 
the  third  activity-the  development  of  methods  for  the  evaluation  of  the  capability  of  persons  to  perform 
their  jobs.  We  have  enjoyed  some  success  in  relating  supervisory  trait  ratings  to  overall  criteria  of  success, 
but  we  believe  that  opportunity  for  a  major  breakthrough  exists  in  the  collection  of  performance 
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evaluation!  at  the  task  level,  A  rexarch  program  is  under  way  to  evaluate  this  latter  potiibility.  The  Purdue 
Research  Foundation  U  attempting  to  clarify  the  details  incidental  to  thli  scheme,  Success  in  collecting 
performance  evaluations  should  offer  us  a  more  objective  procedure  to  explore  In  the  fourth  activity— the 
determination  of  appropriate  grades  for  officer  and  airman  positions. 

Another  by-product  of  occupational  research  is  that  the  development  of  the  job  inventories  has  given 
us  a  tool  to  assist  in  the  construction  and  validation  of  our  Specialty  Knowledge  Tests.  The  SKT  Division 
makes  the  tests  used  for  Ihe  upgrading  of  airmen  from  the  3=  to  the  5-  to  the  ?•  to  the  9-*kili  ksvei,  The  test 
construction  outline  is  a  plan  prepared  by  subject-matter  specialists  for  writing  and  selecting  the  test 
questions  to  be  used.  By  comparing  the  inventory  developed  by  the  Occupational  Research  Division  with 
the  subject-matter  specialists'  test  construction  outline,  the  SKT  people  have  an  independent  source  of 
checking  the  completeness  of  the  SKT.  This  should  ofier  good  prospects  for  Increasing  the  reliability  r 
validity  of  the  SKTs, 

Our  effort  to  devise  a  methodology  for  the  scientific  determination  of  appropriate  officer  grades  has 
been  successful.  This  method  of  a  mass  procedure,  provides  data  descriptive  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
grades  for  a  gren  number  of  officers  In  a  given  utilization  area.  We  have  recently  extended  this  research  to 
make  it  applicable  lo  single  positions  at  the  local  level  by  manpower  officers.  The  rating  scales  use  a 
technique  whereby  job  requirement  factors  are  closely  aligned  to  a  typical  position.  This  procedure 
provides  built-in  controls  to  permit  accurate  job  evaluation.  The  identification  of  typical  positions  to  define 
scale  levels  serves  also  to  reduce  inflationary  tendencies  in  ratings. 

This  type  of  research  will  enable  Headquarters  USAF  to  derive  guidelines  to  the  proper  grade 
distribution  for  an  Air  Force  of  any  size  a..d  with  any  desired  mix  of  specialties. 


Policy  Capturing 

Another  area  of  research  is  that  of  capturing  p  si  icy.  In  1948  and  1949  when  I  was  a  student  at  Ohio 
State  enroute  to  the  PhD,  we  used  to  play  around  with  a  cute  little  device  known  as  the  "multiple 
regression  equation."  The  multiple  regression  equation  to  us  was  somewhat  of  a  scientific  plaything. 
However,  at  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  Joe  Ward  and  Bob  Bottenberg  have  developed  techniques 
for  ux  of  the  multiple  regression  equation  as  a  method  to  capture  policies  of  human  decision-makers.  This 
technique  enables  Ihe  researcher  to  determine  the  unique  or  interactive  value  of  xverai  variables  in 
accounting  for  the  predictable  variance  of  the  criterion,  We  do  not  depend  upon  abstract,  theoietical 
assumptions  but  program,  instead,  variables  in  quantified  form. 

The  machine  aervices  are  not  limited  to  processing  information.  If  the  digital  computer  has  the  same 
information  as  the  human  decision-ma'cer,  the  predictable  essentials  of  human  information-  processing  in 
reaching  decisions  can  be  captured.  Given  this  information  and  a  sample  of  xverai  decisions  satisfying  lo 
management,  the  machine  ‘‘learns"  the  policy  and  applies  it  in  similar  situations. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  promoting  excessive  anthropomorphic  concepts,  let  me  explain.  The  basic 
technique  is  simple.  The  computer  treats  the  sample  of  decisions  as  a  dependent  variable  to  be  predicted; 
the  empirical  information  on  which  these  decisions  are  based  is  used  in  various  combinations  to  form  the 
predictor  variables.  There  is  no  problem  of  asking  people  how  to  weight  thex  variables.  The  i egression 
equations  developed  to  predict  the  dependent  variable  constitute  a  quantitative  statement  of  policy  tlut  is 
often  more  consistently  accurate  than  is  available  from  human  decision-makers. 

This  is  the  method  that  was  uxd  by  Christal  in  studying  the  proper  grade  level  for  Air  Force  officers 
which  I  mentioned  previously,  Similar  techniques  have  been  uxd  to  capture  policy  of  xlection  boards.  The 
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bv  t»j x.vU-4  in  <«fe«otvp  <rrn».ia  rrt  the  board  ttscJf  f  know  'if  no  roetho-  which  pcmni «  capturing 
rjiidi.iuntH  m  lumui.  /.id^irivcni  The  Uclnucjiie  i«  being  tested  bs  the  fir  Training  Command  Id  provide  the 
bane  assignment  policies  which  arc  included  rn  ihc  automated  a-mvan  assignment  program.  This  program 
developed  hv  I  he  tabulator)  also  „>ludcs  an  optmti/atiun  algorithm  which  insures  that  these  policies  are 
maximally  implemented.  A  possible  advance  in  this  area  is  ihc  work  of  Dr.  Carl  Koswck  at  the  University  of 
(icoigia  under  contract.  He  is  hopeful  of  replacing  the  multiple  regression  analysis  technique  with  a 
statistical  procedure  which  will  give  .j  score  based  on  (I)  continuous  variables,  (2)  dichotomous  variables, 
and  (3)  discrete  but  numbered  variables.  This  technique,  if  it  works,  will  be  especially  important  in 
developing  scientific  decision-making  models,  manpower  utilization  models,  and  assignment  of  personnel 
models.  Kowack,  as  you  remember,  initially  pointed  out  the  possible  application  of  Markovian  processes  to 
movement  through  personnel  systems.  As  his  own  paper  at  this  Symposium  will  demonstrate,  we  rely  on 
him  for  theoretical  thinking  about  our  personnel  systems  research  at  a!!  levels. 


Mathematical  Models 

Mathematical  models,  particularly  when  set  up  for  "war-gaming,"  are  always  interesting  playthings.  I 
can  well  remember  in  Air  Research  and  Development  Command  days,  General  Lee  Davis  used  to  inveigle 
my  boss,  Colonel  George  Long,  into  playing  war  games  on  an  apparatus  be  had  devised.  The  Statistical 
Methodology  and  Analysis  Division  of  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  has  adapted  modern  modeling 
techniques  to  immediate  operative  needs.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  a  tiudy  made  for  Genera) 
Momyer,  previous  Commander  ol  the  Air  Training  Command.  General  Momyer  was  concerned  with  the 
number  of  man-days  lost  in  waiting  time  by  pipeline  personnel  during  the  sequence  of  events  which  occur 
when  coming  into  the  Air  Force,  completing  basic  training  rl  Lackland,  moving  through  technical  schools, 
and  finally  being  given  on-the-job  assignments.  Staff  personnel  made  General  Momyer  aware  that  a  lot  of 
man-days  were  lost,  but  nobody  had  a  real  “feel"  or  “handle”  for  the  problem.  We  were  asked  to  look  into 
this  PATS  problem,  that  is,  personnel  awaiting  training  status-and  see  if  we  could  model  it  for  use  by 
General  Momyer  and  his  staff  to  war-game  various  permutations  on  the  themes  of  efficiency  and  increased 
responsiveness  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  It  was  not  a  simple  problem  because  many  people 
come  into  the  Air  Force  each  month-approximately  10,000  on  the  average-not  only  from  all  walks  of  life, 
but  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  from  different  statuses.  There  are  those  with  no  prior  service,  then 
there  are  those  who  have  had  Air  National  Guard  training,  those  who  have  had  Air  Reserve  Training,  WAFS, 
ROTCs,  medical  trainees,  and  so  forth.  The  normal  six-week  basic  training  situation  complicates  the 
problem  still  further.  Although  recruits  assigned  to  technical  schools  normally  take  six  weeks  of  basic 
training  at  Lackland,  in  times  of  emergency  they  take  only  four  weeks  of  basic  training  at  Lackland  and 
two  weeks  more  at  technical  school.  Those  not  going  on  to  technical  schools  either  complete  their  six 
weeks  of  basic  training  at  Lackland,  or  take  four  weeks  at  Lackland  and  two  weeks  at  some  OJT  location,  if 
basic  training  is  offered  at  the  OJT  point.  To  complicate  the  problem  still  further,  technical  gaining  of 
different  types  is  offered  at  Lowry,  Chanute,  Keesler,  Sheppard,  Lackland,  and  Amarillo  Air  Force  Bases, 
and  the  same  training  may  be  offered  at  two  and  even  three  of  these  bases.  Training  is  not  offered  around 
the  clock,  nor  even  every  other  week.  It  has  to  be  programmed  ~jx  the  size  of  the  unit  and  length  of 
training.  After  training,  some  of  the  people  remain  at  the  technic  .bool  for  various  lengths  of  lime  before 
they  are  shipped  off  to  a  job.  In  some  cases  people  go  directly  f;  o.,c  technical  training  course  to  another 
technical  training  course.  The  quotas  are  all  different  and  change  frequently.  All  of  these  possibilities  had  to 
be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  mathematical  model. 

Technical  training  is  given  to  about  80,000  airmen  per  year  out  of  the  little  over  100.000  who  come 
into  the  Air  Force.  Also,  at  each  stage  of  the  pipeline,  there  is  some  attrition;  for  example,  the  attrition 
from  the  technical  training  courses  is  approximately  8  per  cent;  from  basic  military  training,  approximately 
6  per  cent.  These  facts  were  also  "cranked"  into  the  mathematical  model  which  showed  quite  clearly  where 
the  pipeline  flow  could  be  increased  at  various  points,  and  again  where  some  of  the  flow  perhaps  could  be 
decreased. 
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developed  at  the  l  ahmatnry  and  which  have  found  practical  use  At  the  present  lime.  sou  might  he 
interested  to  know  that  the  Laboratory  has  been  asked  to  model  the  enine  Aii  f  orce  flow  and  operation. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  job  is  to  be  accomplished  in  phases,  and  a  two-year  study  eliorl  appears  reasonable  before  a 
workable  model  can  be  expected.  When  we  are  able  to  do  this,  the  plannrrs  in  the  Pentagon,  particularly  in 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Personnel,  will  have  a  most  powerful  tool. 

We  could  mention  probably  another  hundred  examples  of  what  we  have  done  foi  the  Air  Force 
lately,  long-range  research,  su~-ys,  "brush  fire"  operations,  etc.,  but  I  think  that  these  examples  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  type  of  work  thii  we  arc  doing  in  our  various  divisions. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  a  greet  pride  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory 
over  its  many  years  of  existence.  The  Laboratory  is  populated  by  a  highly  competent  staff  of  civilians  and 
military,  professional  and  support  personnel.  There  is  an  intense  desire  to  undertake  new  and  more  complex 
tasks,  to  develop  new  and  more  powerful  tools,  and  to  serve  all  communities  of  the  world  in  new  and  more 
exciting  ways. 
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COMPUTER  TIME  SHARING* 


Bert  F.  Green,  Jr.  and  L.  Rowell  Huesmann 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


The  computer  world  changes  so  rapidly  that  a  generation  lasts 
for  only  about  five  years,  tach  generation  has  provided  larger,  more 
powerful,  and  more  vcisatile  computers.  In  each  generation 
computers  have  been  used  by  more  and  mote  pcoptc  in  an 
evet- widening  range  of  applications.  Dramatic  changes  arc  also 
occurring  in  procedures  for  using  computers,  in  the  present 
generation,  a  procedure  called  time-sharing  is  revolutionizing 
computer  usage. 

People  who  have  not  suffered  through  the  discouraging  process 
of  using  a  digital  computer  may  wonder  what  the  excitement  is  all 
about.  A  few  years  ago  the  senior  author  had  an  enlightening 
conversation  with  the  science  editor  of  a  national  news  magazine, 
who  was  remarkably  well  informed  about  current  developments  in 
artificial  intelligence,  computer  simulation,  and  other  novel  uses  of 
computers.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  largely  "wild-blue  y  mder"  conversation,  he  came  sharply  back  to 
earth  by  saying,  in  effect,  “One  tiling  I  don’t  understand  is  how  you  fellows  go  about  using  a  computer. 
What  do  you  do  on  a  typical  day?  Do  you  sit  at  your  desk  and  think,  or  do  you  write  things  on  paper  at 
your  desk,  or  do  you  punch  cards,  or  do  you  wise  connections  with  a  soldering  iron?"  Plainly,  even  astute 
laymen  know  very  little  about  how  one  actually  goes  about  using  a  computer. 

The  procedures  that  were  described  in  response  to  the  science  editor’s  query  are  still  used  today  at 
most  computing  centers  (1).  Nevertheless,  wc  shall  call  these  procedures  “the  old  way"  and  shall  sketch 
them  briefly  to  provide  a  contrast  with  the  new.  The  old  way  to  use  a  computer  is  first  to  plan  the  progum, 
perhaps  drawing  a  flow  diagram  if  the  program  is  very  complicated.  Then  the  piospcctive  user  writes  his 
program  on  special  programming  sheets,  using  the  appropriate  computer  language.  These  sheets  are 
transformed  into  punched  cards  cither  by  the  programmer  himself  or  by  a  keypunch  operator.  The  deck  of 
cards,  after  being  checked  for  errors,  is  left  at  the  computer  center  to  be  run  on  t’ -e  computer.  Some  time 
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later  •  often  three  or  lour  hour'  later  -  it  mill  have  been  run  and  mill  have  produced  lome  tor*  of  an  output. 
Typically  the  program  will  not  have  operated  correctly,  and  the  output  mutt  be  examined  for  duet  to  the 
error*  in  the  program  e  proceta  known  ai  "debugging."  Appropriate  cards  are  changed  in  the  program  to 
correct  the  errors,  and  the  deck  la  left  at  the  center  to  be  run  again.  Thia  cycle  repeata  aa  often  aa  neceatary 
until  the  program  limilly  work*  properly.  Then  the  to-called  production  run  It  made  in  which  the  program 
does  what  it  was  intended  to  do  initially. 

Became  of  the  piecemeal  nature  of  thia  work,  and  the  intervening  pteaeum  of  other  buMneta,  the 
time  between  writing  the  program  and  obtaining  useful  result*  it  often  mea«>red  in  wteka.  If  someone  does 
it  ail,  from  atari  to  finish,  in  two  or  three  dayt,  he  it  usually  regarded  u  tome  sort  of  intellectual  freak.  For 
most  mortals,  to  much  effort  is  required  that  computer  programs  are  seldom  written  if  they  are  to  be  used 
only  once.  The  pein  of  getting  a  program  to  work,  coupled  with  the  general  feeling  that  a  program  ft  worth 
writing  only  if  it  will  be  used  often,  has  kept  some  people  from  taking  advantage  of  computers.  Others  of  ua 
write  the  program  anyway,  because  we  think  it's  fun.  We  justify  our  behavior  by  offering  to  share  our 
program  with  others,  but  the  offer  is  seldom  accepted,  using  somei  e  else's  program  turn*  out  to  be  about 
as  time-consuming  as  building  one's  own,  particularly  if  it  has  l  jtn  .epared  for  use  at  a  different  computer 
center. 

All  this  is  changing.  A  few  lucky  places  now  have  remotely  accessed,  time-shared  computing  facilities 
where  many  people  can  use  the  computer  simultaneously  via  teletype  links,  with  nearly  immediate 
feedback  of  results.  A  program  msv  he  written  and  debugged  (n  one  'hort  session.  To  use  one  of  these  nc\. 
systems,  the  programmer  begins,  as  he  always  did,  by  planning  his  program.  Then  he  finds  a  convenient 
station  having  a  teletype  or  similar  keyboard  instrument,  very  likely  located  remotely  from  the  computer 
center.  He  calls  the  computer  with  a  normal  telephone  dial  on  the  console,  thus  connecting  his  keyboard 
with  the  machine.  When  the  connection  has  been  made,  the  computer  will  cause  the  keyboard  to  type  an 
acknowledgment.  The  programmer  gives  his  code  number  and/or  a  secret  password  which,  if  valid,  is 
followed  by  a  computer  request  for  further  instructions.  The  programmer  then  types  his  program  directly 
into  the  computci  front  the  keyboard,  bypassing  the  writing  and  subsequent  card  punching  in  the  old 
system.  As  he  types,  his  program  is  automatically  Stored  in  the  computer  auxiliary  storage  -  probably  a  disc 
file.  When  he  finishes  typing  his  program,  he  may  ask  the  computer  to  repeat  it  to  him  as  a  check,  end  then 
to  execute  it  immediately  or  to  file  ft  away,  if  he  asks  for  execution,  he  will  get  the  results  in  a  few 
minute*  The  output  produced  by  the  computer  will  typically  indicate  that  an  error  has  been  nude,  at 
which  point  he  can  correct  his  mistake,  changing  the  copy  of  his  program  that  is  still  stored  in  the 
computer.  He  can  then  tell  the  computer  to  run  his  program  again,  and  the  cycle  can  continue  until  the 
program  runs  correctly.  The  entire  process  may  span  only  an  hour. 

The  new  procedure  is  economically  feasible  because  the  computer  can  service  many  users  working  at 
the  same  time.  Each  user  actually  needs  the  computer  only  a  short  fraction  of  the  time  that  he  spends  at 
the  keyboard.  When  he  is  typing  the  program  or  making  a  change  in  the  program,  the  computer  is  needed 
only  to  receive  and  store  the  input,  and,  at  ihe  end  of  each  typed  line,  to  do  some  simple  syntactic  checks, 
consuming  no  more  than  a  few  millisecond*.  Thus,  many  users  can  be  typing  programs  ai  the  same  time 
without  producing  any  noticeable  strain  on  the  machine.  Almost  all  of  the  computing  time  remains 
available  for  executing  other  programs.  When  several  users  request  programs  to  be  executed  at  Ihe  same 
Unit,  they  ch-ire  the  available  .on.^utuig  tune.  Tin  computer  parcels  out  us  time  in  short  periods  called 
quanta.  Each  program  waiting  (o  be  executed  gets  a  quantum  of  computer  lime.  Then  its  execution  is 
suspended  and  the  computer  turns  to  the  next  program,  in  a  round-robin  fashion.  When  a  program  is 
completed,  or  when  it  must  pause  to  produce  an  output,  it  is  removed  from  the  queue,  and  the  results  are 
transmitted  to  the  user.  The  time  that  a  program  must  spend  in  the  round-robin  queue  to  get  its  needed 
amount  of  computing  time  depends  mainly  on  the  number  of  others  in  the  queue,  but  not  on  the  time 
requirements  of  the  competing  programs. 
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Of  course  the  old  system  tlio  parcel*  out  computer  time  to  many  users,  but  in  a  manner  better  suited 
to  the  machine  thin  to  the  user.  The  old  procedure  is  called  bitch  processing.  When  a  program  ii  submitted 
to  be  run,  it  is  first  held  until  a  bitch  of  progrems  Is  collected.  Then  the  batch  is  made  ready  for  input  to 
the  computer.  Some  time  later,  the  computer  executes  each  program  in  turn,  and  records  the  results  on  a 
tape.  Still  later,  the  tape  Is  fed  to  a  printer  which  prints  the  remits  ot  each  program  in  the  batch.  With  such 
a  scheme,  the  total  time  to  process  any  given  program  can  seldom  be  less  than  an  hour.  Usually  it  is  two  to 
four  hours,  during  which  time  the  programmer  must  twiddle  his  thumbs  or  otherwise  busy  himself.  In 
timesharing,  the  computet  works  at  the  aatne  time  as  Ute  programmer,  translating  his  program  as  he  writes 
it,  and  running  it  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  Because  the  computer  is  so  much  faster  than  the  input-output 
devices  or  than  the  pfognmmer’i  own  thought  processes,  it  can  service  e  large  number  of  people 
"simultaneously,"  giving  each  the  illusion  that  the  computer  it  his  while  he  Is  connected  to  it. 

Requirements  of  Tune-Sharing 

Time  sharing  procedures  require  three  things:  first,  the  hardware  for  handling  communication  with  a 
large  number  of  remote  stations;  second,  a  large,  readily  accessible  auxiliary  storage  device,  and  third,  a 
sophisticated  monitoring  program  that  responds  to  signals  from  tne  remote  stations,  keeps  the  round-robin 
computation  going,  and  produces  outputs  for  the  remote  stations,  always  insuring  that  the  several 
concurrent  programs  do  not  get  mixed  up  with  each  other.  During  the  last  decade  all  three  of  these 
capabilities  have  undergone  rapid  development. 

Procedures  for  handling  digital  inputs  from  several  uncorrelated  sources  arc  at  least  as  old  as  the 
SAGE  system.  Procedures  for  transmitting  digital  information  over  telephone  tines  are  even  older,  teletypes 
have  been  using  such  a  scheme  for  years.  Demands  for  virtually  error-free  performance,  however,  are  new 
and  are  now  being  met.  it  has  become  standard  practice  for  computers  at  regional  offices  of  large 
companies  to  send  data  directly  to  the  main  computer  at  national  headquarters.  Airlines  reservation  systems 
use  similar  procedures.  Devices  have  now  been  built  consisting  of  a  keyboard,  encoder,  and  cradle  for  a 
telephone  hand  set  so  that  an  ordinary  telephone  can  be  turned  into  a  teletype. 

The  second  requirement,  Uige  amounts  of  storage,  is  being  met  by  disc  files.  Very  disc  files  uu 
well  as  very  large  core  memories  are  now  available.  Still,  storage  is  one  of  the  severe  problems  in 
time-sharing  All  of  the  experimental  time-sharing  systems  ran  out  of  storage  space  very  swiftly  because  the 
designers  forgot  that  programmers  hate  to  throw  away  old  programs.  Before  time-sharing,  programmers 
cluttered  their  offices  with  card  decks;  now  they  du  .e,  computer  storage.  In  practice,  of  course,  there  is 
continual  pressure  to  purge  useless  programs;  unused  programs  arc  relegated  to  a  storage  tape  in  the 
"deep-freeze"  that  can  be  recoveied  only  with  manual  intervention  and  considerable  delay.  Nevertheless, 
the  working  file  must  be  huge. 

The  third  requirement,  the  complicated  monitor  Out  controls  everything,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
two  lines  of  software  development  -  programs  for  on-line  real-time  control  systems  like  SAGE  and  the 
collections  of  utility  programs,  compilers,  and  monitors  that  have  grown  up  in  computer  centers,  In  ihe  last 
decade,  programming  languages  like  FORTRAN,  ALGOL,  and  JOVIAL  have  gained  universal  acceptance. 
Moreover,  techniques  for  producing  compilers  tor  such  languages  are  so  well  understood  that  new  languages 
with  their  compilers  are  continually  being  developed.  With  so  many  compilers  on  hand,  it  becomes  a 
tedious  task  to  get  the  computer  ready  for  each  new  program  -  a  task  of  the  sort  computers  do  better  than 
people,  so  supervisory  programs  called  monitors  were  developed  to  lun  the  programs  automatically.  It  is 
but  a  short  step  from  such  monitors  and  from  real-time  multiconsole  control  systems  to  general  purpose 
time-sharing  systems. 
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iit  i  -<V;  4U  u!  u***  dcsciup  ncals  wcic  asB  a!;,-;;g,  jJ;C  time  «.  ,1  r  tpe.  According  to  A  1  Viinuelf?). 
41  about  this  I  line  ChriMup'iei  Sliachey  L1),  John  McCarthy  14).  J.  t'  R.  Lieklider  (5).  I  J.  forbato  (f>). 
and  J.  C.  Shaw  (7)  started  work  In  time-sharing.  The  earliest  system-  trt  op*ration  were  the  CTSS  system  at 
the  M.l.T.  Computation  Center  (N),  the  system  n  the  PDR-l  computer  at  Boll  Berattek  A  Newman  (h)  and 
the  JOSS  system  at  HAND  (7).  Shortly  thereafter  followed  the  two  large-wale  experiments.  Project  MAC  at 
M.I.I .  ( 10)  end  the  time-sharing  system  at  the  Sysicm  Development  Corporation  ( 1 1)  hoth  supported 
by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  largely 
through  the  eflorls  of  J.  C.  R.  Ucklidcr.  Other  systems  were  put  into  operation  at  Dartmouth,  Stanford, 
and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  list  is  growing  rapidly.  Several  commercially  available 
systems  have  been  repotted  recently.  IBM  offers  a  version  of  FORTRAN  called  QU1KTRAN.  C.h  offers 
BASIC  and  ALGOL;  Adams  and  Associates.  Boil  Beranek  A  Newman,  -md  a  variety  of  new  companies  are 
offering  services. 


Technical  Problems 

Time-sharing  can  he  implemented  on  any  general  purpose  digital  computer.  Special  In-out  equipment 
is  needed  to  manage  the  remote  consoles,  but  nothing  special  is  required  of  the  central  processor.  The 
Psychology  Department  at  Carnegie  Tech  has  a  computer-based  laboratory  built  around  a  small  (IfiK) 
machine,  a  DDP-I  lh  ( 12).  Several  independent  experiments  can  he  run  at  the  seme  time,  or  several  subjects 
can  be  run  in  one  experiment.  But  we  could  do  better,  and  the  large  systems  could  too,  with  a  machine 
specifically  designed  for  time-sharing. 

The  main  problem  in  implementing  a  time-sharing  system  is  precisely  how  to  share  the  time.  At  any 
point  in  time  there  may  he  inputs  to  be  processed,  programs  to  be  executed,  and  outputs  to  be  transmitted. 
The  inputs  and  outputs  are  not  time-consuming,  but  they  ate  insistent.  Sonic  large  systems  now  use  r. 
separate  small  computer  for  input  and  output  processing  so  the  main  processor  can  spend  all  its  time 
executing  programs.  It  scents  likely  that  this  will  be  the  best  solution. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  executing  the  programs  waiting  in  the  round-robin  queue.  How  long 
mould  late  computation  quantum  U?  Shu,  ',  quanta  ate  needed  to  provide  fast  response  to  users,  but  short 
quanta  mean  large  amounts  of  "swap  time,"  the  time  It  lakes  to  switch  from  one  program  to  the  next.  On 
present-day  machines,  the  current  program  must  be  transferred  to  auxiliary  storage,  and  the  next  program 
in  Uic  queue  must  then  be  transferred  into  the  mam  memory  before  computation  can  resume.  The  next 
generation  of  machines  will  have  a  main  memory  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several  programs.  Then  programs 
can  bxt  swapped  at  the  same  time  that  another  program  is  being  executed. 

Another  difficulty  with  short  quanta  is  that  the  monitor  program  itself  must  operate  between  quanta 
to  keep  its  tables  up  to  date.  The  time  spent  in  this  way  is  called  overhead.  Some  installations  plan  to 
eliminate  monitor  overhead  by  having  a  separate  processor  for  the  monitor.  This  is  expensive  but  does 
permit  the  prime  processing  unit  to  spend  all  of  its  time  l:i  executing  programs  in  the  queue. 

The  most  legitimate  complaints  come  from  users  with  long  progtams,  especially  production  programs, 
who  were  well  served  hy  batch  processing.  Short  quanta  reduce  machine  capacity,  which  seems  always  to  he 
in  short  supply.  Nunintcractivc  programs  have  no  need  of  tune-sharing,  and  their  authors  do  not  like  to  pay 
the  price  ol  reduced  machine  capacity  in  order  to  provide  special  services  for  otheis.  Such  complaints  will 
be  less  valid  when  swap  time  and  overhead  are  virtually  eliminated.  Another  possibility  is  to  provide  a 
separate  processor  for  long  production  programs.  Of  course,  no  matter  what  is  done,  some  programmers 
will  he  dissatisfied,  The  same  programmers  who  complained  about  four-hour  delays  in  hatch  processing  now 
complain  about  four-minute  delays  in  time-sharing. 


A  different  problem  anscs  because  several  programs  arc  in  the  same  computer  Fash  program  mini 
windin'*'  he  prevented  from  accident  ally,  nr  deld  cutely,  intet  f'-i  mg  will  the  oilier'.  When  several 
program*  are  to  he  in  primary  memory  at  (lie  wine  lime,  hardware  devices  called  memory.puuertioii 
registers  allow  ilic  monitor  to  »me  as  referee,  sealing  off  each  program  from  ihe  others  and  limn  the 
monitor.  Software  lealores  in  the  monitor  van  also  guard  against  inadvertent  access  <o  vom-onr  rite's 
records  In  auxiliary  storage.  Although  today's  systems  can  provide  protection  from  accidents  and  honest 
mistakes,  they  arc  probably  no  match  tot  a  clever  *py.  New  developments  are  needed  to  guarantee  privacy 
which  is  essential  in  some  applications, 

Developments  in  communication  devices  arc  also  needed.  1  he  keyboard  is  not  the  best  way  lot  men 
and  machines  to  rommunicatc,  Graphic  input  and  output  arc  needed.  Current  graphic  displays,  in  the  form 
of  cathode-fay  tube  devices,  and  corresponding  gtaphical  input  procedures  are  wide-hand  devices  Hint 
cannot  conveniently  he  controlled  at  remote  distances  from  the  computer.  Methods  of  handling  such 
equipment  remotely  will  undoubtedly  he  developed.  Further  in  the  future  is  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
computer  programs  by  voice  rather  than  keyboards.  and  even  more  time  will  elapse  hclmo  we  arc  able  to 
talk  to  the  machines  in  natural  language. 

Currently  the  language  that  must  be  used  in  man-enniputet  conversations  is  fat  from  natural. 
Time-sharing  systems  have  not  altered  computer  languages  much;  they  have  merely  added  editing  features. 
Considerable  improvement  can  now  be  made  by  paying  close  attention  to  designing  heller  languages. 
Yntema  (13)  argues  forcibly  that  the  user  must  do  too  much  of  Ihe  bookkeeping  that  could  as  easily  he  left 
to  the  computer.  In  doing  matrix  manipulations,  for  example,  the  user  should  need  to  repot!  ihe 
dimensions  of  a  matrix  only  once  and  then  let  the  computer  keep  track,  as  JOVIAL  does,  hoi  as 
FORTRAN  and  ALGOL  do  not,  He  further  argues  that  such  languages  ntusl  he  interactive.  The  scientist 
typically  wants  to  try  something,  look  at  the  results,  consider  his  next  move,  and  try  again.  In  fact, 
lime-sharing  systems  have  spawned  several  interactive  languages  oiicntcd  toward  the  problems  in  ,> 
particular  discipline.  The  list  includes  computer-aided  design  (14,13),  operations  analysis  lift),  structural 
engineering  (17),  algebraic  cnmputaiion  and  analysis  (lb),  and  mathematical  analysis  ( I *>.20).  For 
personnel  research,  the  moil  interesting  and  useful  such  language  is  TRACfc  (rune-shared  Routines  for 
Analysis,  Classification,  and  ^Valuation)  designed  by  Moore,  Meeker,  and  Shure  at  System  Development 
Corporation  (21).  Problems  of  data  analysis  in  the  social  sciences  can  be  expressed  easily  m  the  TRACI; 
language,  and  many  scientists  who  arc  unwilling  to  learn  ALGOL  or  FORTRAN  will  now  he  able  to  use  the 
computer. 


Advantages  of  Time-Sharing 

Tlme'-sharing  systems  arc  very  popular,  and  programmers  who  have  used  them  are  extn  nei>  iclo  <ant 
lo  go  back  to  the  old  method.  Although  the  experimental  systems  were  supplements  to  the  computing 
poster  at  theit  locales,  they  quickly  became  overloaded.  Sk  m»"«  '*>  •  this  is  just  att  inst  iiue  of 
Pin' '  i  sort's  Lass;  Work  expands  to  o'!  the  time  available  for  its  completion.  A  more  likely  culprit  is  the  first 
law  of  the  instrument:  Give  a  boy  a  hammer  and  lie  will  soon  fim’  '.hat  everything  needs  pounding. 
Time-sharing  ha;  given  a  computer,  in  a  sense,  to  many  people  who  would  not  trouble  to  learn  computing 
ihe  old  way. 

But  theu  are  more  cogent  reasons  Ini  the  popularity  ami  scry  tavoi  bit  acceptance  o|  the 
time-sharing  systems.  First,  the  time-sharing  systems  ate  especially  well  suited  to  nne-sliot  programs  in 
which  the  concept  nl  a  production  run  is  not  applicable.  I  lie  production  progiam  is  expected  to  he  run 
over  and  over  again  with  dlllereiit  sets  of  inputs,  whereas  (lie  one-shoi  program  will  he  run  only  once  wnli 
one  set  ol  data,  and  that  will  be  that.  A  great  many  calculations  in  research  projects  at  academic  iiiMiiininiis 
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*mt  at  irv,<ii+  labrtatnrwc  turn  mil  in  hr  «f  ill?  •  valid*.  Mini  »iU*  prugram*  take  only  s  frw 

v.-ond*  i jkwtjfioii,  hut  cscrv  new  program.  im  mallei  how  short .  require*  a  certain  amount  of 
dcbuytm|t  I  titter  the  old  i>»lem,  if  a  Job  timid  be  done  by  hand  in  a  few  days  by  using  a  desk  calculator  or 
H*  equivalent,  (hen  It  might  a*  well  be  done  that  way  because  the  computer  It  not  likely  to  beat  that  lime. 
I'ndrr  the  w*  system  the  bieak-even  time  ii  a  few  hours  rathei  than  a  few  day*.  In  fact,  In  many  cates  It 
would  pay  an  engineering  siuikr  >  do  hit  homework  on  a  computer,  if  tic  were  allowed  acceu  to  it. 

T!lc  conversational  mode  of  ome- sharing  not  only  shot  lent  the  overall  process,  but  it  actually  saves 
computer  time.  A  major  tourc*  of  programming  error*  ia  debugging  itself.  Correcting  one  error  often  results 
in  a  second  error  because  the  programmer  has  forgotten  the  details  of  fus  own  program.  When  the  writing 
and  debugging  can  all  be  done  at  one  sitting,  the  programmer  can  “May  in  context”  throughout  the  process, 
he  will  make  fewer  errors,  and  less  computer  time  will  be  used  In  debugging.  Also,  the  programmer  can  stop 
the  execution  of  his  program  if  it  start*  producing  obviously  erroneous  results,  thut  saving  computer  time 
that  would  have  been  wasted  in  a  batch-processing  mode. 

An  important  by-product  of  the  conversational  mode  is  that  the  computer  can  be  used  as  a  teaching 
machine  for  beginning  programmers.  Trial  and  error,  followed  by  immediate  feedback,  results  in  swift 
learning,  again  promoting  the  use  of  the  computer  by  persons  who  have  one-shot  problems  Further,  the 
ability  to  correct  errors  Immediately  reduces  the  onus  of  error.  Computer  languages  require  such  precision 
In  slating  problems  that  humans  Inevitably  etr.  When  each  error,  however  trivial,  costs  hours  of  lost  lime, 
new  programmers  easily  become  discouraged;  even  experienced  programmers  have  difficulty  coming  to 
terms  with  their  own  fallibility.  The  conversational  mode  drastically  reduces  the  cost  of  errors, 
programming  becomes  less  painful,  and  more  scientists  are  willing  to  Invest  the  time  to  learn  the  art  of  using 
computers.  It  is  not  frivolous  to  conclude  that  the  productivity  of  the  scientific  community  has  thereby 
been  increased. 

A  third  advantage  is  the  considerable  convenience  of  having  programs  stored  within  the  machine,  at 
the  fingertips  hut  not  cluttering  the  office.  Programs  for  standard  analyses  can  be  set  up  to  be  used  as 
needed  on  new  sets  of  data.  Or  these  programs  can  be  reassembled  into  new  ones  for  special  jobs.  The 
storage  feature  is  also  useful  when  several  programmers  are  cooperating  on  aspects  of  a  large  sys(em;each 
can  have  immediate  access  to  the  other's  products. 

Remote  access  has  some  additional  advantages.  Anyone  having  access  to  a  teletype  with  the  inverted 
computer-coding  feature  may,  if  permitted,  use  any  computer  system  with  a  remote  facility.  A  scientist 
who  needs  to  use  a  program  written  by  a  colb -ague  at  a  different  compulation  center  no  longer  has  to 
endure  the  headaches  of  moving  the  program  to  his  own  computer.  With  remote  access  he  can  use  the 
piogram  on  the  machine  for  which  it  was  written,  with  a  distinct  saving  of  time  and  effort.  Also,  a  scientist 
may  use  hit  own  programs  on  his  home  computer  when  he  is  away  from  home-e.g.,  at  (he  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciencewather  than  transplanting  his  programs  to  a  new  computer. 
Finally,  it  is  reasonable  for  small  colleges  and  universities  to  consider  pooling  their  resources  to  establish  a 
central  computing  center  that  can  serve  the  needs  of  ah  of  the  participating  universities  by  means  of  remote 
time-sharing  facilities. 


Cost* 

The  extent  to  which  the  advantages  of  lime-sharing  are  worth  their  cost  cannot  be  determined  yet. 
Time-sharing  systems  arc  in  their  infancy  and  any  comparative  evaluation  at  present  would  very  likely  favor 
the  more  well-established  procedures.  Certainly  there  are  some  serious  questions  about  the  economic 
feasibility  of  such  procedures,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  say  anything  very  definitely. 
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Al  present,  the  costs  of  the  time-sharing  systems  arc  cnnsidct.thlr  Iri  addition  in  ! l;c  cost,  of 
nccesrzry  hardware  and  software,  (here  arc  a  number  nf  losses  m  elfiucriis  m  comparison  with  I  he  old 
procedure.  First,  the  machine  is  now  handling  the  remote  inputs  and  outputs,  being  a  sort  of  file  clerk;  fi>r 
the  programmer,  which  Is  a  new  service  not  provided  in  the  old  system,  Second,  there  arc  slightly  longer 
service  times  because  the  monitor  i»  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  old  ...stem.  Hut  the  largest  ".-.is 
are  the  swap  time  and  monitor  overhead  lime  spent  as  the  computer  switches  from  one  progum  to  the  nest 
in  the  execution  queue,  New  equtj  ,nen!  is  being  designed  io  eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  these  times,  hut 
additional  equipment  usually  means  added  expense. 

Although  the  costs  are  substantial,  tire  debate  is  reminiscent  of  earlier  issues  in  computing  that  have 
all  been  decided  in  favor  of  convenience  and  power  rather  than  speed,  machine  efficiency,  and  expense.  The 
use  of  floating-point  rather  than  fixed-point  arithmetic  wav  such  an  issue  m  the  early  days.  Fixed-point 
calculations  were  faster  tor  the  machine  but  more  difficult  for  the  programmer  Programming  courses  used 
(o  include  discussions  of  "scaling  the  problem,"  referring  to  wav*  nf  keeping  trad,  of  the  decimal  point  in 
fixed-point  calculations.  Today  floating  point  is  used  almost  exclusively.  A  similar  argument  arose  when 
FORTRAN  was  introduced.  FORTRAN  greatly  simplified  the  task  of  programming,  at  the  cost  ol  both 
compiling  time  and  a  little  bit  of  running  lime,  since  compiled  programs  were  slightly  longer  thar.  an 
optimum  r  achine  language  program.  Today  compilers  like  FORTRAN  arc  used  universally. 

There  is  even  a  quesliun  whether  the  time-sharing  system  should  strive  to  reduce  operating  time  as 
much  as  possible.  Today  there  is  a  tendency  to  criticize  FORTRAN  for  spending  too  much  time  trying  to 
write  optimum  programs.  Today's  compilers,  like  MAI)  and  ALGOL.  lend  to  work  mud1  lastet  than 
FORTRAN  and  tu  produce  less  cleganl  programs  just  because,  in  one-shot  programs,  the  compiling  lime  ts 
much  more  important  than  running  time.  Perhaps  in  time-sharing  it  will  turn  out  Hut  the  main  problem  is 
to  reduce  total  time  at  station,  so  that  most  effort  should  be  spent  in  improving  debugging  and  editing 
facilities  rather  than  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  monitor. 

Bui  .he  final  worth  of  time-sharing  will  be  in  the  new  users  it  brings  to  the  computer,  the  additional 
research  it  '"spires.  With  the  development  of  special  interaction  languages  suited  to  the  problems  of  specific 
disciplines,  scientists  in  all  fields  will  literally  have  computers  at  their  fingertips.  New  things  arc  sure  to 
follow.  In  personnel  research,  as  I  have  recounted  elsewhere  (22),  new-  methodologies  arc  already  appearing, 
such  us  Shepard's  non-metric  methods  (23),  and  new  solutions  arc  appearing  for  old  problems,  such  as 
Eber's  maxplane  algorithm  for  factor  rotation  (24).  With  a  computer,  iterative  solutions  are  feasible,  as  are 
solutions  that  depend  on  hilt-climbing  search  methods  to  find  best  fitting  parameters.  Special  programming 
languages  like  TRACE  will  facilitate  data  analysis.  Even  methodologists  will  be  helped  in  their  everyday- 
work.  Mow  often  h::ve  you  gotten  hung  up  on  some  algebraic  expression  that  keeps  getting  longer  and 
longer.  Programs  like  FORMAT'  (2Sj  and  Formula  ALGOL  (26)  are  now  available  to  do  the  manipulations 
and  simplifications  for  you. 


Conclusion 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  at  m  lime-sharing  systems,  and  many  change  and  improvements  will 
certainly  be  mad.  a  the  next  few  years.  However,  it  is  already  safe  to  say  that  time-sharing  will  become  the 
standard  way  of  using  computer*  in  the  future.  Large  Tract 'on*  of  recent  computer  conventions  have  been 
devoted  to  lime-sharing.  In  Ihe  fascinating  fast-paced  world  of  computer'  time-sharing  is  definitely  in 
Mechanisms  are  already  being  discussed  (27)  lo  provide  flexible  capacity  at  a  computing  center  to  take  care 
of  peak  loads.  Eventually,  as  McCarthy  envisaged  (4).  we  are  likely  lo  see  a  computational  utility  jkm  to 
electric  power  or  the  telephone  system,  with  flexible  capacity  and  with  remote  access  by  thousands  ol 
users.  Long  before  that  happenv-indeed  within  the  nest  live  yearv-research  seicntnts  will  he  as  dependent 
on  theii  teletype  link  to  the  computer  as  they  an-  nowon  their  slide  rule,  desk  calculator,  and  telephone. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 


Lloyd  G.  Humphreys 
Th#  University  of  Illinois 


It  is  not  my  remarkable  so  conclude  that  the  principal 
problem  in  selection  research  is  that  we  do  not  predict  very  well,  it 
is  a  modest,  useful  level,  but  a  '  way  from  our  ceiling.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  this  conclusion  will  be  more  interesting. 
Additional  aspects  of  our  difficulties  in  prediction  are  that  we  have 
not  been  showing  much  improvement  in  accuracy,  that  accuracy 
diminishes  markedly  as  the  time  interval  between  predictor  and 
criterion  information  increases,  and  that  further  decreases  in 
accuracy  seem  to  occur  as  the  subject  whose  behavior  we  are  trying 
to  predict  moves  from  training  to  the  job. 
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It  is  somewhat  more  remarkable  to  conclude  that  trait  theory, 
and  in  particular  that  part  of  trait  theory  stemming  from  factor 
analysis  and  homogeneity  analysis,  has  become  and  may  always  have 
been  a  dead  end.  Until  better  psychological  theories  are  developed  it 
will  be  more  useful  10  concentrate  on  becoming  better  test  theorists  and  prediction  theorists  than  to 
continue  the  search  for  pure  trait  measures.  I  hold  also  that  there  is  no  great  difference  between  test  theory 
and  test  technology.  I  recommend,  in  other  words,  that  we  approach  the  prediction  task  in  an  engineering 
fashion.  We  should  try  out  the  theories  that  arise  from  basic  psychological  research,  but  we  should  not  hang 
on  to  theories  that  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Many  psychologists  apparently  feel  thai  to  work 
without  a  basic  theoretical  orientation  is  not  scientifically  respectable  even  though  the  theory  is  useless  or 
even  misleading. 


Documentation  and  logical  support  for  the  above  generalizations  are  obviously  needed.  A  number  of 
years  ago  Robert  Travers  (I)  in  the  Air  Force  Personnel  Laboratory  reviewed  the  trend  of  predictive 
validities  over  a  number  of  years  for  common  criteria.  The  conclusion  was  inescapable  that  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  prediction  of  these  criteria  and  that  the  level  was  only  moderate.  Dr.  Edgcrton  also 
reached  this  conclusion  as  we  heard  yesterday. 


New  criteria  may  present  apparent  exceptions.  During  World  War  II,  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  we  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months  in  the  prediction  of  success  in  primary  pilot  training 
(2),  but  we  reached  a  ceiling  rather  quickly.  As  soon  as  we  found  out  we  were  not  in  the  academic  ball 
park,  which  is  where  we  started  in  the  spring  of  1942,  we  were  able  to  move  by  the  following  winter  to  the 
mechanical,  spatial,  practical  ball  park  and  to  values  of  validity  coefficients  very  close  to  .  mat  values.  Rapid 
information  feedback  and  good  test  technology  were  the  primary  bases  for  this  achievement,  not  basic 
psychological  theory. 


It  is  also  somewhat  deflating  to  psychological  theory  to  review  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  valid 
tests  for  pilots.  The  Complex  Coordinator  had  some  slight  connection  wnh  an  early  psychologist.  O'Rourke 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  the  main  developmental  work  was  done  by  flight  surgeons  (.1).  The 
Rudder  Control  test  (3)  was  built  originally  by  a  pilot  interested  in  training  and  was  being  used  as  a  training 


device  at  a  primary  school  when  Neil  Waircn  and  I  saw  it  on  an  rally  field  trip.  Il  was  convened  into  a  lesi 
by  psychologists  hecause  it  looked  promising  empirically,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we  had  a 
hunch  it  would  work.  Instrument  Comprehension  (4)  grew  out  of  Wilbur  Gregory's  interviews  with 
"washed  out"  pilot  trainees,  but  true  to  his  academic  training  Gregory's  vetsiun  was  a  highly  verbal  affaii 
that  for  a  short  while  scorned  to  requite  a  negative  weight  in  the  classification  battery  .  The  much  more  valid 
photographic  version  was  the  idea  ul  a  bright  cnlisied  man.  Milton  Out  Jinan,  who  had  had  only  a 
smattering  of  psychology  m  his  undergraduate  work.  The  General  Information  test  and  its  predecessors  (4) 
can  he  attributed  primarily  I  believe,  to  John  t-'lanagan,  hut  il  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  that  departs 
more  widely  from  (he  notions  of  (lait-factor-homogencity  theorists. 

A  well  known  review  of  on-the-job  validities  has  been  done  by  Brown  and  Gltiselli(5).  They  arc  low. 
Thorndike  and  Hagen  (6)  had  generally  negative  results  in  predicting  present  proficiency  criteria  in  their 
followup  study  of  World  War  II  Aviation  Cadet  examinees.  A  long  history  of  military  personnel  research 
shows  that  tests  do  not  predict  on-the-job  success  as  an  officer  very  much  better  than  a  set  of  random 
numbers  would.  If  you  send  a  group  of  officers  back  to  scltoo',  however,  their  academic  success  can  he 
predicted  moderately  well.  Officer  effectiveness  on  the  job  can  also  be  predicted  moderately  well  by  peer 
ratings  obtained  during  training.  Unreliability  of  criterion  information  and  restriction  of  range  of  talent  are 
ind’.’d  ".ttenuating.  factors,  but  these  factors  do  nut  explain  the  very  low  test  validities  obtained  for 
nn-ifce-jub  criteria. 

The  stability  of  performance  measures  over  time  is  another  critical  issue.  John  Anderson  (7) 
summarized  such  data  for  intelligence  test  results  a  number  of  years  ago.  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
either  his  findings  or  his  conclusion,  lie  stated  that  (he  stability  data  were  consistent  with  increments  in  test 
scores  for  a  given  period  of  time,  being  uncorrelatcd  with  the  base  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  What  is 
this  base?  It  is  the  response  repertoire  of  the  subject  which  has  been  learned,  hut  it  is  not  limited  to 
specifically  acquired  skills  and  knowledge  since  stimulus  generalization  and  transfer  ire  also  principles  of 
learning.  This  should  have  severely  shaken  trail  theorists.  More  recently  Juola  (H)  has  published  stability 
data  for  grades  in  college  of  several  semesters  and  the  trends  of  predictive  validities  for  the  independent 
semester  grade  averages.  His  data  arc  consistent  with  Anderson's  interpretation.  I  have  tried  to  relate  these 
and  other  phenomena  to  Guttman's  simplex  and  have  p-  ■’  Jislied  additional  data  (9).  Today,  •  would  like  to 
review  a  few  sets  of  published  data  and  to  present  some  .  ‘scsiUy  unpublished  data  of  the  same  sort. 

Table  1  present’  test-retest  data  tor  hoys  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The  basic  data  were  from  the 
Harvard  Growth  Study  (10).  though  I  am  responsible  for  computing  the  correlations.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  N  varies  from  one  cell  entry  to  another.  I  shall  attempt  no  detailed  analysis  of  this  or  any 
otlici  table.  The  form  of  the  matrix  is  the  important  thing  to  observe;  It  is  apparent  that  the  high  values  of 
the  correlations  are  adjacent  to  the  principal  diagonal  and  the  lowest  values  in  the  table  are  furthest 
removed  from  the  diagonal. 

Table  2  shows  that  a  similar  pattern  is  ubtained  over  a  much  shorter  time  interval  in  the  learning  of  a 
motor  skill  and  for  a  constant  N  ( 1 1 ).  Intercorrclations  of  a  physical  growth  measure  appear  in  Table  3, 
again  for  boys  and  again  for  a  changing  N.  Tables  4  and  5  contain  intercorrclations  fur  height  and  weight 
for  a  constant  N  for  girls.  There  is  no  sex  difference  in  this  pattern.  There  is  also  no  difference  arising  from 
the  type  of  variable. 

We  now  turn  to  the  public  school  and  some  commonly  used  intellectual  measures.  Tables  6  through 
10  present  intercorrelations  based  on  a  constant  N  for  various  time  spans  for  children  In  the  Champaign 
schools.  A  similar  pattern  appears  within  the  time  limits  of  a  single  semester,  this  lime  high  school 
mathematics.  The  data  arc  in  Tuhlc  1 1  and  again  the  N  is  constant. 
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Table  12  contain*  the  intcrcorrclatiuns  <>t  grades  in  successive  semesters  of  foreign  language 
Instruction  at  the  college  level.  Table  1 3  has  semester  grade-point  averages  of  engineers,  sviilt  each  semester 
average  being  computed  independently  of  the  rest.  Would  an  on-the-job  proficiency  measure  simply  follow 
(he  trend  ot  would  there  be  a  basic  discontinuity'.'  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  it  is  possible  that  low 
on-ihe-jnb  validities  demonstrate,  at  times,  nothing  more  than  performance  instability  ovvi  lime.  Table  14 
Has  similar  data  for  students  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  In  all  ut  these  tables,  the  N  is  again  constant, 

It  is  obvious  that  unreliability  does  not  produce  tire  lower  correlations  observed  almost  uniformly  irt 
the  upper  right  or  lower  left  corners  of  the  tables.  Neil  tier  is  restriction  of  tangc  uf  talent  involved.  IVopte 
arc  changing.  It  is  also  well-nigh  certain  on  the  basis  of  logic  alone  that  predictive  validities  of  tests  given  al 
the  beginning  of  the  period  will  decrease  in  a  similar  fashion.  Junta's  data,  previously  mentioned,  confirm 
this. 
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instability  or  performance  does  mil  rule  owl  the  u*e  of  the  trait  concept.  but  it  dors  complicate  the 
them*.  1  here  are  miiet  iim#  m  it ie  personality  domain  that  complicate  ti.iit  theory  much  nunc  severely. 
These  arc  the  data  that  demonstrate  situational  specificity .  t  or  example,  il  is  |>ossililc  to  obtain  reliable 
ratings  (if  personality  trails  in  the  home  and  lit  the  school.  Independent  ratings  made  in  each  situation  ate 
positively  and  substantially  correlated,  hut  correlations  between  ratings  oi  beltasior  at  home  and  ai  «clu>o| 
are  much  losser  (12).  It  lias  also  been  shown  ilul  ehildien  having  sclani  b  ground  eliaiaetviistie*  m 
common  will  beluvc  one  way  with  the  mother,  .mother  seemingly  opposed  wav  with  the  teacher  (IT). 
Peterson  f  Id)  has  summarized  these  and  other  Converging  litter  of  evidence  and  has  reached  rite  conclusion 
that  .situation  is  a  much  more  potent  contributor  to  sariunec  than  is  trait. 

The  clutching  argument  ermcerning  the  untenabtltty  of  the  tiait  e  unwept  is  primarily  Itigtcal.  trot 
empirical.  It  is  applicable  in  ti’h<  to  personality  and  ability  tests  narrowly  defined  and.  in  large  part,  to  all 
psychological  measurements, 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  ( 15)  the  proliferation  ut  factors  Inmt  Spearman  to  (iuillord  and  luve 
interpreted  this  trend  in  terms  of  lest  construction  practices,  the  multiplication  n!  number  of  tests,  the 
disregard  for  correlated  factors,  etc.,  rather  than  In  terms  ol  a  closer  and  closer  approximation  lo  the  nature 
uf  reality.  I  have  also  supported  as  a  convenient  descriptive  device  the  use  of  a  hierarchical  model  of  factors 
ul  human  ability  lo  encompass  the  varying  degrees  of  generality  ol  factors  from  Speatman.  through 
Thurslonc.  to  Guilford,  though  admitting  that  the  hieiaichical  model  does  not  well  desetihe  the  complexity 
of  psychological  tests  suggested  by  factor  analysis.  Further  analysis  along  these  hues  has  cunt  timed  me  m 
the  conviction  that  factor  analysis  of  most  psychological  data  can  be  only  descuptiu'  and  that  we  must  he 
very  cautious  about  placing  unitary  trails  ivillijn  the  organism. 

I  start  with  the  nature  of  the  psychological  test.  All  tests  measure  petlormanve.  i'i  jctically  all  human 
performances  require  a  learning  base.  Practically  all  human  performances  also  require  an  incentive.  While 
the  latlei  Is  frequently  bothersome  m  the  lest  situation,  the  (orincr  is  always  with  in.  i.e..  the  naiuic  ol  the 
organism  and  its  experiential  hisioty  are  inextricably  bound  together.  There  ate  no  culturvs  lot 
psychological  tests. 

Secondly,  psychological  tests  ate  typically  composed  ol  multiple  item1.  The  test  constructor  dclincs 
the  total  wore  on  the  test  by  deciding  which  items  to  scute  and  which  weights  to  assign  to  vorable  items. 
These  criteria  are  essentially  arbitrary  and  subjective  although  there  are  ohtective  statistical  aids (e.g..  item 
analysis!  I'm  the  decisions.  To  requite  each  test  lo  scale  m  the  (lull man  sense  ( lb)  is  not  a  viable  solution 
since  psychological  jiatu  scale  only  when  a  given  item  is  repeated  with  minute  variations  throughout  j 
particular  test, 

Factor  analysis  is  also  a  highly  subjective  procedure,  The  numhci  ol  Ijciois  to  lelain  and  the  ro.atioii 
of  lactors  have  subjective  elements  that  match  the  subjectivity  in  factor  interpretation  (17).  True,  fad  or 
analytic  procedures  can  reveal  fundamental  physical  dimensions  from  the  inlcicmrclaiums  ol  bos 
mcuHiiemcnts  ( lb)  nr  front  the  inlcrcoirelatimts  ut  the  behavior  of  balls  ( I'M.  but  psychological  data  are 
not  physical  data.  Since  we  measure  performance  which  is  typically  assessed  by  a  number  of  items 
arbitrarily  grouped  together,  we  could  not  tie  our  factors  lo  trails  even  with  a  completely  nbicciivc 
factoring  technique.  Our  tests  sample  belmvim.  hut  we  have  no  definition  of  the  population  oi  of  tin 
sampling  method  used.  The  varying  degrees  ul  item  micrcorielaiioiis  and  or  the  vjiymg  degrees  ot  test 
intereorrelalions  allow  factors  lo  he  extracted  in  an  almost  limitless  iimnbet  ol  orders,  the  only  possible 
status  of  factors  under  these  circumstances  o  jn  descriptive,  summan/mg  concepts. 

I  can  only  dimly,  and  hiiclly.  sps'culale  i.;;  an  alternative  to  li.ul  theory.  Il  will  piohjhly  he  an  S-K 
theory  with  molar  delimlions ol  Sand  K.  l  ot  prediction  pui|voss's.  we  shall  base  lo  mitoducc  mcaMiicmcnt 
ol  situations,  as  well  as  response  measures  (ies|s),  into  our  equations.  Piedietions  will  be  contingent  ones. 


relative  to  the  assessment  uf  previous  situations  and  of  probable  Intervening  situations.  as  well  as  to  the 
assessment  of  the  criterion  situation. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  make  some  progress.  as  mentioned  earlier,  by  forgetting  traits  and 
factor-pure  measures  An  attempt  r,o  match  the  behavior  sampled  by  predictor  tests  with  the  behavior  we 
wish  to  predict  is  j  simple  but  good  slatting  point.  Just  remembering  that  both  predictors  and  criteria 
sample  behavior  is  an  important  step  forward  from  the  belief  or  hope  that  we  are  realty  measuring 
underlying  trails.  We  should  also  start  with  a  test  theory  that  recognizes  that  icila  arc  composed  of  items 
oe,  if  you  prefer,  ”iat  most  piyclioiogtcai  measures  ere  tests  composed  of  multiple  Hems  Classical 
measurement  theory  is  not  helpful  in  this  respect  at  best  and  for  the  unsophisticated  can  actually  be 
misleading.  Internal  consistency  Item  analysis  must  he  ased  with  great  caution  alio.  We  c»-  writ*  better 
items,  wc  can  package  items  in  more  efficient  form  for  prediction  purposes,  and  we  can  combine  test 
information  in  better  ways.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  example,  that  ■  test  designed  in  accordance 
with  something  like  a  factor-type  analysis  will  be  more  valid  for  prediction  purposes  than  one  designed  In 
accordance  with  homogeneity  theory,  i  am  alio  confident  that  selection  for  retention  Is  more  rewarding 
than  selection  for  short-range  performing  in  training.  If  we  find,  as  we  might,  tow  or  even  small  negative 
correlations  between  retention  predictions  and  training  predictions,  I  would  not  feel  alarmed.  We  should 
instead  lake  a  hard  look  at  training  content  and  mcthodulogy. 

Let  its  not  reify  test  scores  and  make  predictions  by  speculation.  Let  us  not  try  to  sweep  our 
inadequacies  in  long-range  prediction  and  on-the-job  prediction  under  the  rug.  Instead,  let  us  slick  close  to 
our  data  and  obtain  more  and  belter  data.  An  mpirical  point  of  view,  a  good  technology,  an  adequate 
number  of  examinees  for  tryout  purposes,  and  a  good  record  system  to  provide  for  followup  will  carry  us  « 
long  way.  The  prospect  is  not  exciting,  hut  this  is  where  t  place  my  bets.  In  summary,  let  us  be  good 
engineers. 
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PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  FOR  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 


John  T.  Dailey 

The  George  Washington  University 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  in  July  1966,  its  chairman,  John  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  told  the 
Committee  that  its  primary  function  should  be  “to  find  ways  to 
enable  a  person  to  be  whatever  he  is  capable  of  being  -  to  provide 
him  the  opportunities  to  reach  his  potential."  The  Committee’s 
concern  is  not  just  with  the  mental  retardates  in  the  lower  3  per 
cent;  rather,  it  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the  whole  spectrum 
of  abilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  enabling  everyone  to  reach  his 
full  potential. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  personnel  psychology,  this  is 
probably  an  ideal  definition  of  the  Great  Society  and  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  Great  Society  wi'l  be  that  society  where  evciy  individual 
has  the  opportunity  to  reach  his  potential,  whatever  that  might  be. 
One  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  personnel  psychologists  in  the  fui  should  be  devising  new  and  better 
ways  of  assessing  the  potentials  of  individuals  from  minority  or  disad'  .1.  d  groups. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  counseling  and  educating  the  disadvantaged  is  that  existing  talent 
tests  do  not  identify  latent  talent  that  a  student's  environment  has  not  permitted  to  develop.  They  measure 
the  skills  that  he  has  developed  but  not  the  skills  he  might  have  developed  in  a  more  favorable  environment. 
New  approaches  are  needed  to  the  prob'em  of  identification  and  development  of  the  talents  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  such  approaches  are  now  under  way  at  The  '  ieorge  Washington  University. 


Teaching  Basic  Vocational  Talents 

If  our  low-income  youth  are  to  have  a  full  chance  to  emerge  from  poverty,  the  quality  of  their 
education  must  be  massively  upgraded.  This  means  more  than  just  keeping  the  students  in  school  another 
year  or  two.  It  means  having  them  learn  more  and  develop  their  basic  educational  and  communication  skills 
to  a  higher  level.  It  was  found  in  the  Project  Talent  study  (1)  that  many  of  the  youth  from  deprived 
backgrounds  lack  the  basic  skills  and  aptitudes  necessary  for  many  of  our  more  highly  skilled  jobs  which  arc 
most  in  demand  due  to  the  increasing  pace  of  automation. 

The  George  Washington  University  has  developed  a  new  curriculum  and  materials  for  raising  the 
vocational  talents  of  youth  from  deprived  backgrounds.  This  work  was  carried  out  under  a  contract  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  entitled  '‘Development  of  a  C  urriculum  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Basic 
Vocational  Talents.”  The  materials  developed  were  tried  out  and  evaluated  in  a  representative  sample  of  the 
nation's  schools  in  eight  school  systems  (San  Antonio,  Texas;  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Wise  County.  Virginia; 
Washington,  D.C.;  New  York  City ;  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  and  Detroit,  Michigan). 


The  fundamental  new  approach  on  which  litis  project  was  based  is  actually  to  train  students  in  the 
skills  of  nonverbal  abstract  reasoning,  mechanical  reasoning,  and  spatial  visualization.  These  types  of  skills 
have  been  found  to  he  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the  technical  training  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  industry  and  military  services  for  technically  tiained  personnel.  By  direct  training  on  material 
similar  to  that  used  in  standardized  tests  of  abstract  reasoning,  mechanical  reasoning,  mechanical  and 
electrical  information,  and  spatial  visualization,  the  basic  understandings  and  skills  of  the  students  in  these 
areas  can  be  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  aptitude  practice  exercises,  two  other  materials  were  used  in  this  special 
curriculum.  One  is  a  series  of  basic  remedial-type  readers  which  have  been  developed.  The  readers  were 
designed  for  mature  eighth  graders  who  read  at  the  sixtlv-grade  level  or  below.  They  are  profusely  illustrated 
and  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  backgrounds  of  disadvantaged  students.  They  provide  reading  material  at  a 
low-difficulty  and  high-maturity  level,  with  content  that  is  directly  related  to  occupations  and  adult  living. 
The  titles  of  the  readers  are: 

Transportation  Long  Ago 

Transportation  Today  and  Tomorrow 

The  Automobile 

Occupations  for  You 

Tools  and  Bask  Machines 

The  other  part  of  the  curriculum  consists  of  a  laboratory  course  with  equipment  and  simple 
dcmonstratioi.  devices  for  teaching  students  those  aspects  of  mechanical  ability  and  basic  mechanical  and 
technical  comprehension  that  are  not  suitable  for  teaching  by  readers,  paper  and  pencil,  or  filmed  exercises. 

On  the  posttesting  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  substantial  increases  in  these  scores  were  found  for 
the  talent  areas  where  instruction  was  given,  but  only  normal  growth  or  less  was  found  for  the  areas  not 
taught.  Abstract  Reasoning,  Two-Dimensional  Spatial  Reasoning,  and  Three-Dimensional  Spatial  Reasoning 
were  found  to  be  especially  trainable.  The  data  confirm  that  important  changes  in  vocational  talent  test 
performance  can  be  effected  by  the  curriculum  materials  that  were  developed,  it  is  planned  to  follow  the 
students  into  vocational  training  to  determine  how  the  increased  level  of  skill  on  the  tests  is  reflected  in 
greater  trainability. 

As  the  development  of  the  new  curriculum  and  materials  for  teaching  basic  vocational  talents  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  progressed,  a  number  of  additional  ways  of  using  the  materials  have  been  indicated. 
Among  these  are  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Use  in  adult  basic  education  or  literacy  training. 

2.  Use  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  Use  in  short  concentrated  courses  to  assess  how  well  students  learn  various  technological  skills  and 
concepts  and  how  well  they  like  learning  them.  On  the  basis  of  this,  they  can  be  guided  into  appropriate 
long-range  training  courses. 

4.  Use  in  special  summer  programs,  for  which  such  concentrated  programs  are  appropriate.  These 
would  assess  students,  sharpen  their  talents,  and  guide  them  into  vocational  training  programs. 

The  primary  purpose  would  be  to  give  students  a  chance  to  learn  the  basic  talents  underlying  success 
in  training  for  technological  careers.  On  the  basis  of  how  welt  they  learn  the  various  basic  technological 
skills  and  concepts  and  how  well  they  enjoy  learning  them,  they  could  be  guided  into  existing  high  school, 
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junior  college,  or  other  post-high-school  programs  fur  technological  careers.  This  represents  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  Identifying  and  developing  the  latent  talents  of  students  front  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds,  who  may  not  have  had  an  adequate  chance  to  learn  the  skills  and  concepts  sampled  by 
existing  occupational  aptitude  tests.  In  effect,  such  a  program  could  serve  as  an  aptitude  test  and  also  an 
Interest  test. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  curriculum  and  materials  will  enable  school*  to  strengthen  the  basic 
vocational  talents  of  their  students  so  that  more  of  them  can  develop  the  basic  skills  essential  for  emergence 
from  poverty. 


Influence  of  Training  on  the  Factorial  Structure  of  Talent  Test* 

Mechanical  talent  or  aptitude  appears  to  be  a  skill  largely  teamed  indirectly  through  a  variety  of 
out-of-school  experiences.  A  rural  or  small-town  environment  is  particularly  rich  in  such  experiences; 
mechanical  comprehension  may  have  been  well  named  “Barnyard  Physics."  One  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  determine  how  young  people  acquire  their  mechanical  comprehension  and  to  develop  and  evaluate 
materials  to  substitute  for  the  lack  of  environmental  stimulation  in  mechanics  and  technology  that 
handicaps  most  of  our  young  people  today. 

In  order  to  study  the  relationship  between  skill  levels  in  abstract  reasoning  versus  mechanical 
reasoning,  the  test  scores  for  these  two  variables  for  each  school  were  plotted  for  eighth-  and  ninth-grade 
boys  and  girls  in  the  eight  school  systems  studied.  It  was  found  that  all  of  the  groups  showed 
under-performance  in  mechanical  reasoning  as  compared  with  abstract  reasoning,  except  for  Wise  County  (a 
rural  area).  The  other  schools  were  all  serving  low-income  areas  in  large  cities. 

One  approach  to  this  was  a  series  of  factor  analyses  designed  to  shed  light  on  how  environmental 
influences  and  other  formal  training  affect  the  factor  content  of  the  tests.  The  first  of  these  studies  has 
shown  large  differences  in  the  factor  patterns  of  the  fourteen  pretest  subscores  for  the  eighth-grade  boys  in 
rural  and  urban  schools.  The  same  forces  that  cause  over-  and  under-achievement  on  mechanical  tests  also 
seem  to  operate  to  change  the  factor  content  of  testa. 

Table  1  shows  correlations  between  the  tests  and  reading  comprehension  for  each  of  five  school 
systems,  for  all  Project  Talent  fifteen-year-old  boys,  and  for  Project  Talent  fifteen-year-old  boys  not  in  high 
school.  As  can  be  seen,  the  patterns  of  correlations  vary  markedly  for  the  various  groups.  The  means, 
standard  deviations,  and  rotated  (varimax)  factor  loadings  for  the  five  school  systems  are  shown  in  Tables  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  five  groups  vary  enormously  in  mean  scores  on  some 
of  the  tests.  A  clearly  defined  verbal  factor  appeared  in  four  of  the  five  schools,  but  no  other  factor 
appeared  in  more  than  two  groups.  The  factors  that  appeared  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  ones  to  be 
expected  from  previous  experience  to  be  found  in  a  matrix  of  such  well-known  types  of  tests. 

Each  of  the  five  groups  of  schools  had  a  factor  pattern  that  was  different  from  the  results  of  a  similar 
factor  analysis  of  the  correlations  of  the  same  tests  based  on  the  Project  Talent  sample  (2)  of  3,656 
fifteen-year-old  boys  (in  and  out  of  school).  In  this  analysis  four  unrotated  factors  accounted  for  76  per 
cent  of  the  variance.  When  rotated  (varimax),  these  factors  appeared  to  be  Technical  Information, 
Three-Dimensional  Spatial  Reasoning,  Verbal  Reasoning,  and  Two-Dimensional  Spatial  Reasoning. 

It  would  appear  that  correlation  patterns  based  on  a  nationally  representative  sample  may  not  be  at 
all  representative  of  the  students  in  many  of  the  individual  schools  involved.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  interpretation  of  test  interrelationships  should  be  based  on  data  for 
homogeneous  categories  of  schools  rather  than  all  schools  combined.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the 


hypothesis  that  the  factor  loadings  of  tests  are  highly  affected  by  the  specific  experience  patterns  of  the 
students  who  arc  tested.  Current  studies  are  comparing  the  factor  structure  of  pretest  and  posttest  batteries 
after  exposure  to  the  new  curriculum.  These  studies  should  yield  significant  new  insights  into  the 
development  of  vocational  talents  and  should  be  a  valuable  source  ofleads  in  improving  the  materials  .that 
have  been  developed. 


Table  l.  Correlation*  between  the  Vocational  Talent  Test  Score* 
and  Rending  Comprehension  Scores  for  Five  School  Systems  (I0tof>) 
and  Selected  Project  Talent  Samples  (l%0) 
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High  ScK*tl2 

Abstract  Reasoning 

R-290 

.08 

.16 

.12 

.16 

.38 

.58 

.40 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

R-270 

.03 

.15 

.33 

.39 

.46 

.57 

.47 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

R-311 

.21 

.07 

.14 

.34 

.48 

.66 

.40 

Vis.  in  2  Dimensions 

R-281 

.38 

.05 

•  30 

.19 

.29 

.39 

.28 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

R-282 

.20 

.06 

.12 

.14 

.37 

.48 

.40 

Vocabulary  Info. 

R-I02 

.46 

•38 

•  39 

.54 

.70 

.77 

.61 

Math  Info. 

R-106 

.36 

.08 

.25 

.34 

.52 

.67 

.32 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

R-107 

.62 

.21 

.40 

.27 

.65 

.66 

.49 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

R-108 

.16 

.25 

.34 

.33 

.63 

.63 

.47 

Aero,  it  Space  Info, 

R- 110 

•  32 

.16 

.16 

.31 

.62 

.60 

.40 

Elec,  Sc  Elec.  Info. 

R-Ul 

.37 

.15 

.09 

.13 

.49 

.54 

.44 

Mechanics  Info. 

R-112 

•33 

.28 

.25 

.34 

.47 

.56 

.49 

’  From  Table  V-2c, 

pages  90-93,  Project  Talent  Monograph:  Sludi 

es  of  a  Complete  Age  Group  • 

Age  li. 

1  From  Table  V-2b, 

pages  86-89,  Ibid. 
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c  2.  Factor  Analysis  of  Vocational  Talent  Pretests  for 

School  System  A,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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* 

7 

1 

M 

S  D 

Abstract  Reasoning 

.04 

.04 

.04 

-.00 

.96 

-.02 

-.04 

.00 

3.78 

2.22 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

.07 

-.02 

.97 

00 

.05 

.11 

-.02 

-.04 

4.93 

2.36 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

,26 

-.50 

.21 

.54 

-.19 

.17 

-.26 

.08 

2.47 

1.84 

Vis.  in  2  Dimensions 

.87 

.19 

.13 

-.02 

-.02 

.00 

.02 

-.06 

6.68 

4.93 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

.31 

.83 

-.00 

.13 

.01 

.06 

-.21 

-.03 

5.07 

2.07 

Reading  Comprehension 

.61 

.04 

-.11 

.18 

.12 

.46 

.22 

.23 

9.23 

4.24 

Vocabulary  Info. 

.24 

-.14 

-.12 

.61 

.30 

.42 

.15 

.06 

4.02 

2.66 

Math  Info. 

.17 

-.15 

.03 

-.18 

-.10 

.77  ■ 

-.08 

.27 

2.92 

1.89 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

.30 

-.13 

.06 

.44 

.09 

.60 

.17 

.14 

2.55 

1.74 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

-.10 

.22 

-.00 

.82 

-.03 

.01 

.10 

.19 

1.85 

1.44 

Aero.  St  Space  Info. 

.11 

-.12 

-.04 

.11 

-.04 

.13 

.90 

.14 

1.67 

1.20 

Elec.  4  Elec.  Info. 

.03 

-.04 

-.08 

.20 

-.01 

.22 

.18 

.89 

2.38 

1.45 

Mechanics  info. 

-.15 

.25 

.12 

.31 

.01 

.78 

.13 

-.00 

3.08 

1.84 

80 


Table  l  Factor  Analysis  of  Vocational  Talent  Pretest*  for 
School  System  0,  Sa»  Antonio,  Tf«m 

r n  -  tv,) 
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1 

3 

3 

4 

t 

« 

7 
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Abstract  Reasoning 

.17 

.27 

-.02 

.06 

-05 

-.00 

-.07 

-.87 

5.88 

2.61 

Mechanic*!  Reasoning 

.09 

.73 

.11 

.07 

.18 

-.08 

.11 

-.26 

6.33 

2,74 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

.01 

.01 

.92 

.04 

-.05 

.06 

-.07 

.01 

3.58 

1.74 

Vis.  in  2  Dimensions 

*.00 

*13 

.09 

.93 

.00 

-.02 

.01 

-.10 

7.90 

4.90 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

-.02 

.83 

-.08 

.13 

-.13 

.06 

.06 

-.03 

6.11 

2.63 

Reading  Comprehension 

.78 

.01 

.24 

.00 

-.00 

-.12 

.23 

-.08 

14.24 

4.83 

Vocabulary  Info. 

.66 

-.00 

-.10 

.02 

-.12 

.22 

.19 

-.29 

5.48 

2.49 

Math  Info. 

.08 

-.00 

.06 

.02 

-.02 

.96 

.07 

-.02 

4.16 

1.76 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

.53 

.10 

-.32 

.44 

-.12 

.24 

-.06 

.23 

4.85 

2.18 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

.54 

.43 

-.27 

•03 

-.20 

.12 

-.06 

.00 

3.15 

1.65 

Aero.  St  Space  Info 

.03 

-.18 

-.16 

.12 

-.62 

.07 

.50 

-.27 

2  .:9 

1.45 

Elec.  St  Elec.  Info. 

.16 

.12 

.11 

.03 

-90 

.01 

-.07 

.03 

3.65 

1,87 

Mechanics  Info. 

.29 

.17 

-.08 

.02 

-.01 

.08 

.64 

.10 

5.47 

2.03 

Table  4. 

Factor  Analyst-,  of  Vocational  Talent  Pretests  for 
School  System  C,  Washington,  D.C. 
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J 

4 

j 

4 

7 
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Abstract  Reasoning 

.10 

.61 

-.10 

-15 

.18 

.19 

-.59 

-.05 

5.74 

2.59 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

-.06 

.17 

.14 

.14 

-.19 

.05 

-.84 

.10 

5.96 

2.86 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

.07 

-.00 

-.01 

.12 

-.04 

.97 

-06 

.04 

3.3* 

1.81 

Vis.  in  2  Dimensions 

.01 

.14 

.08 

•90 

-.00 

.12 

-.09 

-.04 

8.13 

5.82 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

-.05 

.85 

.01 

.23 

-22 

-.07 

-.11 

.04 

5.51 

2.63 

Reading  Comprehension 

.54 

-.16 

-.06 

.46 

-.08 

-.03 

-49 

.12 

14.34 

6.28 

Vocabulary  Info. 

.66 

.12 

.01 

.20 

-.02 

.08 

.12 

.51 

5.84 

2.89 

Math  Info. 

.27 

.12 

.06 

.02 

-90 

.04 

-.12 

-.03 

4.01 

2.03 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

.72 

.04 

.10 

-06 

-.30 

.04 

-.15 

.17 

4.44 

2.41 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

.83 

-.04 

.23 

-.01 

-.07 

.07 

.08 

.00 

3.45 

2.01 

Aero.  St  Space  Info. 

.33 

.13 

.82 

-.00 

-05 

.01 

-02 

.01 

2.37 

1,58 

Elec.  J(  Elec,  info, 

-.00 

-13 

.86 

.08 

-.05 

.02 

-05 

.23 

4.22 

2.97 

Mechanics  Info. 

.21 

-12 

.26 

-.07 

.01 

.02 

-.15 

.88 

5.44 

2.42 

81 


TabU  5.  Factor  Analysts  of  Vocational  Talent  Pretests  for 
School  System  D,  tine  Coaatv  Vtrgtatn 
IN  *112) 


Poet 
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M 

i  0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

S 

4 

7 

1 

Attract  Reasoning 

-.14 

.81 

.15 

-.21 

.02 

.03 

.11 

-.20 

6.78 

2.64 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

.4) 

.52 

.11 

-.22 

.30 

.32 

-.05 

-.25 

8.77 

3.34 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

.09 

.10 

.92 

-.03 

.19 

.05 

.02 

-.12 

5.27 

1.94 

Vis.  in  2  Dimensions 

.09 

.16 

.0? 

-.02 

.06 

.96 

.09 

-.02 

9.88 

5.06 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

.29 

.79 

-.03 

.08 

.05 

.16 

.16 

.00 

6.28 

2.68 

Reading  Comprehension 

.07 

.06 

.19 

-.19 

.66 

.10 

.18 

-.09 

18.65 

6.92 

Vocabulary  Info. 

.25 

.13 

.31 

-.06 

.48 

.00 

.59 

-.06 

8.49 

3.02 

Math  Info. 

.08 

.09 

.03 

-.91 

.19 

.00 

.12 

-.09 

5.92 

2.25 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

.30 

.19 

.24 

-37 

-.16 

.06 

.65 

-.14 

7.30 

2.78 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

.11 

.10 

-.20 

.01 

.28 

.15 

.78 

-.22 

5.26 

2.18 

Aero,  It  Space  Info. 

.21 

.20 

.17 

-.14 

.11 

.03 

.24 

-.86 

3.60 

1.81 

Elec.  It  Elec.  Infn. 

.81 

.18 

.11 

.05 

-.04 

.19 

.11 

-.24 

5.62 

2.48 

Mechanics  Info. 

.73 

-.02 

.06 

-.26 

.23 

-.04 

.36 

.01 

9.24 

3.15 

TabU  6. 

Factor  Analysis  of  Vocational  Talent  Pretests  for 
School  System  F,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
(N  =  169) 

Fact 

on 

M 

SO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

• 

Abstract  Reasoning 

.17 

.17 

.08 

-.91 

.10 

-.11 

.12 

.04 

8.08 

2.64 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

.27 

.20 

.15 

-.38 

.16 

-.21 

.66 

.25 

9.14 

3.80 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

.21 

.06 

.95 

-.08 

.02 

-.10 

.09 

.08 

5.02 

2.41 

Vis,  in  2  Dimensions 

.14 

.95 

.08 

-.17 

.14 

-.08 

.11 

.08 

11.97 

5.27 

Vis.  in  3  Dimensions 

.22 

.14 

.05 

-.12 

.94 

-.06 

,0B 

.13 

7.03 

2.67 

Reading  Comprehension 

.72 

.ia 

.34 

-.23 

.14 

-.24 

-.06 

.13 

18.26 

8.59 

Vocabulary  Info. 

.80 

.09 

.10 

-.16 

.06 

■  11 

.12 

.29 

9.82 

3.84 

Math  Info. 

.30 

.06 

.13 

-.15 

.06 

-.90 

.10 

.12 

4.59 

2.49 

Physical  Sci.  Info. 

.80 

.06 

.09 

-.16 

.13 

-.10 

.11 

.24 

7.01 

3.53 

Biological  Sci.  Info. 

.61 

.01 

.10 

-.28 

.14 

-.24 

-.35 

.40 

5.00 

2.28 

Aero.  St  Space  Info, 

.74 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.18 

-.25 

,26 

.20 

3.69 

2.15 

Elec  .  St  Elec.  Info. 

.50 

.14 

.09 

-.01 

.12 

-.02 

.32 

.67 

7.47 

3.65 

Mechanics  Info. 

.33 

.05 

.03 

-.06 

.08 

-.13 

.02 

.87 

8.84 

3.02 
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Mi— irnnmt  of  li— *  Facility 


A  second  major  u«  approach  to  uaeiting  the  potentials  of  individuals  from  minority  or 
disadvantaged  groups  has  been  the  Daiiey  Language  Facility  Test. 

Much  recent  research  hat  indicated  that  education  in  basic  communication  skills  is  ssfcmial  for 
emergence  from  poverty  (3)/ Students  who  leant  welt  in  schools  have  been  found  to  be  much  mote  apt  to 
enter  professions  or  occupations  with  a  future  Thosa  who  do  not  respond  to  schooling  and  who  drop  out 
have  great  difficulty  in  occupational  adjustment.  It  has  been  found  that  the  key  to  school  success  is 
adequate  use  of  language,  and  deficiencies  in  this  are  traceable  to  preschool  yean  and  are  closely  related  to 
inunediale  family  environment.  Such  studies  as  Project  Talent  (1)  have  indicated  that  basic  teaming  at  the 
high  school  level  is  largely  a  function  of  the  basic  communication  skills  of  the  students  as  they  enter  the 
ninth  gnde  and  not  a  result  of  the  type  of  schooling  received  in  high  school.  Accordingly,  more  end  more 
attention  has  been  focused  recently  on  preschool  programs  as  a  method  of  making  up  for  lack  of  a 
stimulating  family  environment.  This  is  now  being  brought  to  a  peak  by  Project  Head  Start.  The 
fundamental  objective  of  preschool  programs  should  be  to  foster  the  language  development  of  the  child.  If 
he  is  able  to  acquire  basic  oral  communication  skills  by  age  six,  he  should  then  be  able  to  follow  through  in 
the  primary  grades  and  acquire  adequate  skill  in  reading  and  written  use  of  language. 

In  order  to  evaluate  preschool  programs,  a  test  of  the  ability  to  use  oral  language  is  needed.  Such  a 
test  must  be  individually  administered,  should  lake  no  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  should  be  one  which  the 
average  teacher  can  administer  and  score.  It  should  provide  a  measure  of  language  facility  which  is 
independent  of  vocabulary,  information,  pronunciation,  and  grammar.  The  Dailey  Language  Facility  Test, 
which  wu  designed  to  these  specifications,  was  originally  developed  for  use  in  evaluating  preschool 
methods  and  programs.  It  has  been  used  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Language  Arts  Program  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  being  used  to  evaluate  Head  Start  and  other  preschool 
programs,  and  has  been  or  is  being  used  in  a  number  of  evaluation  studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  a 
number  of  other  school  systems  in  grades  one  to  nine.  It  has  also  been  administered  to  several  groups  in  the 
Job  Corps  tnd  similar  training  programs,  to  samples  in  adult  bask  education  programs,  and  to  samples  in 
schools  or  programs  for  the  deaf,  physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  delinquent,  emotionally 
disturbed,  and  musically  talented,  and  in  tutorial  programs. 


In  effect,  this  test  gives  a  measure  of  how  well  a  person  can  use  the  language  or  dialect  to  which  he 
has  been  exposed  in  either  his  home  environment  or  school.  The  test  obtains  a  standardized  sample  of 
speech  in  ten  minutes  or  less  by  means  of  having  the  subjects  tell  stories  about  or  describe  a  series  of 
pictures.  Responses  to  each  pkture  are  assigned  scores  on  a  9-point  scale  according  to  detailed  scoring 
criteria  and  examples  at  each  level. 

The  test  can  be  administered  and  scored  by  personnel  with  a  minimum  of  training.  Two  different 
scoring  systems  have  been  developed.  The  first  gives  a  9-point  scale  measure  of  how  well  the  individual  is 
able  to  conceptualize  and  communicate  in  his  chosen  language.  This  score  is  independent  of  standard 
English  vocabulary,  enunciation,  information,  or  grammatical  exactness.  The  second  scoring  system  codes 
the  errors  or  deviations  from  standard  English  pronunciation  or  usage  and  gives  a  diagnostic  profile  of 
ability  to  speak  standard  English.  The  nine  steps  of  the  basic  scale  represent  nine  levels  of  maturity  through 
which  each  individual  will  progress  as  he  grows  from  infancy  to  full  language  maturity. 

The  average  three-year-oid  child  will  be  able  to  respond  to  these  pictures  only  in  single  words.  By  age 
five  he  will  be  able  to  respond  in  single  sentences  By  age  nine  he  will  be  able  to  give  a  partial  description  of 
both  objects  and  action.  At  about  age  eleven  he  will  be  giving  complete  descriptions.  By  age  fifteen  lie 
should  be  adding  interpretations  or  deductions  about  the  pictures  ami  organizing  them  into  stories.  They 
may  often  involve  well-known  fictional  or  historical  characters  or  be  tied  into  current  events  or  recent 
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htesoncai  happening*.  Urge  differences  will  be  found  in  the  levels  of  maturity  among  students  of  the  lame 
age,  The  more  mature  four-year-olds  will  be  functioning  at  the  six-year-old  level,  while  some  six-year-olds 
will  be  at  the  four-year-old  level.  An  occasional  four-year-old  (even  from  an  extremely  dJiadvantaged 
environment)  will  be  found  to  be  functioning  ei  age  eleven  level  or  higher. 

it  is  possible  for  a  young  child  to  have  a  wry  high  ratio  between  hit  language  facility  age  equivalent 
and  his  chronological  age  since  he  is  not  handicapped  by  lack  of  experience  in  competing  with  much  older 
students  as  he  is  on  the  usual  intelligence  test.  Cates  have  beet;  found  where  three-year-old  children  have  the 
basic  language  facility  level  of  a  twelve-year-old  or  older.  Throughout  most  of  the  range  of  the  test,  students 
scoring  at  the  90th  percentile  have  a  language  facility  age  equivalent  that  is  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
their  chronologies!  age.  Mentally  retarded  subjects  sged  ten  or  older  will  usually  be  performing  below  the 
age  six  level.  This  scale  is  designed  to  be  a  measure  or  how  well  art  individual  uses  language  the  way  he  has 
been  hearing  it.  it  is  interesting  that  individuals  in  extremely  dlstdvtnuged  situations  have  been  found  to 
differ  a  great  deal  in  the  level  at  which  they  can  use  the  language  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

In  studies  at  the  high  school  level  by  Project  Talent  and  others,  II  has  been  found  that  a  very 
fundamental  factor  or  ability  involved  In  success  in  school  work,  assuming  that  motivation  ia  constant,  is 
the  ability  to  acquire,  retain,  and  manipulate  symbolic  Information.  This  is  usually  best  measured  in  the 
later  grides  by  tests  of  reeding  comprehension  or  vocabulary  or  tests  of  arithmetic  reasoning  with  verbally 
presented  problems  it  about  the  seventh-gnde  level.  The  basic  theory  end  rationale  for  the  Dailey  Language 
Facility  Test  is  to  extend  the  range  of  this  type  of  measure  downward  to  assess  at  early  ages  the' 
characteristics  of  the  child  who  has  the  capacity  to  develop  into  one  with  e  higher  verbal  IQ  than  another. 
It  is  hypothesized  that  the  primary  characteristic  which  will  diffeientiate  between  two  such  children  will  be 
the  basic  level  of  language  development. 

Adequately  stable  measure,  of  this  language  facility  can  be  obtained  from  most  children  by  age  three 
end  in  many  as  early  as  age  two.  Mere  prectxHiy  in  very  early  speech,  however,  should  not  be  given  undue 
weight  in  interpretation.  Those  rare  cases  of  delayed  speech  that  later  develop  well  will  not  be  validly 
measured  until  the  full  onset  of  speech  occurs. 

Such  tests  as  the  Wechsler  and  the  Binet  have  been  found  to  have  poor  ability  at  early  ages  to  predict 
verbal  IQ  at  maturity  (4).  The  correlations  betwteu  IQ  at  age  four  and  age  twelve  have  been  unsatisfactory. 
This  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  on  the  part  of  both  psychologists  and  parents.  The  root  of  this 
difficulty  hat  been  that  such  IQ  tests  are  t  combination  of  a  large  number  of  separate  tests,  some  of  which 
ere  communications  and  language  oriented,  and  tome  of  which  are  perceptual- motor  in  nature.  Much 
research  at  the  high  school  or  young  adult  lave)  indicates  that  language  facility  aptitude  is  substantially 
independent  of  many  other  perceptual  and  motor  factors.  This  shows  up  in  differential  aptitude  lest 
batteries.  It  alto  shows  up  in  factor  analyses  of  the  various  subtests  of  IQ  tests  if  they  are  tike  the  Binet  or 
Wechsler.  Because  of  the  age  piece  me  nt  of  the  various  tests,  the  Binet  or  Wechsler  type  tests  are  heavily 
nonverbal  at  the  youngest  age  levels  and  heavily  verbal  at  the  more  advanced  age  levels.  This  meant  that  the 
test  is  reslly  measuring  different  things  in  adolescence  than  it  is  at  the  preschool  level.  The  Dailey  Language 
Facility  Test  is  designed  to  measure  language  facility  at  all  ages  through  from  about  three  to  maturity.  It  is 
theorized  that  the  youngster  who  it  going  to  have  extreme  difficulty  in  basic  communication  skills  and  be 
severely  educationally  retarded  tn  grade  six  is  likely  to  have  had  inadequate  language  development  at  an 
earlier  preschool  tge.  In  a  sense,  the  Language  Facility  Test  may  be  regarded  es  a  test  of  the  ability  to  team 
to  read  at  a  later  age.  A  picture  represents  symbolic  information  in  the  same  way  es  do  numbers  and  words. 

Language  is  an  incredibly  complex  coding  system.  This  is  equally  true  of  ora)  speech  or  written  text. 
Facility  in  oral  speech  is  assumed  to  require  much  the  seme  aptitudes  es  facility  in  the  use  of  written 
language.  It  is  issumed  that  increasing  maturity  in  oral  language  facility  represents  an  increasing  ability  to 


encode,  decode,  and  communicate  symbolic  information  or  an  increasing  complexity.  This  same  ability  is 
central  to  tha  problem  of  learning  to  comprehend  written  text. 

The  test  is  suitable  for  administration  by  anyone  eX;J*ri«nced  in  dealing  with  children  or  students  and 
eliciting  rapport  in  an  interview.  No  prior  training  is  required,  and  the  lest  can  be  given  and  scored  after 
careful  s'udy  of  the  manual.  The  iesi  is  untuned,  and  the  student  should  be  given  as  much  time  as  necessary 
to  collect  his  thoughts  and  tell  the  story.  It  is  rare  that  the  three  pictures  will  lake  mote  than  ten  minutes 
total  for  a  given  siudent.  It  was  desired  to  have  pictures  that  could  be  meaningful  to  students  from  a  great 
variety  of  backgrounds.  Many  pictures  were  tried  out  before  deciding  on  the  twelve  piste*  that  are  used. 
One  series  is  of  actual  photographs  of  preschool  students  and  teachers  in  a  school  fur  children  of  migrant 
farm  workers.  Another  series  was  drawn  especially  for  the  test,  and  thaw  pistes  were  purposely  made  stark 
and  free  of  background  detail,  To  give  greater  variety,  the  third  series  consists  of  scenes  by  old  Spanish 
masters  and  contains  a  maximum  amount  of  shading  and  detail.  The  plates  are  cycled  to  give  three  alternate 
forms  (Plates  I,  II,  and  III;  IV,  V,and  VI;  VII,  VIII,  and  IX)  and  three  extra  plates  (X,  XI,  and  XII)  for  use 
as  alternates.  Statistical  analyses  have  demonstrated  that  the  different  pictures  give  highly  similar  results 
and  measure  the  same  thing.  Their  factorial  content,  meant,  and  standard  deviations  are  very  similar.  As  a 
result,  all  con  be  scored  by  the  same  general  criteria. 

The  dii  'ctions  for  administration  art  as  follows: 

1.  "Whit  is  your  name?" 

2.  “How  old  are  you?" 

3.  "Do  you  like  lo  hear  stories?" 

4.  “Could  you  fell  me  a  Kory  about  a  picture  If  I  show  it  to  you?” 

5.  "Good.  Tell  me  a  story  about  this  picture.” 

6.  “Tell  me  what  you  see  in  the  picture." 

7.  “What  are  they  doing  in  the  picture?" 

B.  "What  else  can  you  tell  me  about  the  picture?" 


Scoring  Method  I  -  Level  of  Language  Maturity 


The  response  to  each  picture  should  be  scored  as  follows: 

9 . A  well-organized  story  with  imagination  and  creativity.  Need  not  be  original.  May  use 

well-known  fictional  or  historical  character. 

8 . A  complete  story  that  is  not  well  organized. 

7 . A  story  with  art  interpretation  of  some  elements  of  action  or  intentions,  as  deduced  from  or 

suggested  by  the  picture. 

6.....A  detailed  description  of  what  is  happening,  but  nothing  about  past  or  future  action  or 
intentions.  At  level  6  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  elements  »f  the  picture  will  be  covered,  in  contrast  lo  level  5 
where  only  selected  elements  will  be  covered. 

S . A  partial  description  consisting  of  two  or  more  sentences  with  some  description  of  movement  or 

action  is  seen  in  the  picture. 

4 . Two  or  more  leniences  describing  persons  or  objects  but  no  verb  of  action  or  indication  of 

interaction  between  i  person  and  an  object. 


3 . A  complete  sentence  that  makes  unit. 

2 . C  ompound  responses,  two  or  more  words  si  s  time,  s  tingle  word  describing  action,  or  murt  than 

one  single-nnun  response. 

! . One  stogie- nour,  respoose. 

O.....N0  response,  garbled  speech,  or  only  pointing  it  picture. 

tf  the  child  dost  not  respond  at  ill  to  1  picture  or  says  he  can't  set  it,  he  ihould  be  given  one  of  the 
sltemite  pictures  (Plates  X,  XI,  ot  Xil)  and  scored  on  it  inatead  of  the  original  picture,  if  tin  picture*  fad  to 
efiett  any  response,  other  evidence  from  teachers  or  parents  will  need  to  be  sppraiKd  to  determine  whether 
the  lack  of  response  is  because  of  excessive  shyness.  This  is  extremely  rare,  especially  among  urban  children. 

Each  picture  should  be  scored  according  to  the  above  scale,  The  total  score  for  the  test  is  the  sum  of 
the  scores  on  the  three  pictures  used. 

Leve ft  0,  1 ,  and  £  If  the  subject  fails  to  make  any  response  whatever,  or  speaks  in  an 
incomprehensible  manner,  or  simply  points  at  the  picture,  the  score  would  be  0.  At  level  I ,  the  subject  gives 
1  tingle-noun  response.  Only  one  word  ia  used.  To  receive  1  2,  the  subject  gives  a  compound  response  of 
two  or  more  words,  or  employs  a  single  word  of  action,  or  uses  a  phrase.  However,  at  level  2,  the  subject 
need  not  use  a  complete  sentence. 

Level  S.  tf  the  subject  uses  any  complete  sentence,  he  should  be  given  ciedit  at  level  3,  even  if  it  is  "I 
can't  tell  you  anything,"  or  "That's  all."  Howevei,  it  must  be  a  complete  sentence.  If  auxiliary  verbs  are 
omitted  (uHe  riding,”  or  “She  sitting"),  credit  should  not  be  given  for  •  sentence.  Sentences  may  be  grossly 
ungrammatical  as  long  as  they  ere  complete  ("Ota  am  a  hots,"  “He  are  a  man,"  or  “They  is  on  bed").  The 
ability  to  wet  complete  sentence  is  a  most  important  milestone  in  growth  in  language  maturity.  Up  to 
one- third  of  low-income  Negro  first-gride  children  will  score  leu  than  9  for  threa  pictures.  However,  by 
grade  three  nearly  all  such  students  will  be  responding  consistently  to  the  pictures  using  complete 
sentences.  Of  one  group  of  689  low-income  Negro  urban  nine-year-old  children,  only  five  failed  to  respond 
consistently  in  complete  sentences. 

Levels  4  and  5.  Description  of  movement  or  action  is  used  here  in  the  sense  that  something  is  uit) 
about  the  movement  or  action  seen  in  the  picture.  At  level  4,  the  subject  only  describes  the  objects  in  the 
picture. 

Levels  5  and  6.  Both  of  these  levels  should  Include  1  description  of  the  objects  and  action  in  the 
picture  being  scored,  the  difference  being  that  the  description  at  level  5  will  be  only  a  partial  one.  The  level 
6  description  should  be  complete  or  very  nearly  complete  and  cover  the  major  elements  of  the  picture. 

Levels  7,  8,  and  9.  The  essential  element  here  is  the  existence  of  a  “story."  This  it  defined  u 
something  made  up  about  the  content  of  the  picture  wherein  the  picture  in  effect  becomes  an  illustration 
for  the  story.  At  level  7,  the  story  ihould  include  some  past  or  future  action  or  intentions  suggested  by  the 
picture  but  not  shown  in  it.  The  level  7  response  will  often  include  considerable  description  ind  may  not  be 
a  complete  story.  However,  something  must  be  “made  up"  about  the  picture.  Level  9  ihould  conlain  all  the 
major  elements  of  interpretation  of  objects  and  for  wiling  out  past  or  future  action  or  intentions.  It  ihould 
show  imagination  and  creativity,  but  it  can  Include  well-known  fictional  or  historical  characters  and  need 
not  be  original.  The  story  should  hang  together  and  not  ramble.  Everything  in  it  should  tie  in  to  the  picture 
and  be  deduced  from  it.  It  need  not  be  very  long.  Level  8  should  be  reserved  for  stories  that  do  not  qualify 
for  the  top  score  because  of  weak  organization. 
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It  should  always  ta  tKamb*u4  that  vocabulary,  pamnm,  and  pronunciation  tftouM  not  bt 
considared  whan  scoring  the  Kale  leveL  A  level  9  itory  could  be  grossly  ungrammatical  and  from  a  penon 
not  familiar  with  the  correct  naraet  for  tome  elemenu  of  the  picture*.  The  Kale  meawrea  facility  in  the  uae 
of  the  person's  own  language  or  dialect  and  not  in  standard  English.  The  acale  value*  are  completely 
independent  of  vocabulary,  information,  and  pammar.  Length  of  responaa  ii  not  a  factor  at  level  6  and 
above.  The  Kale  level*  recapitulate  the  chronological  development  of  language  facility.  Independent 
scoring*  by  clerk*  with  two  hour*  of  training  correlate  in  the  vicinity  of  ,90  for  a  total  score  based  on  three 
picture*. 


&  ->rtng  Method  D  -  Mi— shag  Deviataw  from  Staaderd  EagHih 

The  sample*  o t  speech  can  alio  be  Scored  to  give  diagnostic  profiles  of  frequency  of  common 
deviations  from  standard  English.  A  preliminary  24-category  code  was  developed  for  this  purpoee  and  was 
applied  to  a  poop  of  630  students  four  yean  after  they  had  started  to  achool  togaii  u  in  kindergarten.  Part 
of  the  poup  were  in  Mvan  elementary  schools  in  a  special  language  arts  development  program  and  the 
others  were  in  eight  similar  schools.  All  the  students  were  from  low-income  Nepo  neighborhoods.  Clerks 
were  trained  to  listen  to  the  tape  recordings  and  tally  the  deviations  as  they  occurred.  Table  7  shows  the 
code  used  for  this  purpose. 


Table  7.  , Scoring  Deviations  fron  Standard  English  •  Scoring  Method  II 
for  the  Dailey  Language  Facility  Test 


Emu 

Caample*  af  Irvar 

A 

Simple  verb,  wrong  number 

she  want;  they  sees 

A 

B 

Auxiliary  verb,  wrong  number 

be  bsve  waited;  she  ste  going 

B 

C 

Auxiliary  verb  omitted 

he  tunning 

C 

D 

Wrong  past  participle 

wore  (worn);  came  (come);  flew  (flown) 

D 

E 

s  on  plural  not  ending  in  .t 

cbillune  (children);  geeses 

E 

F 

Incorrect  irregular  plural 

shelf* 

F 

G 

a  hr  «*» 

• 

G 

H 

Kut  for  half*  or  has 

• 

H 

1 

letters  interchanged  (r  (or  d,  J  for  1) 

boddic  (bottle);  Isty  (Isdy) 

1 

J 

g  on  inf;  pronounced 

• 

J 

K 

in'  lot  in# 

runnin* 

K 

L 

picture  mispronounced 

pitcher 

L 

M 

Conaonantx  slurred 

chiliun  (children) 

M 

N 

Un*ccen*cd  vowel  slurred 

ism’ly;  sn’mal 

N 

0 

Verb  tenxe  changed  in  lenience 

She  is  gening  up  end  then  she  got  dreaied. 

O 

P 

Number  of  verb  agreeing  with 
inconect  subject 

The  duck  and  the  gull  is  (lying. 

P 

Q 

the y  (or  there  or  the  it 

they  shoea 

Q 

R 

d,  1,  at  r  lot  th 

nullin'  (nothing);  muddsh  (mother) 

K 

S 

t  on  posxexiive  noun  omitted 

Isdy'  watch 

S 

T 

r,  (  omitted 

litta  gir*;  gi'l 

T 

U 

!  lot  a,  Sr  for  or,  nr 

bleck  (black) 

u 

V 

dipthongixed  vowel* 

bayid  (bed) 

V 

1 

Elongated,  distorted  vowels 

tshde  (tired);  bade  (bed) 

w 

X 

Other  comment*  (pleaae  specify)! 

X 

The  students  in  the  Language  Arts  Program  schools  made  significantly  fewer  errors  in  their  speech 
samples  than  did  the  control  group.  This  was  true  at  the  level  of  language  facility  (high,  medium,  and  low) 
as  measured  by  the  9-point  scale  on  the  test.  When  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  compared  on 
the  incidence  of  eight  major  categories  of  speech  errors  at  each  of  three  levels  of  language  facility,  the 
experimental  group  did  better  in  1 8  out  of  24  comparisons.  This  is  significant  at  the  1  per  cent  level. 

A  factor  analysis  was  carried  out  relating  the  regular  language  facility  scale  score  on  the  :ssts  and  the 
various  error  scores  to  such  variables  as  subscores  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test,  subscores  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  T*«*  'richer  ratings  cn  quality  of  homework, 
motivation,  ability  to  get  along  with  other  children,  and  effect  of  home  situation,  as  well  as  grade,  sex,  and 
age.  Three  varim.x  rotated  factors  emerged  from  the  speech  sample:  One  was  defined  by  the  9-point 
language  facility  scaic  score,  one  appeared  to  be  a  cluster  of  errors  >n  pronunciation,  and  the  third  appeired 
to  be  a  cluster  of  errors  in  structure  or  grammar.  With  further  refinement  the  error  code  should  become 
quite  useful  in  measuring  different  aspects  of  dialects  and  for  evaluating  various  ros'hods  of  dialect 
transformation. 

Longitudinal  studies  are  under  way  to  relate  language  facility  '  .o>  n  to  later  school  success,  to  iater 
verbal  IQ,  and  to  late'  performance  in  verbal  facility.  In  the  meantime,  the  following  evidences  of  validity 
have  been  found: 

1.  The  test  shows  it  sharp  gradient  with  chronological  age  and  growth  in  ability  to  score  well  on  the 
test;  this  coincides  with  resul  of  other  studies  of  the  verbal  performance  of  children  of  different  ages. 

2.  Intact  grade  groups  of  low-income -area  children  show  a  distribution  of  language  facility  scores  that 
is  approximately  normal  and  little  different  from  those  of  children  in  general.  However,  grc  ips  of  students 
who  have  not  done  well  in  academic  work  in  school  do  poorly  on  the  test.  Such  groups  include  Job  Corps 
trainees,  students  in  nonacademic  tracks  in  grade  eight,  poor  readers,  and  youths  who  have  failed  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  Honors  track  students  in  low-income  areas  do  well  on  the  test 

3.  Mental  retardates  tend  to  be  very  poor  in  language  facility. 

4.  Special  training  programs  designed  to  stimulate  language  and  intellectual  development  in  young 
children  have  caused  important  gains  in  language  facility  scores  of  tow-income-rrea  children. 

5.  The  test  has  been  found  to  give  apparently  valid  results  when  given  in  several  foreign  languages 
with  the  responses  being  made  in  the  foreign  language.  These  include  Spanish,  Greek,  and  several  Asiatic 
languages,  as  well  as  sign  language. 


Relationships  of  School  Characteristics  to  School  Outcomes 

Another  important  issue  in  the  education  and  counseling  of  disadvantaged  groups  is  determining  the 
relationships  between  what  schools  do  and  the  results  they  obtain  with  students  of  widely  differing 
socio-economic  backgrounds. 

When  dealing  with  such  a  complex  set  of  measures  and  characteristics  as  a  gnup  of  .school  input  and 
output  variables,  i*  is  most  difficult  to  nuke  interpretations  of  relationships  between  any  single  school 
characteristic  and  school  performance.  For  example,  children  may  read  better  in  urban  schools,  but  this 
may  just  reflect  greater  size  of  urban  schools;  or  larger  schools  may  just  show  up  better  because  they  spend 
more  or  serve  higher  income  areas.  No  simple  comparisons  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  be  meaningful  To 
compare  school  performance  with  a  school  characteristic,  one  must  consider  up  to  50  variables 
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simultaneous!}!  if  comparisons  are  not  to  be  misleading.  Multiple  factor  analysis  is  one  way  of  making  such 
comparisons. 

With  Project  Talent  data  several  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relationships  between  many  school 
practices  and  many  school  outcomes.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  absolute  proof  of  cause -and-effeet 
relationships  from  Project  Talent  data  nor  any  other  similar  statistical  data  based  on  relating  past  measures 
of  behavior  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  unequivocally  by  statistical  survey 
methods  that  higher  teacher  salaries  cause  higher  school  achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  uo 
analyses  that  make  it  appear  quite  likely  that  these  higher  salaries  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  obtaining  higher  achievement.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  use  equivalent  methods  to  indicate  that 
it  seems  very  unlikely  that  size  of  school  as  sucii  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  high  achievement  because 
there  is  no  associational  evidence  it  all  in  this  direction  when  all  factors  are  considered.  A  given  factor  is 
extremely  unlikely  to  be  a  causative  factor  if  it  shows  no  unique  association  with  measures  of  school 
performance  in  a  comprehensive  set  of  data  where  the  other  important  factors  arc  being  held  constant. 

The  Project  Talent  data  to  date  seem  to  indicate  four  school  factors  closely  and  uniquely  associated 
wuh  school  outcomes  (such  a:  achievement  and  going  to  college  and  going  to  college  and  staying  in  school). 
These  factors  are  teacher  salaries,  teacher  experience,  number  of  books  in  the  school  library,  and  per-pupil 
expenditure. 

It  should  be  cautioned  that  we  cannot  conclude  with  certainty  that  these  factors  are  causing  the 
differences  in  school  outcomes.  It  may  be  that  they  are  caused  by  some  outside  factors  which  are  just  being 
mirrored  or  reflected  by  these  above  measurer.  Nevertheless,  their  relationship  is  substantial  even  after  as 
many  as  30  of  the  most  important  school  and  community  characteristics  have  been  held  constant  in 
mathematical  analyses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  be  much  more  confident  in  concluding  that  many  other  factors  are  not 
likely  to  be  prime  causes  of  school  excellence  since  they  do  not  have  any  sizable  unique  correspondence 
with  school  outcomes.  The  data  in  Project  Talent  indicate  that  some  school  characteristics  seem  very 
unlikely  to  be  prime  causes  of  school  excellence  of  output.  Among  these  seem  to  be  school  size,  average 
size  of  classes,  age  of  building,  and  suburban  location. 


A  similar  study  was  made  of  the  129  elementary  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (5).  It  was  found 
that  the  variable  which  was  most  closely  related  to  school  performance  was  the  median  family  income  for 
the  census  tract  in  which  the  school  was  located.  The  higher  the  median  income,  the  higher  the 
achievement;  and  the  lower  the  income,  the  lower  the  achievement.  This  variable  stood  out  above  all  others. 
The  school  performance  was  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  fourth-grade  students  scoring  below  the 
national  norm  in  the  Reading  Test  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Battery  in  1963-64.  The  second  most 
important  factor  which  contributed  to  high  performance  when  all  other  variables  were  held  constant  was 
low  rate  of  non-promotion  within  schools.  In  addition .  similar  analyses  were  made  to  predict  achievement 
in  Word  Knowledge,  Arithmetic,  and  Total  Language  performance,  all  of  which  yielded  similar  patterns; 
high  median  income  emerged  first,  followed  to  a  riuch  lesser  degree  by  low  rat.  of  non-promotion  within 
the  school. 

One  of  the  least  useful  variables  in  this  study  was  median  years  of  education  of  the  adult  population 
in  the  census  tract.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  many  studies,  particularly  Project  Talent,  have  shown  that 
high  schools  differ  tremendously  in  their  levels  of  achievement  This  makes  grade  competed  a  very 
inaccurate  measure  of  the  a-iuai  level  of  education.  It  is  often  said  that  a  person  has  “leceivcd"  only  an 
eighth-grade,  or  a  fourth-grade  (or  some  other  grade  level)  education.  However,  an  education  is  not 
‘  received”  in  a  simple  sense.  A  person  learns  in  a  school  within  a  cultural  setting  and  social  environment. 
Often  out-of-schoool  family  or  community  factors  will  almost  completely  nullify  attempts  to  upgrade  the 
educational  skills  and  attainment  of  youth,  in  schools  in  low-income  areas. 
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It  it  of  considerable  interest  that  in  this  study  ethnic  data  about  the  composition  of  the  student  body 
or  the  school  staff  were  not  needed  to  predict  school  achievement  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  use 
of  the  median  family  income  level  by  Itself  predicts  performance  about  as  well  as  any  combination  of  all 
the  available  socio-economic  and  educational  variables.  Such  factors  as  gross  expenditure  rate  per  pupil  In 
each  specific  school  and  degree  of  overcrowding  in  each  specific  school  bore  little  relationship  to  school 
achievement  in  schools  with  the  same  levels  of  parental  income.  This  was  also  true  of  the  age  of  the  school 
budding.  The  school  factors  most  closely  related  to  achievement  were  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  librarian 
and  participation  or  non-participation  in  the  Language  Arts  Program.  The  general  pattern  of  findings  was 
extremely  similar  to  the  patterns  in  the  studies  of  the  national  simples  of  high  schools  in  Project  Talent. 

The  American  school  system  is  probably  the  next  most  important  socializing  agent  after  the  family, 
since  it  transmits  the  mores,  habits,  and  aspirations  of  society  as  a  whole.  Whenever  the  families  work  in 
harmony  with  the  schools  and  the  majority  components  of  our  society,  the  schools  readily  achieve  their 
goals;  but  whenever  they  do  not,  the  schools  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting  their  goals.  Many  large  city 
school  systems  are  in  trouble  today  and  have  difficulty  in  carrying  out  effective  school  programs.  This  is 
reflected  by  inadequate  skill  development  in  their  students  and  by  high  rates  of  juvenile  crime.  It  appears 
dear,  however,  that  no  single  person,  group,  or  policy  in  individual  school  systems  can  be  blamed  for  this, 
since  studies  such  as  Project  Talent  show  the  same  situation  in  ail  large  metropolitan  school  systems.  They 
experience  great  difficulty  with  the  motivation  and  development  of  children  from  families  that  do  not  share 
in  the  mores,  habits,  and  aspirations  of  the  predominant  groups  in  American  society.  They  a! .a  fund  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  finance  adequate  school  programs  because  city  limits  tend  to  be  relatively  fixed, 
and  more  and  more  of  the  wealth  and  leadership  of  metropolitan  areas  are  located  outside  the  central  city. 
The  problem  in  the  schools  is  not  a  matter  of  race  or  ethnic  groups.  Whenever  the  schools  are  serving 
children  from  intact  families  whose  heads  are  regularly  working  at  semiskilled,  skilled,  or  white-collar  jobs, 
they  achieve  their  goals  easily,  regardless  of  the  race,  creed,  or  color  of  their  parents. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relationships  between  family  characteristics  and  school 
performance,  and  it  has  been  uniformly  indicated  that  family  characteristics  are  the  primary  factors 
determining  the  success  of  a  given  school.  The  success  of  a  school  is  largely  proportional  to  the  types  of 
families  it  serves,  almost  regardless  of  such  factors  as  school  size,  age  of  the  school  building,  amount  spent 
per  pupil,  overcrowding,  or  class  size. 

The  troubles  and  problems  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  schools  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  large 
metropolitan  school  systems,  and  these  problems  spring  from  the  same  causes.  The  school  performance  and 
delinquent  behavior  of  children  in  the  Washington  schools  are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  extent  to  which 
families  are  operating  to  assimilate  their  children  into  modern  organized  society.  In  those  areas  where 
families  are  performing  this  function,  including  some  predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods,  performance  in 
school  is  good,  and  juvenile  crime  is  minimal.  After  differences  in  the  types  of  families  involved  have  been 
equated,  Washington  school  performance  and  juvenile  crime  rates  compare  favorably  with  those  in  similar 
large  cities. 

The  results  of  these  studies  suggest  that  a  massive  improvement  in  the  school  performance  of  the 
present  low-achievement  students  is  not  likely  to  result  from  any  combination  of  increases  in  what  schools 
have  been  doing  in  the  past.  We  cannot  solve  our  school  problems  merely  by  higher  salaries,  more  teacher 
experience,  more  books,  larger  schools,  smaller  classes,  new  buildings,  or  moving  slum  schools  to  suburban 
locations.  New  and  novel  methods  and  approaches  will  be  required,  including  large-scale  team  approaches  to 
reach  the  home  environment  and  parents  as  well  as  the  schools  and  children.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  low-income  home  environment,  and  work  is  now  under  way  on  the  development 
of  materials  and  procedures  suitable  for  use  by  low-income  mothers  io  stimulate  the  language  development 
of  their  children. 
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Theae  studies  that  hive  been  repotted  are  not  meant  to  be  representative  of  all  the  research  in  the 
tree  but  do  represent  approaches  by  the  author  to  the  bask  problem  of  fostering  the  intellectual 
development  of  disadvantaged  and  low-income  groups.  It  is  hoped  that  such  reseerch  can  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  Great  Society,  whose  goals  are  for  every  individual  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  potential  and  to  si  ure  in  its  rewards. 
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IX 


THE  SELECTION  OF  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 


Abraham  Carp 
Peace  Corps 


The  Peace  Corps  selection  process  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  Five  and  a  half  years.  Several  books  and  about  fifty  articles 
have  been  published  concerning  the  selection  process,  and  about 
thirty  small-scale  unpublished  studies  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Peace  Corps  staff.  Significant  breakthroughs  or  the  discovery  of  the 
magic  wand  have  not  been  the  lot  of  the  Peace  Corps  psychologists. 

Most  of  the  well-known  structured,  objective  personality  tests 
and  many  of  the  unstructured  projective  tests  have  been 
administered  to  adequate  samples  of  Volunteers.  An  omnibus 
biographical  inventory  has  been  administered,  item-analyzed, 
clustered,  factored,  and  all  but  discarded.  Discussions  about  the 
unreliability  of  the  criterion,  restriction  of  range,  and  corrections  for 
attenuation  have  raged  throughout  our  offices.  As  always, 
disappointing  correlations  in  the  teens  can  be  boosted  into  the 
respectability  of  the  sixties. 

Objective  tests  of  ability,  however,  have  proved  to  have  some  relevance  to  overseas  performance.  Both 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  (a  short  omnibus  type  intelligence  test)  and  the  Modern  Language  Aptitude  Test 
have  correlations  in  the  low  thirties  with  overseas  performance,  particularly  in  countries  where  language 
fluency  is  critical  to  performance.  This  is  especially  impressive  since  language  jiphtude  scores  are  utilized  in 
initial  assignment  resulting  in  marked  restriction  of  range. 

Similarly,  peei  ratings  and  selection  board  evaluations  have  correlated  in  the  mid  to  high  thirties  with 
both  the  dichotomous  criterion  of  early  attrition  and  a  five-point  rating  of  overseas  performance. 
Unfortunately,  multiple  correlations  including  all  available  variables  are  not  significantly  larger  than  the 
zero-order  correlations. 

Having  given  you  the  results,  let  me  backtrack  and  give  you  a  picture  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  its 
selection  process. 

Background 

The  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  stated  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is: 

",  .  .to  promote  world  peace  and  friendship  through  a  Peace  Corps,  ulikli  shall  make  available  In 
interested  countries  and  areas  men  and  women  of  Ihc  I'niled  Slates  qualified  l»r  sfivkc  abroad  and 
wilting  to  serve,  under  conditions  of  hardship  if  necessary,  to  help  the  peoples  «l  smb  cm, nines  and 
areas  In  meeting  then  needs  for  trained  inanposscr.  and  lo  help  promote  a  better  understanding  of  Hie 
American  people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served  and  a  belter  understanding  ol  oilier  peoples  on  the 
part  of  Ihc  Amencan  people." 
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In  order  to  understand  the  problem!  of  selection  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  it  is  helpful  to  restate  « 
scries  of  eatly  basic  policy  decisions  regarding  the  overall  Peace  Corps  program. 

1.  It  was  decided  that  the  Peace  Corps  would  go  only  where  invited. 

2.  Volunteers  overseas  could  work  for  the  host  government  or  for  a  private  agency  or  organization 
wdhir  the  foreign  country,  serving  under  host  country  supervisors,  and  working  with  host  country 
co  workers  wherever  possible, 

3.  Volunteers  would  not  be  “advisers”  but  “doers." 

A.  Volunteers  would  serve  for  two  years,  without  sslery  or  draft  exemption. 

5.  Volunteers  would  be  provided  a  living  allowance  enabling  them  to  live  in  a  modest  manner 
comparable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  co-workers, 

6.  Volunteers  would  enjoy  no  diplomatic  privileges  or  immunities,  have  no  PX  or  commissary  rights, 
receive  no  “hardship”  or  “cost*  f-livlng"  allowances  and  have  no  vehicles  unless  needed  for  their  job. 

7.  Volunteers  would  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  the  host  country,  team  to  appreciate  its  customs, 
be  able  to  discuss  adequately  and  intelligently  the  United  States  when  questioned,  refrain  from  political  or 
religious  proselytizing,  and  set  as  the  standard  of  their  success  how  well  the  requested  job  was  fulfilled. 

8.  A  termination  allowance  of  575  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service  was  established  to  help  the 
Volunteer  get  started  again  in  this  country. 

9.  The  Peace  Corps  would  be  open  to  all  qualified,  single  Americans  above  18  yean  of  age  and  for 
married  couples  with  no  dependents  under  18,  where  each  had  a  needed  skill. 

10.  A  college  degree  would  not  be  a  requirement  for  service.  A  special  effort  would  be  made  to 
attract  fanners  and  craftsmen  who  possess  skills  and  experience  but  no  degree:. 

11.  The  highest  medical,  psychological,  and  character  standards  would  be  established;  and  final 
selection  would  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  training.  ~ 

12.  The  hardships  of  Peace  Corps  life  would  be  featured  in  recruitment  so  no  candidate  would 
misjudge  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  he  volunteered  lo  serve. 

1 3.  Candidates,  trainees,  and  Volunteers  would  be  totd  they  could  resign  from  the  Peace  Corps  at  any 
time.  The  Peace  Corps  wants  only  those  who  serve  freely,  a  decision  now  made  each  day  by  each  Volunteer. 

14.  Each  Peace  Corps  program  is  treated  is  a  separate  entity.  Only  after  a  firm  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  officials  of  the  United  States  and  host  country  which  specifies  the  number  of 
Volunteers  and  the  kinds  of  skills  needed  in  a  program,  then  and  only  then  does  the  Peace  Corps  begin  to 
select  trainees  for  that  program  and  to  plan  a  training  experience  especially  designed  for  the  particular 
country-program.  As  contrasted  with  military  services,  a  person  does  not  “enlist”  in  the  Peace  Corps; 
instead  he  offers  to  serve;  he  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  organization  until  he  has  been  offered  and  has 
accepted  in  invitation  to  train  for  a  specific  program.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Peace  Corps  coiresponding  to 
the  bask  training  program  of  most  military  services.  Although  all  training  programs  include  certain  common 
elements,  each  training  program  is  literally  tailored  to  the  host  country's  Volunteer  requests. 


The  Peace  Corpi  hai  Volunteer!  in  $0  different  countries  While  almost  any  single  activity  will  be 
performed  someplace  in  tome  country,  generally  Peace  Corpi  Volunteers  serve  in  teaching,  agricultural 
development,  public  health,  cooperatives,  small  industries,  and  community  development,  fcacept  for  most 
of  the  teaching  programs,  reasonable  fluency  in  the  host  country  language  is  a  prerequisite  for  effective 
performance, 

In  order  to  apply  for  the  Peace  Corps,  an  applicant  must  Pill  out  a  questionnaire  covering  Ills  academic 
and  work  history,  marital  and  military  background,  extra-curricular  and  community  activities,  as  well  as  a 
medical  history.  He  aisu  indicates  hit  date  of  availability,  hit  am,  country ,  and  job  preferences,  and  takes 
the  Peace  Corps  Placement  Tests, 

Prom  the  questionnaire,  10  to  20  references  afe  contacted  by  marl  and  about  S5  per  cent  arc 
returned.  The  reference  is  asked  to  rate  tire  applicant  on  a  five  point  scale  on  job  comperence.  emotional 
maturity,  relationships  with  other  people,  and  overall  competence.  About  four  weeks  after  the  references 
hast  been  mailed  the  folder  containing  the  questionnaire,  transcripts,  and  references  are  transferred  to  the 
Classification  Branch. 

It  is  in  this  branch  that  the  skill,  training,  and  other  qualifications  of  applicants  are  compared  to  the 
requirements  of  programs  to  be  manned  by  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  Those  applicants  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  are  invited  to  enter  training  for  specific  Peace  Corps  projects.  The  decision  to  invite 
an  applicant  for  training  is  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  applicant  and  his  potential  assignment,  The 
aim  is  to  assign  each  applicant  to  the  job  which  will  best  utilize  his  or  her  talents  and  to  maximize  (he 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  performing  this  function,  the  staff  of  the  Classification  Branch  combines  a  behavioral  science 
background  with  specialized  knowledge  of  Peace  Corps  programs  throughout  the  world.  The  Classification 
Officers  work  closely  with  other  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  staff  who  are  responsible  for  the  development 
of  specific  programs  and,  in  addition,  periodically  visit  Peace  Corps  programs  overseas  to  acquire  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  work  being  performed 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  the  Classification  Branch  performs  four  main  functions.  These 
are  u  follows: 

1.  Identify  the  kinds  of  Volunteers  needed  in  each  program. 

2.  Insure  the  optimum  distribution  of  applicant  talent  to  all  Peace  Corps  programs. 

3.  Compare  applicant  talents  with  program  requirements, 

4.  Invite  applicants  to  participate  in  training  for  Peace  Corps  programs. 

Identifying  the  Kinds  of  Volunteers  Needed.  The  Classification  Officer  responsible  for  manning 
programs  in  a  particular  region  assists  the  Program  Development  Office  in  determining  the  kinds  of 
Volunteers  needed  for  each  program.  This  is  based  upon  information  about  the  country,  the  environment 
surrounding  the  jotgind  the  kind  of  work  to  be  accomplished  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Classification 
Officers  that  these  requirement  be  realistic  in  terms  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  performed  and  with  the 
descriptive  Information  available  on  applicants.  That  is,  the  job  requirements  are  translated  into  appropriate 
educational  level,  language  aptitude,  work  experience,  etc.  For  example,  if  West  Pakistan  wants  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  who  can  advise  on  bridge  building,  it  is  probable  that  they  need  Volunteers  with  a  strong 
background  in  civil  engineering.  If  it  it  further  indicated  that  they  must  speak  the  local  language  fluently, 
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then  aptitude  for  learning  a  foreign  language  became*  an  important  attribute  for  success  on  the  job  and  It 
mutt  be  possessed  by  potential  Volunteer*.  However,  in  many  cates.  the  work  to  be  performed  can  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  Volunteer*  with  leu  specialised  background*,  in  such  intuneei, 
non-speclalUcd  liberal  art*  graduate*  or  equivalent*  may  be  considered  for  assignment,  and  It  is  secondary 
tkiUi  gained  from  summer  work,  Homemaking  skills,  iports,  or  farm  experience*  which  ate  the  determiner* 
of  probable  syccr  ;s  on  the  job. 

Insuring  Optimum  Distribution  of  Volunteer  latent.  While  all  the  applicant*  who  paw  the  aueumem 
phase  of  the  prescreening  are  qualified  to  be  Peace  Corps  Volunteer*  if  their  skills  can  be  used 
appropriately,  they  vary  in  the  quality  of  skills  and  training  they  posset*.  A*  might  be  expected,  requests 
for  Price  Corps  Volunteer*  exceed  the  supply  of  highly  qualified  applicants.  Becauae  of  this,  one  function 
of  the  Ciairificatlun  Branch  is  to  distribute  the  appikini*  equitably  among  the  many  Peace  Corps  program* 
*o  that  they  may  be  contidered  as  potential  trainee*.  To  do  thi*,  the  Matrix  and  Statistics  tectlon  maintain* 
i  continual  control  over  the  allotment  of  applicant*  for  consideration  by  the  several  Classification  Officer*. 
Ai  Invitation*  are  Issued  and  accepted,  there  are  change*  in  the  statu*  and  need*  of  each  program.  Feedback 
on  these  changes  are  insured  by  internal  control*  and  adjustment*  in  the  distribution  of  applicant*  are  made 
accordingly. 

Comparing  Applicants  to  Program  Rtquinmcnts  The  qualification*  of  each  applicant  are  considered 
to  determine  if  he  can  be  invited  to  train  for  a  specific  program.  While  it  may  seem  an  almost  impossible 
task  to  deteimine  where  best,  if  at  all,  to  uiign  an  applicant  among  approximately  IOC  training  programs 
about  to  itart,  there  are  certain  f acton  which  reduce  the  choice  to  more  manageable  proportion*. 
Mandatory  requirements,  such  u  programs  needing  only  male  Volunteers  or  those  with  college  degrees  or 
with  previous  teaching  experience,  are  among  those  facton,  In  addition,  the  ana  preference  of  the 
applicant,  at  well  as  when  he  will  be  available  for  training,  are  further  considerations  which  narrow  the 
choke  of  programs  for  whkh  an  applicant  can  be  considered.  Whenever  possible,  the  desire*  of  the 
applkant  are  considered,  but  of  course,  the  qualification*  needed  for  assignment  are  of  prime  importance. 

After  determining  the  programs  for  whkh  an  applkant  is  to  be  considered,  the  Classifketion  Officer 
evaluates  the  individual  in  terms  of  the  job  demands,  the  kinds  of  applicants  already  assigned  and  future 
applicants  who  may  be  considered  for  the  program.  If,  after  considering  all  thcec  factors,  it  is  decided  that 
the  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps  can  be  achieved  through  the  applicant  in  a  particular  assignment,  an  invitation 
to  enter  t  mining  will  be  issued. 

Inviting  Applicants  to  Enter  Training.  It  is  only  after  consideration  of  the  above  points  that  an 
appUcant  is  invited  to  train  for  a  specific  program.  Unlike  a  military  service  whkh  issues  “orders  to  report," 
the  Peace  Corps,  being  a  completely  voluntary  organization,  only  invites  applicants  to  report  to  training  for 
a  specific  program.  This  is  probably  a  very  useful  ispect  of  the  total  selection  process.  Each  invitation  to 
train  for  a  program  is  accompanied  by  a  Program  Brochure  describing  the  country,  the  culture,  the  duties  of 
Volunteers,  how  they  will  live,  with  whom  and  for  whom  they  will  work,  etc.  The  applkant  it  asked 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  train  for  the  partkular  assignment  and  is  advised  that  he  has  the  privilege  of 
declining  the  invitation  without  prejudking  his  being  considered  for  another  Peace  Corps  program 
assignment. 

Self-selection,  the  decision  to  accept  or  decline  the  invitation  to  train  for  a  specific  program,  is  an 
important  phase  of  Peace  Corps  selection,  but  It  alto  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  task.  Acceptance  rates 
have  varied  from  s  high  of  90  per  cent  to  less  than  30  per  cent  for  different  programs.  Since  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  in  advance  what  the  acceptance  rate  for  a  given  program  will  be,  it  it  ilways  necessary  to  invite 
considerably  more  applkants  than  needed. 

An  ipplkant  invited  to  train  for  a  program  is  reminded  that  there  are  still  four  hurdles  between  him 
and  oversea*  service  as  a  Pesce  Corps  Volunteer: 
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t.  He  must  meet  thn  niher  rigorous  physical  standards  established  fir  service. 

2.  He  will  be  subjected  to  a  full  background  check  of  character,  reputation,  and  loyalty. 

3.  He  must  maintain  an  adequate  performance  during  training. 

4.  He  must  be  judged  in  training  as  being  the  sort  of  individual  who  wiii  be  able  to  serve  effectively  in 
an  overseas  assignment  while  at  the  same  lime  serving  as  a  good  representative  of  the  United  States. 


Field  Selection 

The  further  assessment  of  applicants  who  accept  invitations  to  training  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Field  Selection  Branch,  assisted  by  other  staff  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Field  Selection  Officer  responsible  to  Peace  Corps,  Washington,  is  assigned  to  each  training  program 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  asses', meni  and  evaluation  of  individual  trainees.  The 
doctoral  degree  in  clinical,  counseling,  industrial,  personnel,  or  social  psychology  is  a  minimal  base  for 
appointment  as  a  Field  Selection  Officer,  and  in  addition,  they  are  carefully  selected  for  their  maturity, 
judgment,  and  professional  experience  In  the  behavioral  sciences. 

During  the  traisting  program,  each  trainee's  suitability  for  Volunteer  service  is  assessed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  primarily  by  staff  members  of  the  training  institution.  Responsibility  for  the  collection  and 
development  of  the  assessment  data  at  the  training  site  is  assigned  to  a  professional  staff  member,  usually  a 
psychologist,  designated  as  the  Field  Assessment  Officer.  Ear,/  In  training  he  administers  the  Minnesota 
Multitask  Personality  Inventory,  a  screening  device  to  identify  trainees  for  whom  a  more  extensive 
psychiatric  evaluation  may  be  needed.  Other  psychological  tests  may  be  administered  where  they  are  felt  to 
be  useful  in  further  assessment.  Approximately  half  way  through  the  training  program  (six  weeks)  and  at 
the  end  of  training,  he  obtains  peer  ratings  from  the  trainees.  However,  all  psychological  tests  are  voluntary, 
and  a  trainee  may  reject  any  test  or  test  item  where  he  feels  that  his  right  to  privacy  is  being  invaded.  The 
Field  Assessment  Officer  is  also  responsible  for  securing  systematic  evaluations  from  all  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  -  not  only  grades  in  courses  but  also  judgments  regarding  each  trainee  s  suitability  for 
Volunteer  tervke.  Finally,  he  is  respormble  for  preparing  a  systematic  Training  Resume  for  each  trainee 
including  recommendation  for  the  conditions  of  overseas  placement.  The  Training  Resume  is  forwarded  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Country  Representative  overseas. 

All  applicants  who  accept  an  invitation  to  training  are  also  required  to  complete  certain  forms  used  to 
initiate  a  full  field  investigation.  This  is  carried  out  by  the  Field  Investigation  Branch  of  the  l'.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Its  investigators  visit  each  community  where  the  appikant  has  lived  and  make  inquiries 
about  him  from  his  neighbors,  supervisors,  and  associates.  They  also  check  his  credit  and  police  records.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  months,  the  Civil  Servke  Commission  provides  the  Field  Selection  Branch  with  a 
detailed  but  unevaluated  report  on  the  applicant.  In  most  cases,  this  report  merely  confirms  the  generally 
favorable  picture  of  the  applicant  as  revealed  in  his  pre-training  assessment  and,  thus,  leads  to  greater 
confidence  in  the  candidate.  In  a  few  cases  this  report  reveals  derogatory  information  regarding  the 
applicant,  sometimes  so  serious  as  to  require  immediate  selection-out,  at  other  times  to  require  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  applicant  during  training  before  a  final  decision  is  reached  about  his  suitability  for  an 
overseas  assignment. 

For  each  Peace  Corps  program,  there  is  an  Intermediate  Advisory  Selectio,,  Board  and  later  a  Final 
Advisory  Selection  Board;  the  membership  of  these  Boards  is  as  follows: 
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Peace  Corps:  Field  Selection  Officer,  Program  Development  Officer. '  '  1  Corps  'tepresentativc,  and 
the  Training  Officer,  if  appropriate. 

Training  institution:  Program  Director,  Field  Assessment  Officer,  to,  Consultant,  and  Psychiatric 
Consultant. 

These  persons  constitute  the  Board  of  which  the  Peace  Corps  Field  Selection  Oificer  serves  as  Chairman. 
Additional  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  useful  information  regarding  trainees  may  be  invited 
by  the  Chairman  to  participate  ir,  all  or  part  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Final  Advisory  Selection  Board  is  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  aevising  the  Pesr* 
Corps  as  to  which  trainees  are  judged  to  be  fully  qualified  for  overseas  service  and  which  are  not, 

The  Peace  Corps  Director  has  delegated  basic  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  Volunteers  to  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Selection.  The  Director  of  Selection  cannot  participate  direc ,  in  the  evaluation 
of  each  trainee,  so  he  relies  on  his  staff  of  trained  Field  Selection  Officers,  each  responsible  for  assigned 
programs.  Each  follows  a  set  of  designated  procedures  designed  to  lead  to  the  best  recommendation  in  each 
case.  However,  since  the  Director  of  Selection  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  each  decision,  the  action 
of  the  Board  is  advisory  to  him.  Naturally,  he  hopes  that  he  can  regularly  accept  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board.  But,  if  for  any  reason  (e.g.,  sharp  disagreement  among  members  of  the  Board  or  failure  to  weigh 
adequately  all  evidence)  he  believes  he  should  o  j’i —  other  than  that  rc  omme  ded  by  the  Board,  he 
has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  do  so. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  Volunteers  rests  with  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  is  no  abstraction.  For  example,  should  there  be  serious  disagreement  or  serious  doubt  among  the 
members  of  the  Final  Advisory  Board,  the  final  decision  on  selection  is  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 


Implications 

The  question  remains,  is  this  selection  program  effective?  A  review  of  the  Peace  Corps  history 
ndicates  that  the  Volunteers  have  performed  amazingly  well  overseas.  Only  7  per  cent  are  terminated  early 
or  failure  to  adequately  adjust  to  their  assignment,  while  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  are  returned  for  more 
serious  psychiatric  reasons.  Eighty-five  per  cent  successfully  complete  their  full  tour  of  duty. 

In  view  of  this  high  success  rate,  the  research  questions  referred  to  earlier  raise  questions,  at  least  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  with  respect  to  the  typical  regression  model  used  in  most  selection  research.  The  empirical 
validation  of  tests  or  items  makes  at  least  two  assumptions: 

1.  Future  samples  to  be  selected  come  from  the  same  population  as  the  validation  sample. 

2.  The  criterion  for  performance  is  highly  stable  over  time. 

Both  cf  these  assumptions,  particularly  the  latter,  are  highly  questionable  for  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
educational,  motivational,  age,  and  sex  characteristics  of  Peace  Corps  applicants  are  highly  variable 
depending  on,  among  other  things,  the  season  of  the  year,  state  of  the  economy,  draft  quotas,  internal  and 
external  reports  of  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  nature  of  our  recruiting  campaigns.  And  our 
criteria  of  success  are  constantly  changing,  depending  on  the  biases  of  Peace  Corps  staff  overseas,  the  nature 
of  the  jobs,  and  many  other  factors.  In  essence,  success  or  failure  is  significantly  dependent  not  only  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  but  on  the  ecology  of  the  environment. 


Where  does  this  leave  selection?  Again,  I  have  no  panaceas.  Pragmatism  tells  me  that  then  is  no 
“Peace  Corps”  type.  Consequently,  we  try  to  ensure  that  our  selection  procedures  an  global,  judgmental, 
flexible,  and  designed  to  produce  heterogeneity  rather  than  homogeneity.  Sometimes,  1  think  that  a 
selection  system  which  minimizes  the  number  of  required  characteristics  for  entrance  and  maximizes  the 
number  of  characteristic;  permitted  for  graduation  will,  in  the  long  run,  beat  serve  its  purpose. 

We  have  become  less  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  prediction;  we  have  become  more  concerned  with  our 
role  at  experts.  We  have  also  become  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  selection  is  consistent  with  Peace 
Corps  philosophy  and  American  culture.  If,  indeed,  the  Peace  Corps  it  an  “open  society,”  what  is  the 
optimum  role  of  the  psychologist  it  selector?  Still  groping,  we  have  tentatively  agreed  that  the  selection 
process,  too,  must  be  open.  One  assumption  under  which  we  are  working  is  that  evaluation  matt  be  a 
two-way  process.  It  is  somehow  unfair  to  elicit  information  which  is  not  shared  with  the  individual  trainee. 
Consequently,  we  are  trying  to  make  our  testing  and  evaluation  a  participative  process.  At  various  points  in 
the  training  process,  test  results,  peer  ratings,  and  faculty  evaluations  are  discussed  with  the  trainee.  The 
material  presented  to  the  trainee  is  not  given  as  “the  truth”  but  as  the  way  he  is  perceived  by  tests,  peers, 
faculty,  psychologists,  etc.  He  is  encouraged  to  discuss  these  evaluations  and  to  test  them  against  his  own 
self-image.  He  is  challenged  constantly  to  question  the  reality  of  his  desire  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Carps  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  do  so.  With  this  approach,  perhaps  we  can  obtain  higher  validities  for  our  personality 
measures.  Hopefully,  when  the  trainee  takes  the  test  he  is  more  motivated  to  “tell  the  truth”  as  he  sees  it, 
since  he  knows  he  will  not  be  arbitrarily  eliminated  as  a  result  of  his  test  responses  and  that  he,  too,  will 
find  out  what  his  responses  mean.  This  approach  places  the  psychologist  in  a  difficult  role,  since  he  must  be 
both  evaluator  and  counselor,  but  I  am  convinced  it  can  be  done. 

In  one  sense,  our  selection  process  implicitly  embodies  the  principle  that  the  most  efficient  technique 
is  one  that  collects  as  many  independent  evaluations  of  relevant  behavior  in  relevant  situations  aa  is 
possible.  Consequently,  we  constantly  challenge  training  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  actual  job  and 
environment.  If  the  job  is  unstructured,  un supervised,  perhaps  the  training  program  should  be,  also.  Perhaps 
the  one  reason  why  correlations  between  training  performance  and  job  performance  are  so  low  is  that, 
except  for  knowledge  factors,  many  of  the  factors  relevant  to  performance  sre  not  present  in  the  training 
situation. 

In  our  research  efforts  in  the  future,  we  shall  concentrate  on  in-depth  studies  of  the  criterion 
situation  to  help  determine  the  relevant  pre-training  and  training  characteristics.  This  may  lead  to  both 
more  Levant  training  and  more  relevant  selection.  I  am  convinced  the  two  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  INFORMATION  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


Carl  F.  Kossack 
The  University  of  Georgia 


The  need  for  more  careful  consideration  being  given  to  (he 
role  of  information  in  management  systems  is  slowly  becoming 
recognized.  All  too  often  the  increased  capability  in  date  processing 
and  data  transmission  that  is  realized  through  the  use  of  high-speed 
computer  and  data  processing  systems  simply  results  in  the 
development  of  additional  data  generation  involving  larger  and  larger 
data  flies.  Such  data  are  often  evolved  independent  of  the  need  for 
system-type  information,  or  at  best,  each  set  of  data  is  developed 
with  little  regard  being  given  to  the  interdependency  of  the  data 
contained  in  different  flies.  One  writer  has  paraphrased  the  adage, 

“one  is  unable  to  see  the  truth  because  of  all  the  facts.”  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  information  needs  associated 
with  personnel  management  systems  and  to  suggest  an  approach  that 
may  prove  to  be  a  useful  vehicle  through  which  one  can  consider  this 
type  of  information  problem.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the 
introduction  of  system-type  concepts  to  management  problems  almost  always  discloses  a  data  deficiency 
relative  to  the  information  required  to  apply  the  system  model  to  an  operational  situation.  In  this  regard,  it 
appears  that  the  information  acquired  and  used  by  individual  managers  in  meeting  their  particular  narrow 
responsibility  is  not  too  useful  when  a  more  total  system  approach  is  considered.  All  too  often,  one  finds 
the  available  data  is  either  incomplete,  since  it  has  been  gathered  only  long  enough  to  shed  some  light  on  a 
problem  that  has  arisen,  or  the  more  continuous  type  information  flies  that  are  available  are  those  that  are 
required  for  financial  reporting  or  legal  and  tax  considerations;  and  these  types  of  data  appear  to  be 
studiously  inappropriate  Tor  use  in  management-type  decision-making.  One  final  introductory  remark  seems 
required,  and  that  involves  making  a  distinction  between  data  and  information.  Although  in  the  above 
disoussion  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  data  and  information,  in  modern  usage  one 
considers  data  as  being  the  u.‘.  measures  and  characteristics  that  are  acquired  during  the  operation  of  any 
program,  while  the  term  information  is  restricted  to  processed  data  where  the  processing  is  oriented 
towards  estimations  required  in  decision-making.  Using  these  definitions,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  paper  to 
discuss  how  personnel  data  may  be  converted  into  information  relating  to  a  personnel  management  system. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Management  Science  held  some  time  ago,  W.  O.  Trueblood  (1) 
presented  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  an  information  flow  model  for  corporate  decision-making.  In  his 
paper,  Trueblood  gave  a  broad  general  description  of  the  flow  mechanism  involved  in  such  an  information 
system;  however,  he  did  not  attempt  to  be  very  specific  in  how  such  a  concept  might  be  applied  in  any 
practical  application.  In  1963,  the  author  presented  a  paper  (2)  which  attempted  to  develop  in  more  detail 
these  concepts,  especially  as  they  would  apply  to  an  electronics  manufacturing  program.  Generally,  the 
Trueblood  Model  would  also  be  applicable  in  helping  to  define  the  role  of  information  in  personnel 
management,  and  the  rest  of  this  papet  will  be  devoted  to  such  a  development. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  Trueblood  Model  as  it  was  initially  presented.  In  the  model  three  levels  of 
management  were  recognized;  (1)  the  headquarters  level,  (2)  the  divisional  level,  and  (3)  the  plant  level.  Of 
course,  these  designations  for  the  three  levels  are.arbitrary,  but  those  used  by  Trueblood  are  the  ones  often 
associated  with  a  manufacturing-type  organization. 


To  describe  the  information  flow  model,  let  at  present  th  flow  diagram  as  flnt  introduced  by 
Trueblood  and  then  discuu  the  model  by  using  the  diagram  (Figure  1). 


Fig.  I.  Flow  Diagram  -  Information  Flow  Model 


From  the  above  flow  diagram  one  can  observe  that  at  the  plant  level  value*  of  the  “variables”  of  the 
SITUATION  must  be  measured  and  that  the  decisions  made  at  the  plant  should  be  based  upon  these 
observed  values  relative  to  their  expected  or  planned  level;  and  further  that  the  decisions  made  would  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  situation.  It  ia  expected  that  such  variables  would  be  operational  in  their  general 
nature.  At  the  divisional  level  one  obtains  “parameter”  estimates  using  the  measures  of  the  variables  that 
are  transmitted  to  the  divisional  level  from  the  plants.  Decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  these  parameter 
estimates,  and  such  decisions  ire  concerned  with  short-range  objectives.  At  the  headquarters  level  the 
concern  is  with  model  estimation,  and  the  decisions  are  of  a  long-range  planning  nature. 

Now  in  order  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  mechanisms  that  are  associated  with  such  a  flow 
diagram,  one  must  define  such  terms  as  variable,  parameter,  model,  etc.  To  do  this  let  us  consider  a  definite 
personnel  utilization  system  situation;  for  this  purpose  I  have  elected  to  use  s  simplified  personnel 
utilization  approach  that  one  might  find  in  a  weapons  system  operational  program.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
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use  any  realistic  descriptions  in  this  exposition,  first  because  I  have  none  available,  but  also  because  I  am 
afraid  that  the  demands  of  realism  would  complicate  the  consideration  to  the  extent  that  the  general 
concept  might  be  lost.  I  will  use  in  the  discussion  the  personnel  utilization  problems  associated  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  weapons  system  into  the  defense  arsenal  of  a  country  with  particular  reference  to  the 
crew  assignment  problems  of  such  a  new  system. 

To  consider  the  model  that  might  be  used  in  the  long-range  personnel  utilization  planning  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  weapons  system,  1  will  utilize  certain  concepts  that  1  introduced  in  my  1960  paper 
on  the  mathematics  of  personnel  utilization  models  (3).  Our  model  thus  assumes  the  existence  of  numerical 
functions  defined  over  the  diaraclerization  space  which,  for  each  type  of  personnel  required  to  operate  the 
weapons  system,  the  function  estimates  the  relative  effectiveness  of  an  individual  if  given  such  an 
assignment.  In  addition  to  these  effectiveness  functions,  some  team-effectiveness  model  must  also  be 
available  so  that  one  can  convert  the  relative  effectiveness  of  each  member  of  a  team  into  a  measure  of 
system  effectiveness. 

One  such  effectiveness  model  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  family  of  learning  curves  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Each  curve  shows  the  progress  of  a  crew  in  its  system  utilization  training  program,  with  the  appropriate 
member  of  the  family  of  curves  being  selected  according  to  the  background  characteristics  of  the  particular 
crew  members.  Thus,  we  may  have  the  following  representations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expected  final 
level  of  effectiveness  of  a  crew  may  also  vary  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  crew. 


Per  cent 

Effectiveness 

Level 


Fig.  2.  Family  of  Learning  Curves  for  Crew  Effect iveaesn 


These  individual  effectiveness  functions  and  crew  effectiveness  models  are  research  and  development 
type  problems  that  are  the  responsibility  of  individuals  at  the  headquarters  level. 
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The  long-range  objectives  associated  with  the  weapon*  system  involves  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  into  the  defense  program  in  such  a  way  that  the  manpower  resources  of  the  country  are  allotted  to 
the  several  available  systems  in  such  a  way  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  defense  system  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  These  long-range  plans  will  utilize  the  effectiveness  model  of  the  new  system, 
in  combination  with  general  personnel  assignment  plans,  to  provide  this  Interactive  type  of  long-range  plan, 
Contained  within  these  long-range  defense  plans  will  be  the  short-range  plan  for  the  buildup  of  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  new  weapons  system.  For  example,  these  short-range  plans  may  be  characterized  again 
by  a  type  of  growth  curve,  and  thus  the  parameters  associated  with  such  a  growth  curve  would  be  the 
parameters  of  the  short-term  {dan. 

in  fact,  this  growth  curve  would  be  the  short-term  plan  given  the  divisional  level  who  would  be 
assigned  the  responsibility,  using  the  plan,  of  implementing  the  new  system  into  the  defense  program.  Such 
a  growth  curve  may  be  represented  by  the  mathematical  mode! 

l 
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where  y  it  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  system,  t  it  the  time  from  initiation  of  the  implementation 
program  and  o^.and  p  are  the  parameters. 

The  divisional  level  would  need  to  program  the  field  (plant  level)  implementation  of  the  individual 
system  installations  and  for  such  a  purpose  would  need  to  use  the  teaming  curve  models  for  each  individual 
installation.  A  member  of  the  family  would  be  selected  to  correspond  to  the  characteristics  of  the  crew 
assigned  to  the  particular  system.  Each  field  installation  would  then  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  the  readiness  of  each  system  assigned  it  and  for  this  purpose  would  be  given  the  TARGET  for 
each  system  in  the  form  of  the  learning  curve  associated  with  the  characteristics  of  the  crews  to  be  made 
available  to  the  field  command.  It  it  assumed  that  at  any  given  time  a  measure  could  be  made  of  the 
percentage  of  completion  of  the  training  program. 

.  Let  us  review  the  overall  model  before  discussing  the  information  requirements  for  the  utilization  of 
the  model  in  an  actual  operational  situation.  The  basic  model  considered  is  in  the  form  of  a  learning  curve 
whose  shape  depends  upon  the  background  characteristics  of  the  crew  members  assigned  to  the  particular 
system.  This  curve  gives  the  expected  time  to  operational  readiness  for  the  system  as  well  as  the  estimate  of 
the  final  overall  effectiveness  for  the  system.  In  the  long-range  planning  program  carried  out  at  the 
headquarter  level,  the  personnel  allocations  are  made  for  the  implementation  of  the  system  within  the 
constraints  of  the  overall  service  requirements.  These  allocations  are  then  used  to  evolve  the  individual 
systems  learning  curves  which  are  then  integrated  into  the  total  system  effectiveness  model.  This  total 
system  effectiveness  model  is  then  used  with  similar  models  for  the  other  weapons  systems  available  for  the 
defense  program  to  provide  the  total  long-range  defense  plans.  At  the  divisional  level  the  responsibility  of 
implementing  the  new  system  is  assigned,  and  the  short-term  goal  is  transmitted  in  the  form  of  the  total 
system  effectiveness  model  as  used  in  the  long-range  planning  program.  Now  the  divisional  level  will  take 
the  several  system  installations  that  are  required  by  the  long-range  plan  and  assign  one  or  more  individual 
system  to  each  of  several  field  level  organizations.  Each  organization  will  be  assigned  crews  at  the  plans  call 
for  and  given  the  expected  learning  curve  for  their  system  as  the  TARGET, 

With  the  implementation  of  the  new  system,  the  SITUATION  at  each  field  organization  will  be 
essentially  a  measure  of  the  status  of  the  system.  We  can  now  define  the  variable  as  used  by  Trueblood  es 
being  the  per  cent  effectiveness  of  a  given  system  at  any  given  time.  Thus  the  field  level  will  make  repeated 
measurements  of  this  percentage  as  time  goes  on  and  will  compare  these  with  the  level  given  in  the 
TARGET.  The  field  level  by  this  comparison  may  DECIDE  to  act,  with  their  actions  being  restricted  to 
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thou  Hut  fill  within  their  own  Held  activity.  For  example,  if  one  tyitem  assigned  the  field  organization  it 
well  ahead  of  TARGET  while  another,  itiU  the  responsibility  of  the  tame  field  organization,  ii  falling 
behind  iU  TARGET,  tranefere  of  key  pcnonnel  might  be  made  in  the  hope  of  better  meeting  both 
TARGETS. 

As  these  variable  values  for  each  system  are  being  obtained  by  each  field  organization,  each  system's 
status  would  be  reported  to  the  division  who  would  ABSTRACT  the  data  and  compute  the  best  estimates 
of  the  total  systems  growth  model  parameters,  say  Sjfcand  £.  These  estimates  would  be  compand  with  the 
parameter  values  given  the  division  by  the  headquarters  level,  and  if  a  significant  variation  is  indicated,  the 
division  may  make  transfers  of  personnel  between  field  organizations,  or  shift  individual  systems 
responsibilities,  or  simply  recommend  changes  that  may  be  instituted  within  each  given  field  organization, 
Such  changes  sre  made  to  better  meet  the  short-range  goal. 

Now  these  parameter  estimates,  as  they  are  obtained,  would  be  reported  to  the  headquarters  level 
which  would  be  receiving  similar  parameter  estimates  for  the  other  weapons  systems  involved  in  the 
long-range  defense  plans.  These  estimates  would  then  be  inserted  into  the  long-range  planning  model  end 
the  results  compared  with  the  long-range  plant.  If  there  were  a  significant  variation  between  the  actual 
situations  and  the  planned  situations,  changes,  such  as  delaying  the  phasing  out  of  in  old  weapons  system, 
may  be  made  by  the  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  the  long-range  planning  model,  the  headquarters  level  is  responsible  for  the  validity  of 
the  personnel  effectiveness  models  that  are  uud  in  evaluating  system  effectiveness.  Thus,  in  the  early 
planning  stages  certain  assumptions  must  necessarily  be  made  with  regard  to  the  relationships  thsi  exist 
between  the  characteristics  of  individuals  and  their  expected  effectiveness  when  assigned  s  particular 
responsibility  as  a  crew  member  of  one  of  the  new  systems.  As  experience  is  accumraulated  in  the  form  of 
both  variable  measurements  and  system  parameter  estimates,  the  headquarters  research  and  development 
group  would  correspond  these  experiences  with  the  expected  results  obtained  from  the  model  assumptions. 
If  there  were  a  significant  discrepancy  between  them,  the  RAO  group  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  studies  aimed  at  modifying  the  models  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  mote  closely  with  the 
experience. 


This  information  flow  system,  associated  as  it  is -with  the  personnel  utilization  and  effectiveness 
models,  defines  quantities  whose  values  are  critical  in  the  personnel  management  of  the  system.  Thus,  the 
variables  that  are  measured  in  the  field  are  direct  indicators  of  the  status  of  each  system,  while  they  also 
contribute  to  the  estimation  of  model  parameters.  In  addition,  the  interreletion  between  personnel 
characteristics  and  system  effectiveness  as  considered  by  the  system  models  provides  critical  information 
relative  to  the  man-machine  problem  so  frequently  encountered  in  new  systems. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  above  consideration  is  lacking  in  realistic  details  and  perhaps  even 
in  logical  content,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  point  out  the  need  for  system  modeling  if  one  is  to 
develop  a  meaningful  information  flow  mechanism.  It  has  been  all  too  often  the  experience  of  the  author  to 
find  that  reports  required  by  management  provide,  at  best,  information  for  a  special  study  of  a  particular 
problem  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the  data  after  the  completion  of  the  special  study  is  very  limited.  Often 
these  report  requirements  sre  retained  by  management  on  a  sort  of  “just  in  case”  basis.  Until  a  more  total 
system  information  program,  such  as  that  envisaged  by  Trueblood,  is  developed,  there  is  little  hope  of 
having  the  right  data  available  at  the  right  time. 

in  conclusion,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  note  that  such  ideal  total  systen)  concepts  seem  to  be  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule  in  our  society,  and  perhaps  the  complexity  of  the  human  factor  as  it  enters  such 
systems  makes  it  impossible  to  approach  information  requirements  of  a  system  at  such  a  logical  level.  The 
challenge  is  surely  with  us  in  this  respect,  and  any  advance  made  in  this  direction  cannot  help  but  assist 
management  in  meeting  its  responsibilities,  even  if  the  final  total  system  progiam  is  never  realized. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  METHOD  IN  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 


John  C,  Fian*g*n 
American  institutes  for  Research 


This  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  method  in  personnel 
research  makes  several  assumptions  which  should  be  explicitly  stated 
a'  the  outset  of  this  presentation.  First,  it  is  intended  that  (‘Vuluiinti 
mean  Improvement  and  that  mcrhnU  he  given  a  broad  meaning,  such 
as,  a  systematic  way  of  achieving  an  end.  Using  these  definitions,  the 
title  can  be  stated  as  improvement  in  the  ways  of  achieving  the  aims 
of  personnel  research.  As  all  personnel  researchers  arc  aware,  in 
order  to  evaluate  Improvements  in  achieving  ends,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  ends  be  clearly  and  completely  defined. 
Focusing  on  the  evolution  of  method  in  personnel  research  in  this 
light  immediately  reveals  that  the  aims  of  personnel  research  have 
changed  very  markedly  over  (he  period  of  tin,  last  J5  years. 

Simply  stated,  the  goals  of  the  personnel  researchers  have 
shifted  from  establishing  that  simple  relationships  exist  between  a 
predictor  and  a  criterion  to  the  much  broader  aim  of  contributing  1o  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  a 
total  system  such  as  the  defense  system,  or  the  Air  Force  subsystem  of  this  total  system,  can  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness  at  a  given  level  of  expenditure. 


Tire  first  big  change,  then,  in  method  in  personnel  research  relates  to  the  definition  or  the  problems 
which  arc  to  be  researched.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  critical  factor  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  personnel  research  is  the  definition  of  the  problem.  Many  large,  sophisticated,  and  well  conducted 
studies  have,  after  the  correct  application  of  powerful  analytical  methods,  presented  unimpeachable 
evidence  pointing  to  conclusions  of  only  trivial  value. 

A  second  important  topic  under  the  heading  of  evolution  of  method  in  personnel  research  relates  to 
the  general  area  of  data  collection.  This  includes  specifying  the  populations  to  be  involved,  (he  variables  to 
be  observed,  the  procedures  and  measurement  devices  to  be  used  in  making  the  observations,  and  the 
scoring  or  grouping  of  these  observations  for  dala-analysis  purposes. 

The  third  topic  to  be  discussed  will  be  improvements  in  methods  for  data  analysis.  This  will  Include 
changes  in  statistical  methods,  equipment,  and  concepis  in  this  field. 

The  final  topic  to  be  included  will  be  a  consideration  of  data  interpretation,  data  presentation,  and 
decisions. 

To  return  to  the  first  topic  which  relates  to  the  evolution  of  methods  in  defining  problems  lor 
personnel  research,  a  brief  review  should  provide  some  perspective.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  attention  of 
most  personnel  researchers  was  focused  on  individual  studies.  Frequently  the  question  was  defined  as  “Will 
this  one  genera)  ability  lest  predict  success  in  this  training  course?"  In  training  itself,  a  personnel  teseatcher 
spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  developing  measures  of  progress  to  be  used  in  tra  iling.  The;,  discovered 
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«*»ly  that  the  matt  important  problem  in  training  wat  usually  th«  otta  of  "U  this  training  directed  at  th« 
most  important  requirements  for  effective  performance  on  the  job?"  Only  gradually  did  personnel 
researchers  discover  that  It  was  profitable  for  them  to  study  Job  design  and  the  effectiveness  of  operating 
procedures  involving  personnel. 

In  the  I9$0‘*  a  very  significant  step  was  taken  by  personnel  researchers  in  the  direction  of  broaden  mg 
their  outlook.  One  of  the  important  contributors  to  this  development  was  Or.  Robert  B.  Millet,  a  former 
member  of  the  Army  Ait  Force's  Aviation  Psychology  Program.  Dr.  Miller  (I)  working  on  an  Air  Force 
contract  with  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  developed  Use  outlines  for  a  procedure  for  evaluating 
training  devices.  However,  halfway  through  the  project,  he  noted  that  much  of  the  information  relating  to 
the  validity  «nd  effectiveness  of  the  training  device  could  be  obtained  by  analysing  the  design  of  the  device 
befota  it  was  built.  On  his  recommendation  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  changed  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
ptobable  effectiveness  of  training  devices  at  the  design  stage. 

This,  and  othar  projects  which  Dr.  Miller  carrtid  out  at  A.I.R.  for  various  Air  Force  research  group! 
(2),  led  to  the  development  of  task-analysis  procedures  and  to  the  development  in  the  Alt  Force  of  the 
human  factors  requirements  for  the  design  of  personnel  subsystems  In  connection  with  new  experimental 
and  prototype  weapons  systems.  Doctors  Walter  Crethcr,  Robert  M.  Gagne,  Arthur  W.  Melton,  and  others 
were  active  in  formulating  Air  Force  policies  and  plans  in  this  area  (3). 

Examples  which  illustrate  the  need  for  precise  definition  of  the  problem  in  personnel  research  are 
given  for  selection  and  classification  studies  and  for  training  programs.  The  accepted  and  recommended 
procedure  of  most  psychologists  2$  yean  ago  for  obtaining  a  valid  set  of  predictors  in  a  selection  or 
classification  situation  consisted  in  trying  everything  available  and  being  quite  surprised  at  which  things 
turned  out  to  have  predictive  value.  At  the  present  time  this  has  been  largely  replaced  by  systematic  and 
comprehensive  studies  of  Job  performance.  Among  the  techniques  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  are  the 
critical  incident  technique  and  task  analysts.  Using  thess  data  with  such  a  procedure  is  the  method  of 
explicit  rationales,  a  relatively  sound  belli  for  defining  Job  requirements  fat  achieved.  In  addition,  the 
method  of  explicit  rationales  presents  for  critical  review  prior  to  development  or  empirical  validation  the 
Insights  and  inferences  on  which  the  selection  or  development  of  predictor  meauira  is  based.  The  same 
logic  and  procedures  are  used  for  sitting  up  a  proficiency  or  performance  test  to  measure  the  individual's 
—  learning  in  terms  of  his  performance  with  respect  to  a  particular  set  of  Job  require  menu. 

A  current  trend  somewhat  accelerated  by  work  in  the  programmed  teaming  field  it  the  development 
of  asautment  and  meuuremant  procedures  designed  to  measure  alt  of  the  behavioral  objectives  of  a  training 
course  before  developing  any  of  the  training  materials  for  the  course.  An  example  of  Utia  type  of  procedure 
with  a  few  additional  modifies  lions  is  provided  by  a  project  Just  completed  by  Mr.  David  6.  Maritle  (4)  of 
A.l.R.’s  Palo  Alto  office.  The  project  was  designed  to  give  the  trainee  as  complete  an  education  in  fust  aid 
as  possible  in  a  7.5-hour,  I -day  training  period.  With  the  assistance  of  the  American  Red  Cron,  a  500-item 
teat  wat  developed  including  all  of  the  skill  and  information  regarded  as  essential  to  such  a  course. 

Before  beginning  work  on  the  course,  the  test  was  given  to  a  number  of  new  employees  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  which  supported  the  project  to  determine  which  items  adults 
of  this  type  already  knew.  The  final  training  program  consisted  of  20  instructional  films  of  1.5  to  16 
minutes  in  length,  17  sessions  for  practicing  newly  uught  skills,  and  13  woikbook  sessions.  These  latter 
were  generally  in  programmed  learning  format.  The  results  from  various  tryouts  Indicated  that  employees 
with  no  known  first  aid  training  obtained  about  29  per  cent  of  the  items  correct;  employees  who  had  taken 
one  of  four  previously  developed  program*  obtained  about  40  per  cent  of  the  items  correct;  employees  who 
had  taken  the  7.5-hour  final  program  as  developed  by  Mr.  Markle  and  his  staff  obtained  81  per  cent  of  the 
items  correct. 
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Thui,  (he  gain  from  the  previous  training  program  represented  only  an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent  over 
what  untrained  employees  already  knew,  whereat  the  new  program  provided  a  gain  of  52  per  cent  aver  this 
previous  level  of  knowledge  and  skill,  Various  procedures  were  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
development  program  and  to  avoid  teaching  things  already  known  to  the  employees,  The  pretesting  of 
newly  hired  personnel  was  one  method.  A  second  was  the  use  of  a  criterion  frame  outline  in  the  form  of 
subtests  for  various  segments  of  the  sequenced  learning  program.  These  subtestt  made  it  possible  to  check 
on  the  effectiveness  of  a  specific  instructional  sequence  ind  modify  it  if  the  students  were  found  not  to 
have  learned. 

A  deficiency  of  this  type  of  empirical  test  is  that  it  does  not  indicate  those  instances  where  a  shorter 
training  program  would  have  been  satisfactory.  Because  of  the  tightness  of  the  program  and  the  large 
amount  of  learning  to  be  accomplished  in  7.5  hours,  a  systematic  effort  was  made  on  this  project  to 
develop  “lean"  programs  initially  which  were  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  insufficient  learning.  Where 
deficiencies  were  found,  additional  instructional  materials  were  added  in  small  increments  until  the  desired 
training  results  were  obtained. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of  this  study  was  that  the  employee  with  the  highest  score  from  any 
of  the  previous  training  programs  obtained  66  per  cent  whereas  the  employee  with  the  lowest  score  from 
the  new  program  obtained  71  per  cent  of  the  items  correct.  Thus,  there  was  no  overlap  between  the  two 
groups,  and  the  poorest  learner  from  the  new  program  was  superior  to  the  best  earner  using  the  old 
program.  It  acema  clear  from  this  example  that  the  systematic  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  skills  and 
information  to  be  obtained  in  a  training  course  and  the  systematic  development  of  a  balanced  training 
program  using  empirical  checks  on  various  segments  of  the  program  in  the  form  of  subtests  should  greatly 
improve  the  efficiency  of  much  of  the  present  training  materials. 

One  of  the  problems  in  predicting  both  training  and  on-the-job  performance  using  selection  and 
classification  tests  has  been  that  there  is  frequently  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  training  received 
by  various  personne*  included  in  the  program.  Similarly,  motivation,  morale,  and  operating  conditions  can 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seriously  attenuate  the  basic  relations  between  the  predictive  instruments 
and  the  performance  criterion.  It  is  believed  that  as  training  is  improved  end  becomes  more  consistent  in 
quality,  and  supervision  and  operating  procedures  are  improved  so  as  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  uniform 
motivation  and  morale  among  the  personnel  involved,  the  predicted  measures  will  show  much  higher 
correlations  with  the  criterion  than  are  currently  found. 

An  extreme  example  illustrating  these  attenuating  factors  is  provided  by  the  experience  of  one  of  our 
projects  in  Nigeria.  In  this  study,  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  R.  Rowe,  it  was  found  that 
achievement  tests  given  to  college  entrants  predicted  performance  in  the  freshman  class  quite  well.  The 
relation  between  these  predictor  scores  and  subsequent  grades  dropped  as  the  students  advanced  to  each 
succeeding  class;  by  the  time  that  they  were  seniors,  the  relation  between  the  predictor  achievement  scores 
and  their  grades  at  college  in  their  fourth  year  was  esMntially  zero,  This  was  not  at  all  surprising  because  of 
the  very  great  differences  in  the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  received  by  the  various 
students  within  this  class. 

The  Last  point  to  be  made  regarding  the  definition  of  the  problem  is  that  the  new  aim  of  the 
personnel  researcher  is  to  maximize  the  contribution  of  the  personnel  component  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  total  system.  Thus,  the  personnel  researcher  is  faced  with  a  much  broader  problem  at  this  time.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  a  team  trying  to  integrate  his  dsta  on  cost  effectiveness  to  maximize  the  performance  of 
the  overall  system. 
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The  second  aspect  of  .net hud  to  be  discussed  is  data  collection.  This  includes  definition  of  the 
populations,  specification  of  the  variables,  development  of  procedures  and  devices  for  making  the  necessary 
observations,  and  scoring  or  grouping  of  this  information  for  subsequent  analysis.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
populations  tended  to  be  rather  small.  Frequently  the  number  of  variables  was  only  one.  Most  of  the 
procedures  used  for  prediction  were  standard  published  tests,  and  the  scoring  and  grouping  of  the  data  from 
tt-ese  measures  was  nearly  always  quite  simple  and  conventional. 

During  World  War  !!,  many  new  tests  wen  developed  for  specific  purposes  using  the  types  of 
procedures  mentioned  in  the  previous  section.  Also  during  World  War  11,  procedures  were  initiated  to 
follow  all  aviation  cadets  inrough  their  courses  in  the  training  command.  This  continuous  followup  program 
represented  a  radical  departure  from  previous  studies  on  selected  sample  groups.  Although  much  reliance 
was  placed  on  simple  criteria,  such  as  pass-fail  in  training  and  mining  grades  (some  of  which  had  doubtful 
validity),  there  were  also  many  developmental  projects  aimed  at  Improving  the  criterion  measures.  Some  of 
the  procedures  which  were  initiated  at  that  time  and  which  have  been  improved  considerably  in  recent 
years  include  the  objective  flight  check,  the  situational  performance  test,  and  the  standardized  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  specific  measuring  devices  and  observational  procedures  to  meet 
particular  data  collection  needs,  perhaps  the  most  important  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  much  more 
comprehensive  data  collection,  both  initially  and  during  the  individual’s  training  and  operational  activities. 
It  is  now  possible  to  include  individual  item  data  and  specific  observations,  as  well  as  summary  scores  a-,d 
grouped  observations,  as  a  basis  for  future  decisions.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  development  of 
measures  and  techniques  for  data  collection  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  in  the  other  three 
topics  discussed  here.  Perhaps  the  personnel  researcher’s  efforts  will  need  to  be  focused  on  improving  data 
collection  procedures  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  next  topic  is  the  evolution  of  methods  of  d-.a  analysis  in  personnel  research.  This  topic  will  be 
discussed  under  tiuee  headings:  statistical  methodology,  equipment,  and  concepts.  The  evolution  of  theory 
and  mathematical  statistics  has  paralleled  and  in  most  instances  led  evolution  in  the  other  two  areas.  More 
than  SO  years  ago,  Karl  Pearson  and  his  students  provided  theoretical  formulae  for  tests  of  significance  with 
respect  to  statistics  calculated  from  samples.  Their  function  was  to  determine  how  often  a  deviation  as  large 
as  that  observed  could  be  expected  if  a  large  number  of  similar  estimates  were  obtained  front  comparably 
selected  samples.  These  values  were  expressed  as  standard  deviations,  or  standard  errors.  Since  for  many 
statistics,  values  obtained  from  samples  in  this  way  tended  to  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  normal 
probability  function,  it  was  possible  to  calculate  rather  readily  how  often  a  value  as  large  as  the  obtained 
statistical  value  could  be  expected  as  a  result  simply  of  variation  from  sample  to  sample  under  the  stated 
conditions.  The  conditions  were  usually  stated  in  the  form  of  a  null  hypothesis  that  the  two  observed  values 
.  o  from  the  same  parent  population.  If  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected,  this  was  usually  interpreted  as 
cunfirmation  that  the  values  were  not  from  the  same  population  but  that  a  real  difference  existed.  Fiducial 
limits  were  proposed  by  R.  A.  Fisher  to  test  whether  it  was  reasonably  likely  that  alternate  hypotheses 
could  account  for  the  observed  data.  However,  since  these  hypotheses  need  to  be  specified  in  advance,  the 
only  risk  considered  was  usually  the  a  priori  hypothesis  which  was  most  frequently  the  null  hypothesis.  The 
probabilities  reported  usually  related  to  the  chances  that  the  stated  hypothesis  would  be  rejected  if  true. 

In  the  1930’s,  J.  Neyman  and  E.  Pearson  helped  to  clarify  the  logic  of  testing  hypotheses  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  second  type  of  risk  or  error,  that  of  accepting  the  initial  hypothesis 
when  some  other  hypothesis  was  true.  They  referred  to  the  two  types  of  risks  or  errors  as  “urors  of  the 
first  kind”  and  “errors  of  the  second  kind.” 

A  general  statistical  decision  theory  was  developed  by  Abraham  Wald  as  an  extension  of  the  logic  to 
all  of  the  various  risks  involved.  He  first  applied  his  theory  to  problems  of  sequential  analysis  of  statistical 
data.  The  logic,  however,  applies  to  all  types  of  statistical  analysis.  The  essence  of  decision  theory  is  to 


consider  cost  considerations  and  consequences  of  C  .isiom  in  all  situations.  The  decision  maker  is  required 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  an  error  of  the  first  kind  an  ilso  the  cost  of  an  error  of  the  second  kind.  A  strategy 
is  sought  which  would  yield  decisions  which  would  optimal  in  terms  of  costs  and  benefits. 

The  importance  of  decision  theory  was  th  forced  the  personnel  researcher  to  look  not  at  the 
question  “Does  a  relationship  exist?’’,  but  to  tal  n  many  more  factors  in  the  situation  and  consider  the 
consequences  of  making  various  decisions  on  the  ..sis  of  the  available  data. 

A  somewhat  parallel  development  aver  the  past  years  has  been  the  work  of  Doctors  Hubert  Brugden, 
Paul  Horst,  and  Lee  Cronbach,  and  Goldine  lleser  (5).  These  studies  have  related  to  maximizing  the 
benefits  from  selection  and  differential  prediction  and  the  effects  of  variations  in  testing  costs  on  net  gains. 
The  value  of  the  concept  of  decision  theory  is  that  it  enables  a  rigorous  comparison  of  alternate  testing, 
training,  and  operating  procedures  when  all  of  the  possible  payoffs  and  costs  under  each  of  these  alternates 
have  been  estimated.  The  development  of  decision  theory  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
the  evolution  of  method  in  personnel  research. 

The  evolution  of  equipment  for  use  by  the  personnel  researcher  has  been  dramatic.  From  written 
calculations,  to  hand  adding  machines  and  calculators,  to  punched-card  tabulating  equipment,  to  electronic 
computers,  to  large  capacity,  remote-input,  time-shared  computers  has  involved  an  almost  unbelievably 
rapid  increase  in  ability  to  use  sophisticated  and  complex  concepts  in  the  personnel  research  field.  Very 
important  advances  were  made  in  the  Air  Force  in  World  War  II  in  terms  of  using  large  numbers  (i.e.,  whole 
classes),  using  standard  procedures  and  automatic  followup,  using  punched-card  tabulating  equipment  and 
scoring  machines,  and  also  introducing  built-in  evaluation  of  the  possible  contribution  from  new  measures 
and  instruments.  However,  the  new  electronic  computers  make  possible  very  important  forward  steps  in 
terms  of  collecting  much  more  detailed  data  regarding  each  person  by  following  him  in  his  career  and 
evaluating  his  performance  in  great  detail  and  obtL ining  data  for  maximizing  the  benefits  from  personnel 
decisions  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  without  the  new  equipment. 

It  is  interesting  that  as  decision  theory  was  being  developed  to  provide  the  broad  outlines  for  a  precise 
solution  to  maximize  specific  systems  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  electronic  equipment  essential 
to  any  such  analyses  was  also  being  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  new  concepts  for  overall  system 
planning  were  being  formulated.  Some  of  the  basic  concepts  which  have  had  great  influence  on  the 
personnel  researcher  include  systems  engineering  and  project  definition.  Perhaps  the  most  important  aspects 
of  these  concepts  are  the  requirement  for  establishing  primary  mission  goals  and  major  performance  goals 
and  insisting  on  the  carefulahd  systematic  estimation  of  total  costs  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
effectiveness  for  the  system.  A  typical  requirement  is  the  limiting  of  the  functional  flow  block  diagrams  to 
pure  functions  to  permit  man  and  equipment  trade-offs  later  in  the  system  analysis  program.  These 
concepts  force  the  personnel  researcher  to  be  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  system  which  specifies 
performance  goals  and  systematically  explores  all  avenues  for  minimizing  cost.  The  personnel  researcher 
must  be  an  expert  on  human  behavior  under  various  conditions  and  be  able  to  make  realistic  estimates  of 
the  long-term  performance  of  an  Individual  on  a  particular  job  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  personnel 
subsystem.  Thus,  the  framework  for  data  analysis  has  increased  its  sophistication  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  in  the  broadening  of  the  problem  of  the  personnel  researcher. 

The  last  topic  to  be  discussed  relates  to  data  interpretation,  data  presentations,  and  decisions.  This 
top  v  is  closely  related  to  some  of  the  concepts  discussed  under  the  last  heading.  The  interpretation  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  a  larger  setting  and  in  terms  of  a  functioning  of  a  complete  system  rather  than  as  an 
isolated  item.  There  is  a  great  need  for  more  precise  cost  accounting  and  information  on  personnel 
reliability  and  personnel  performance  under  unusual  conditions.  Data  must  be  presented  simply  and  in 
terms  of  system  effectiveness  rather  than  individual  performance.  Some  of  the  more  powerful  concepts  of 
multivariate  analysis  are  important  for  presenting  the  increased  volume  of  data  in  a  simple  and  easily 
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interpreted  form,  One  of  the  problems  in  data  interpretation  which  it  a  source  of  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  is  the  validity  of  tie  measures  and  observations  obtained.  It  it  difficult  to  make  the  correct  decision 
with  respect  to  a  broad,  well-stated  problem  even  with  the  aid  of  sophisticated  theoretical  formulations  and 
advanced  hardware  if  the  techniques  for  data  collection  are  not  entirely  trustworthy  and  are  Lacking  in 
precision. 

in  summary,  the  prob  -m  of  the  personnel  researcher  hat  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  25  yean. 
Personnel  research  is  now  much  more  dearly  one  part  of  a  team  working  to  optimize  the  results  in  an  entire 
system.  Interaction  of  personnel  with  other  components  of  the  system  must  be  an  integral  pert  of  the  new 
research  program.  This  change  in  the  definition  of  personnel  rematch  has  added  requirement!  for  collecting 
data  on  many  more  variables  and  in  much  greater  detail  It  aeema  that  this  ana  of  data  collection  offers  the 
personnel  researcher  his  greatest  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  increased  quality  of  decisions.  Mon 
precise  and  valid  techniqu  -  for  measurement  and  observation  would  clearly  make  possible  a  tiurpcr  focus 
on  the  optimal  decision. 

The  development  of  decision  theory,  new  electronic  computer  equipment,  end  sophisticated  concepts 
in  the  (teas  of  systems  engineering  and  related  management  problems  have  kept  pace  with  the  new 
definition  of  the  problem  of  personnel  research.  Another  ana  in  which  important  contributions  an  needed 
relates  to  data  interpretation  and  decision  making. 

It  appears  that  tfc  conceptualization  of  the  problem  of  personnel  research,  statistical  theory, 
computer  equipment,  and  .management  concepts  have  all  developed  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  data 
collection  and  date  interpretation  methods  of  the  personnel  researcher.  This  field  will  need  intensive  efforts 
for  some  years  to  enable  management  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  improved  operations 
that  these  developments  have  made  possible. 
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MILITARY  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH:  AN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Letand  0.  Brokaw 
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Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Because  so  many  members  of  the  audience  have  spent  major 
and  minor  segments  of  their  professional  life  dealing  with  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  the  design  phases  of  the  present  structure,  litis  paper 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  specifics  of  the  development  of  a  test,  the 
rationale  for  a  psychomotor  apparatus,  or  the  procedures  followed 
in  the  collection  of  critical  incidents.  The  evolution  of  types  of 
research  will  be  traced  in  the  hope  of  making  more  clear  the 
enduring  pressures  and  priorities  that  underlie  military  personnel 
research. 

It  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  set  the  date  front  which  this 
review  should  proceed.  This  is  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
Symposium;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  November  1941  is  an  historic 
date  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps  Aviation  Psychology 
Program.  To  imply  that  our  present  circumstance  had  its  origin  at 
that  precise  instant  would  be  misleading.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  set  the  zero  point  at  the  time  that  Dr. 
Yerkes  and  his  colleagues  assisted  the  War  Department  with  the  testing  program  leading  to  Army  Alpha  in 
World  War  I,  because  they  depended  upon  still  earlier  researchers  in  the  domain  of  mental  measurement. 
Wilhelm  Wundt,  and  the  psycho-physiologists  of  his  day,  in  a  sense  mark  the  beginning;  it  is  improbable 
that  profit  would  come  from  the  identification  of  the  precise  instant  and  place  whence  sprung  our  current 
program.  Better  far  that  we  should  treat  it  as  a  mental  measurement  scale,  identify  the  origin  as  undefined, 
and  attempt  to  work  along  from  the  arbitrary  point  established  by  this  birthday  party. 

This  review  wiU  be  biased.  Since  1943  the  writer  has  worked  within  the  Aviation  Psychology 
Program,  in  those  organizations  that  have  evolved  into  the  present  Air  Force  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory.  Formal  sources  for  the  material  of  this  review  could  be  the  program  documentation,  the 
technical  reports,  and  the  papers  we  have  placed  in  the  journals,  and  at  the  professional  meetings.  However, 
this  discussion  will  reflect  experience;  the  program  documents,  the  technical  reports,  the  journal  articles, 
and  APA  papers  are  like  the  exposed  portions  of  icebergs-indications  of  general  shape  and  size,  but 
concealing  major  portions  of  interest. 

Investigation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  published  materials  of  the  Laboratory  reveal  some 
continuity  of  certain  program  aspects,  certain  cycles  of  investigation  that  ebb  and  flow,  and  isolated 
explosions  of  specific  activity. 

There  is  a  steady  tom-tom  beat  of  production,  calibration,  and  validation  of  operational  tests.  Indeed 
the  tap  root  of  personnel  research  springs  from  the  exploitation  of  individual  differences  in  selection  and 
classification  programs. 


The  drarruttc  relations  between  alanine  level  and  elimination  ratea  for  pilot  trainee!  who  had  been 
screened  on  an  aptitudinal  basis  in  World  War  11  art  well  documented,  well  regarded,  and  well  worn  u 
justification  for  other  projects  in  the  personnel  research  area.  Incidentally,  the  matter  of  pilot  selection 
continues.  We  find  the  same  types  of  paper-end-penal  tests  to  be  valid  now  that  were  valid  in  1942,  and 
that  the  same  principles  of  supply  and  demand  apply. 

The  considerations  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  aircrew  measures  provided  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  relatively  sophisticated  tests  io  use  In  the  selection  of  airmen  for  service  in  the  Air  Force  and  to  define 
their  area  of  occupational  assignment  within  the  Ait  Force.  These  measures  demonstrated  very  useful  levels 
of  validity  against  criteria  of  school  success,  and  here  we  find  the  eternal  question  in  personnel  research. 
Our  field  of  significant  achievement  is  also  our  field  of  significant  need.  Our  tests  have  had  solid  success  in 
the  identification  of  those  individuals  who  might  be  expected  to  do  well  in  training,  yet  attempts  to  relate 
test  scores  to  operational  measures  of  success  on  a  job  have  yielded  insignificant  results. 

This  dilemma,  recognized  throughout  the  profession  at  “the  criterion  problem,”  has  produced  tons  of 
ratiocination,  justification,  and  explanation.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  concept  that  measures  related  to 
success  in  training  for  a  certain  job  should  have  zero  relationships  with  success  on  that  job.  It  is  improbable 
that  zero  relationships  do  obtain  between  those  aspects  of  the  job  that  are  trained  and  the  selection  score. 
It  is  probable  that  other  factors  obscure  the  relationships  if  direct  measures  are  made  of  global  factors  of 
job  success.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  contention  can  be  inferred  from  McReynolds’  (1)  finding  in  W58 
that  successively  higher  aptitude  levels  were  associated  with  successively  higher  grade  in  Air  Force  enlisted 
populations.  This  is  not  dean,  because  policies  of  elimination  of  non-productive  airmen  are  correlated  with 
aptitude  scores. 

Let  us  specify  that  objective  identification  of  comparative  levels  of  achievement  on  the  job  is  a  basic 
need  of  the  science.  Encouragement  comes  from  studies  based  on  the  concept  that  homogeneous  work  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  a  criterion  assessment  sample  enhances  the  probability  of  objective  evaluation  of 
the  members  of  that  group.  Positive  results  from  these  studies  were  reported  by  Wiley  (23)  in  1964  and 
196S.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  evaluation  of  proficiency  at  the  task  level  may  produce  useful  result. 
This,  however,  devolves  upon  future  research. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  the  twenty-free  yean  of  personnel  research  under  review?  Casual 
inspection  of  the  titles  of  hundreds  of  reports  emanating  in  that  period  suggest*  a  heterogeneity  like  unto 
an  oriental  bazaar.  More  careful  screening  reveals  that  there  are  certain  areas  which  receive  attention  on 
either  a  continuous  or  a  repetitive  basis. 

The  normal  human  characteristic  of  naming  that  which  is  not  understood  is  well  known.  An  example 
or  two  will  clarify  this  point  An  infantry  platoon  is  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  The  officer  and  sergeants 
are  killed.  Private  Joe  Doaki  rallies  the  men,  redeploys  them,  escapes  the  trap  with  them.  Private  Doaks 
demonstrated  “Leadership." 

A  factory  worker  shows  his  supervisor  how  to  change  the  design  of  a  sub-assembly  so  that  it  involves 
fewer  parts,  is  leu  expensive  to  manufacture,  and  is  more  reliable  in  performance.  He  has  demonstrated 
“Creativity." 

An  individual  of  limited  intellectual  resource  has  spent  every  available  minute  studying  and  after  a 
number  of  yean  is  awarded  a  graduate  degree  by  a  leading  university.  He  has  demonstrated  “Motivation.” 

These  three  concepts,  along  with  othen,  have  triggered  numben  of  studies  over  the  yean.  Some  of 
these  studies  have  been  generated  from  within,  when  a  research  worker  has  had  an  idea  that  suggested  to 
him  that  here,  at  last,  was  the  key  to  the  problem,  Othen  have  been  imposed  from  above,  or  requested  by 
other  organizations. 
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Consider  the  recurrence  of  some  of  these  topics  in  the  Laboratory  program. 

In  1947  and  1948  John  T.  Cowles  and  John  T.  Dailey,  assisted  by  Bob  Keller  (4),  were  called  upon 
by  the  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  candidates,  in  terms  of  dimensions 
like  “leadership,”  “motivation,”  and  “creativity."  They  devised  a  program  wherein  a  group  of  officer 
candidates  would  be  confronted  with  a  problem  and  left  to  work  it  out  under  their  own  resources.  During 
the  time  they  worked  on  the  problem,  the  officer  candidates  were  observed  by  tactical  instructor*  who  had 
been  counseled  by  the  psychologists  on  the  kinds  of  behavior  to  rate  and  who  had  been  provided  with 
forms  for  the  collection  of  data. 

During  the  experimental  and  training  phases,  everyone  involved  was  delighted  with  the  program. 
Some  unrevealed  leaders  were  discovered;  some  bluffers  were  unmasked;  the  judgment  of  relative 
capabilities  of  individuals  previously  held  by  tactical  officers  was  supported  consistently  enough  to  please 
them.  The  system  was  adopted  for  use  and  then  met  the  problem  usually  encountered  when  evaluative 
systems  go  operational. 

The  officer  candidates’  unofficial  motto  was  “Cooperate  and  graduate.”  And  they  did.  The  word  was 
out,  and  various  cadets  manipulated  their  behavior  so  that  everyone  got  an  equal  chance  to  shine;  the  means 
of  the  ratings  crept  together;  the  variances  equated;  the  system  failed. 

In  1951  Ernest  Tupes  (5)  started  collecting  peer  ratings  in  the  OCS.  Candidates  were  forced  to 
nominate  and  order  their  fellows  on  various  trait  dimensions.  These  data  were  collected  across  a  number  of 
classes;  they  proved  valid  for  tactical  officer’s  ratings  in  the  school;  they  were  found  significantly  related  to 
later  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports  (OER).  The  collection  of  such  ratings  is  onerous,  and  a  policy  judgment 
came  from  higher  headquarters  that  peer  ratings  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  evaluative  process  in  any  officer 
training  unit. 

Factor  analyses  applied  to  trait  ratings  by  peers  in  a  number  of  different  populations,  and  reported  by 
Ernest  Tupes  and  Raymond  Christa!  (6),  demonstrated  a  stable  structure,  with  five  common  factors,  across 
samples  as  diverse  as  kindergarten  students,  officer  candidates,  fraternity  brothers,  and  college  students. 

The  next  cycle  of  this  investigation  involved  the  development  of  questionnaires  touching  the  factor 
areas  identified  by  the  trait  rating  analyses  by  WarTen  T.  Norman  under  contract  at  The  University  of 
Michigan  (7  ;89).  This  work,  completed  in  1963,  is  approaching  its  final  evaluation,  in  terms  of  validation 
of  test  scores  for  OERs  achieved  in  the  field. 

And  so  it  is  seen  that  the  fairly  straightforward  concept  of  evaluation  of  would-be  officer  personnel, 
along  dimensions  of  behavior  which  are  quickly  recognized  by  name,  has  been  treated  in  three  distinct 
phases  over  the  yean  between  1948  and  1966,  although  as  yet  substantive  findings  are  not  at  hand.  This  set 
of  circumstances  highlights  a  major  problem  in  the  relationships  between  personnel  research  workers  and 
operational  personnel  officers.  Eighteen  years  have  been  spent  in  productive  effort,  and  even  though  it  now 
looks  more  promising  than  ever  before,  a  method  for  the  quick  and  objective  evaluation  of  personality 
traits  which  are  widely  regarded  as  basic  to  desirable  officer  behavior  is  not  yet  available. 

Impatience  for  results,  coupled  with  a  need  for  answers  to  pressing  problems,  has  made  administrators 
reluctant  to  take  problems  to  personnel  research  workers.  Not  long  ago  a  senior  Air  Force  officer 
commented  that  by  and  large  personnel  research  was  worthless  because  (he  answers  were  always  behind  the 
problems.  In  a  momentary  sense  this  can  be  true,  but  in  a  larger  view  it  is  quite  false.  Consider  a  case  which 
frequently  rises.  The  general  says  to  the  psychologist,  “1  need  the  answer  to  Question  X.” 
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The  psychologist  says,  "Yes  sir,  I  can  provide  the  answer  to  Question  X  in  four  years." 


The  general  says,  “My  tour  is  three  years.  I  cannot  wait  four  years.  I  will  take  action  Y,  and  you 
ignore  the  problem." 

In  three  years  and  six  months  a  new  general  says,  “1  need  the  answer  to  Question  X." 

The  psychologist  says,  “Yes  sir,  1  can  provide  the  answer  to  Question  X  in  four  years,"  and  the 
merry-go-round  continues. 

Fortunately,  many  persons  in  the  system  recognize  this  phenomenon,  so  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
charter  of  a  research  unit  is  properly  devoted  to  documentation  of  work  that  continues  without  basis  in 
such  momentary  requests. 

The  apparent  slowness  of  response  observed  in  personnel  research  has  its  basis  in  facts  which 
argument  cannot  alter.  If  you  would  educe  an  objective  measure  of  some  desirable  trait,  as  for  example, 
leadership,  you  must  not  only  devise  an  instrument  for  the  collection  of  data,  but  you  must  provide  for  the 
collection  of  other  data  which  reveal  the  operation  of  the  trait  in  question.  You  must  give  your  sample  of 
individuals  upon  whom  data  were  collected  the  opportunity  to  display  the  variations  in  leadership  which 
will  demonstrate  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  collect  initial  data  which  were  predictive.  This  is  the  reason  peer 
ratings  collected  in  the  Officer  Candidate  School  in  1951  are  not  evaluated  in  any  real  sense  until  1957;  this 
is  why  an  experimental  test  administered  to  thousands  of  basic  airmen  at  Lackland  in  19S2  cannot  be 
validated  across  one  hundred  technical  schools  until  19S6;  this  is  why  a  reenlistment  index  devised  in  1960 
cannot  be  evaluated  until  196S. 

There  are  ways  to  shorten  these  times,  but  in  each  case  costs  go  up,  and  the  scientific  defcnsibility  of 
findings  goes  down.  We  have  shortened  the  time  for  validation  by  administering  tests  to  airmen  as  they 
entered  the  technical  school,  accumulating  a  minimal  acceptable  sample,  and  correcting  the  derived 
validities  for  the  restriction  caused  by  administering  the  experimental  test  in  an  already  selected  group.  We 
have  collected  statements  of  reenlistment  intent  simultaneously  from  airmen  with  one,  two,  three,  and 
three  and  a  half  years  of  their  first  tour  accomplished,  and  compared  response  patterns  across  the  sample. 
These  have  been  compared  across  the  samples  in  terms  of  the  reenlistment  behavior  of  the  first  eligible 
sample.  The  succeeding  samples  have  been  added  as  they  became  eligible. 

Now,  let  us  contemplate  another  problem.  We  have  discussed  the  objective  measurement  of 
personality  traits  believed  basic  to  desirable  officer  behavior;  we  have  considered  the  validation  of  a 
selection  test  for  a  technical  school;  we  have  contemplated  the  evaluation  of  reenlistment  intent.  Each  of 
these  topics  is  presented  in  a  context  of  personnel  research.  At  this  point  a  number  of  our  academic 
colleagues  will  draw  their  PhD  cowls  down  tightly  on  their  heads  and  snarl  that  the  foregoing  is  not  research 
and  should  not  be  dignified  with  such  title.  In-service  applied  research  programs  are  but  the  application  of 
recognized  principles  to  the  solution  of  administrative  problems,  and  properly  accomplished  by  technicians, 
not  scientists. 

The  vicious  aspect  of  this  point  is  that  it  contains  some  truth;  and  the  overt  support  philosophy  for 
the  in-service  program  has  reflected  if  at  times.  There  has  been  a  period  when  our  program  documentation 
carried  a  specific  indication  of  the  weapons  system  toward  which  the  research  was  oriented.  At  other  times 
this  wording  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  phrases  like  "investigate  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
thus-and-so”  have  taken  their  place.  However,  the  concensus  of  senior  personnel  within  the  Personnel 
Research  Laboratory  over  the  years  has  been  that  the  differentiation  between  basic  and  applied  research  in 
artificial,  that  without  basic  elements,  the  applied  program  is  sterile  and  cannot  last.  If  you  force  competent 
research  personnel  into  a  program  of  techniques  where  only  momentary  problems  are  considered,  quality 
will  evaporate,  and  the  whole  program  will  not  be  far  behind. 
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The  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  has  been  fortunate  that  there  has  been  a  consistent  sprinkling  of 
senior  officers  at  our  intermediate  and  high  level*  of  command  who  have  recognized  the  imperative 
requirement  for  investigation  of  fundamental  matters  in  concert  with  the  solution  of  the  more  overt  needs 
of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  System.  They  have  been  responsible  for  actions  such  as  initiating  a  research 
program  in  the  Laboratory  in  the  area  of  occupational  analysis  with  full  knowledge  that  nothing  would 
come  of  that  program  during  their  own  tenure  of  position.  In  fact,  that  program,  initiated  in  19S8, 
produced  few  major  findings  of  direct  use  to  the  Air  Force  until  1965,  when  our  study  of  the  appropriate 
grade  for  all  Air  Force  officers  reached  a  reportable  stage  (10).  It  is  quite  true  that  study  was  done  in 
response  to  a  direct  request.  That  request  could  not  have  been  serviced  without  the  prior  period  of 
uninterrupted  research. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  refer  to  personnel  research  at  if  it  were  a  univocal  process,  but  it  is  beguiling 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  Has  there  been  any  change,  has  there  been  any  progress  between  1941  and  1966?  If  so, 
what? 

There  are  two  factors  that  make  such  exposition  difficult.  The  first  such  factor  is  people;  the  second 
is  history.  By  people,  it  is  meant  that  different  persons  in  positions  of  authority  operate  from  different 
policies,  and  emphasis  is  placed  in  certain  areas  as  a  function  of  the  bias  of  the  leader.  Being  in  a 
governmental  unit,  we  sway  with  the  politics  of  the  party  in  power;  for  four  years  we  emphasize  in-service 
research,  with  definite  pressure  to  broaden  our  program  and  make  it  more  genuinely  basic  science;  for  the 
next  four  yean  we  minimize  the  in-service  capability,  contract  for  development  work,  and  concentrate  on 
supporting  the  immediate  needs  of  weapons  systems.  Although  such  pressures  have  been  felt,  their  effect 
within  the  Laboratory  has  not  been  marked.  This  is  true  because  of  the  ponderous  inertia  of  governmental 
budgetary  procedures.  It  takes  effort  to  induce  much  change  in  the  budgetary  configuration  of  an  operation 
of  small  size,  as  we  have  been.  The  stability  of  our  key  staff  has  tended  to  introduce  and  maintain  a 
desirable  balance  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  business. 

The  second  factor  making  difficult  the  assessment  of  the  evolution  of  the  program  in  personnel 
research  lies  in  history.  If  in  a  vacuum,  with  constant  economic  framework,  with  unchanging  military 
commitments,  without  technological  change  in  weapons,  vehicles,  computers,  and  communications,  the 
evolution  of  the  process  could  be  observed.  Since  1941  several  factors  external  to  our  control  have 
impacted  on  the  program.  First,  World  War  II  ended.  A  number  of  projects,  mostly  focused  on  development 
of  methods  of  performance  evaluation  were  inconclusively  abandoned.Themanning  of  the_aviatiqn 
psychology  program  was  reduced  from  several  hundreds  to  about  five  persons. 

Starting  in  1946  John  T.  Cowles  and  John  T.  Dailey  began  to  assemble  a  peace-time  research 
capability  in  military  psychology.  Their  program  grew  and  by  1947  monitored  an  aircrew  testing  program 
fostered  by  Reuben  Baer  and  developed  paper-and-pencil  classification  tests  for  enlisted  Air  Force 
personnel  Effort  was  spent  identifying  and  elaborating  measures  of  officer  quality  and  broadening  the 
coverage  of  aptitudes  for  enlisted  persons  by  closer  attention  to  personality  factors,  with  data  collected 
through  biographical  surveys  rather  than  from  classic  personality  scales.  Tests  were  scored  by  machine; 
scores  were  key-punched  into  IBM  cards;  validation  studies  were  run  by  computing  basic  summary  data  on 
IBM  tabulators,  then  computing  the  Pearson  correlations  by  hand,  with  desk  calculators,  and  multiple 
correlations  in  the  same  way.  Pedestrian  and  primitive  by  standards  of  today,  it  was  a  forward  step  fiorn 
calling  off  scores  from  answer  sheets  to  prepare  scatter  plots  for  the  individual  hand  computation  of 
Pearson  correlations  as  was  done  early  in  World  War  II. 

And  then  the  Cold  War  led  into  the  Korean  conflict.  Under  the  liberal  mahning  policies  thereby 
induced  we  found  a  considerable  increase  in  Air  Force  psychologists.  The  Air  Force  psychology  program 
grew  rapidly  and  came  to  include  research  programs  in  operator  training  procedures,  crew  research, 


maintenance  technique,  method*  for  the  um  of  ndir  observers,  and  •  hatt  of  others.  The  Personnel 
Laboratory  program  grew  to  include  research  in  manpower,  a  program  in  motivation  and  personality 
measurement,  a  program  in  aptitude  test  research,  and  improved  support  functions  in  experimental  test 
administration  and  data  analysts. 

In  1957  the  larger  organization  was  curtailed,  leaving  the  Personnel  Laboratory  with  a  program  of 
aptitude  and  evaluation  research,  and  beginning  a  new  program  of  occupational  analysis. 

And  then,  one  day  in  August  of  1958,  a  not  very  prepossessing  truck  backed  up  to  building  T9016* 
at  Lackland  end  unloaded  a  few  tons  of  hardware  known  as  an  IBM  650  Data  Processing  System.  We  didn’t 
know  it  then,  and  we  didn’t  recognize  it  for  the  next  five  years,  but  that  was  a  most  significant  date  in  the 
Laboratory’s  history.  We  were  like  tha  cave  man  the  deyhe  discovered  awheel  Our  load  was  marvelously 
lightened;  our  capacity  was  immeasurably  increased. 

At  fust  our  new  computer  was  used  u  a  large  desk  calculator.  We  are  not  unique  in  this  respect-eve ry 
organization  with  its  first  computer  has  gone  through  the  cycle  of  automating  the  previous  operation  and  of 
being  alow  to  understand  the  true  power  of  the  computer  and  to  apply  that  power  economically  to  their 
need.  But  there  had  been,  as  there  are  still,  men  of  insight  in  our  program,  and  in  the  Air  Force  Personnel 
System.  John  T.  Dailey,  in  1948,  had  contracted  with  David  Votaw  (1 1),  a  mathematician  at  Yale,  to  study 
the  personnel  assignment  problem,  the  best  fit  of  N  men  in  N  jobs  with  attention  to  aU  characteristics  of 
the  men  and  of  the  jobs.  Earlier  Robert  L.  Thorndike  (12)  had  worked  on  the  same  problems;  most  of  the 
reaction  to  their  work  was  amazement  at  the  variety  of  symbols  in  the  equations  in  their  reports.  In  the 
early  1950’s,  John  Leimin  had  contracted  with  Carl  Kossack  to  contemplate  Markov  chains  in  the  ligh'  of 
the  flow  of  personnel  through  a  system. 

As  we  moved  into  the  1960’s,  we  came  of  age.  We  modernized  our  computing  procedures  as  urged  by 
Joe  Ward  and  Robert  Bottenberg.  Our  analytic  procedures  moved  five  yean  ahead  of  the  profession  then 
and  are  five  years  ahead  of  it  still,  if  the  papers  read  at  professional  meetings  are  to  be  trusted.  We  have 
developed  machine  applications  for  the  assignment  models  and  flow  models  contemplated  by  Votaw, 
Kossack,  and  Thorndike.  John  Merck  and  Frank  Ford  of  our  staff  have  polished  them  and  supervised  the 
detail  work  of  programming  them  for  the  computer,  which  was  upgraded  to  7040  in  1962. 

More  than  this  Joe  Ward  and  Robert  Bottenberg  have  gathered  themselves,  together  with  their  native 
intellect;  the  analyses  they  encountered  on  the  way  to  their  doctoral  degrees,  the  problems  of  a  modern 
personnel  system,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  high-speed  electronic  computer,  and  they  have  furnished 
the  profession  with  a  more  powerful  tod  for  the  accomplishment  of  personnel  research  than  was  dreamed 
of  in  1941,  or  1946,  or  1960  (13).  Their  application  of  the  multiple  linear  regression  model  as  a  tod  for 
behavioral  research  represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  state  of  the  art.  Precise  evaluation  of  the  rde 
played  in  any  personnel  action  by  all  the  variables  incident  to  that  action  is  one  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  model.  Data  for  selection  of  an  optimal  set  of  selection  variables  to  meet  several  criterion  groups  is 
another. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  research,  minor  elements  of  bygone  programs  are  vital  to  current  major  efforts. 
During  and  since  World  War  II,  every  bit  of  data  or  personal  information  on  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  that 
the  Laboratory  happened  to  acquire  in  either  a  research  program  or  from  support  of  an  operational 
program  has  been  retained.  Records  Management  types  have  complained  of  our  failure  to  discard  records 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  or  yean  old.  Laboratory  commanders  have  striven  manfully  to  clean 
the  Augean  stables  of  our  archives;  “throw  the  junk  away’’  has  been  the  cry.  And  we  did  throw  some  few 
things  away-after  we  had  copied  them  on  magnetic  rape. 


•Ed.  Nat*.  -Official  designation  for  the  building  which  homed  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  and 
housed  many  of  its  antecedent  forma. 
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Bat  in  Nowmitr  of  15*00,  the  old  dsta  art  suddenly  >  mature  beyond  price,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  relationships  between  selection  scores  and  the  actions  of  persons  who  have  profoundly  distinguished 
themselves,  in  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  way.  Longitudinal  studies  involving  selection  variables  and 
career  progression  becomt  matter  of  course.  The  data  bank  has  been  augmented  by  the  collection  of 
information  from  active  Air  Force  personnel  records  and  by  compiling  them  into  chronological  histories. 
Mated  with  aptitude,  training,  and  career  profession  data,  the  computer  can  now  accomplish  studies  of 
populations,  not  samples. 

A  flow  model  in  a  computer,  showing  numbers  of  persons  in  every  category  of  interest,  permitting 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  to  wugame  such  policy  changes  as  he  may  elect,  cannot  exist 
without  some  mystic  values  called  transitional  probabilities.  It  would  be  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of,  for  example,  staff  sergeants  in  the  administrative  career  field  who  have  exactly  seven  yean  service  who 
will,  during  the  next  year,  become  technical  sergeants,  remain  staff  sergeant*,  accept  discharges,  be  killed, 
get  married,  have  another  dependent,  twitch  career  fields,  and  so  forth.  When  the  estimate  it  complete,  it 
will  be  datu  of  a  tort,  but  accuracy  it  bound  to  be  low.  With  the  data  bank  one  can  develop  an  empirical 
matrix.  Then  one  can  say  to  the  general,  “Yea,  sir,  that  is  what  happened." 

The  combination  of  high-speed  computational  facility  and  filet  in  depth  on  personnel  data  permit 
entirely  new  kinds  of  endetvor.  We  have  joined  our  files  with  the  craft  of  the  economist  to  accomplish 
studies  which  haw  been  of  financial  benefit  to  every  member  of  the  armed  services. 

The  facility  engendered  by  the  computer  makes  small  work  of  arduous  computational  chores.  It  can 
accomplish  the  simultaneous  comparison  of  two  thousand  airman,  in  all  passible  pairs,  across  their  recorded 
performance  of  900  tasks  in  their  career  field.  It  can  identify  groups  of  airmen  of  homogeneous  duty  in  a 
career  field,  ewn  though  scattered  throughout  the  Air  Force,  and  it  can  write  an  accurate  description  of  the 
content  of  their  jobs. 

Twenty -five  yean  have  seen  us  move  from  the  validation  of  a  test  battery  through  a  process  of 
hand-taUying  of  scores  and  the  computation  of  correlations  on  a  scatter  plot  to  an  automated  data 
processing  capability  that  can  accomplish  t  thousand  man-years  of  hand-done  clerical  work  within  the 
twinkling  of  an  electronic  circuit.  The  power  of  investigative  resource  has  gone  up  millions  of  times  with 
the  advance  in  computer  technology.  Personnel  research  has  broadened  from  the  identification  of  aptitude 
variables  associated  with  success  in  training  to  the  modeling  of  Air  Force  careers  and  the  accomplishment  of 
demographic  studies  which  make  the  chore  of  the  personnel  planner  and  administrator  an  objective  science 
rtther  than  a  mystic  art.  Precision  in  the  identification  of  the  capabilities  of  persons,  and  the  requirements 
of  pocitioni  can  now  be  welded  to  humanitarian  and  equitable  policies  for  the  effective  manning  of  our 
military  service. 
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XIII 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 


Ern*it  J.  McCormick 
Purdy*  University 


I  believe  I  Was  targeted  for  this  topic  because  1  have  not 
learned  the  art  of  keeping  my  mouth  shut,  in  pi/tkular,  I  guest ! 
have  come  to  resemble  a  cracked  record,  having  repeated  on  various 
occasions  the  same  theme-aamely,  my  deep-down  conviction  that 
the  opportunities  for  personnel  and  related  research  in  the  military 
services  are  significantly  greater  than  they  are  In  industry  or 
universities.  Basically,  this  conviction  is  predicated  upon  two 
factors:  first,  the  very  respectable,  and  occasionally  outstanding, 
achievements  in  this  area  that  the  various  services  have  racked  up  in 
the  past;  and  second,  the  psychologist’s  usual  assumption  that  future 
behavior  can  best  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  past  behavior. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  then,  I  would  like  to  offer  Use  opinion 
that  many  of  the  landmarks  in  personnel  research  and  related  areas 
have  been  made  by  the  military  services  themselves,  or  have  evolved 
from  beachheads  that  the  military  services  have  established  in  their  research  activities.  I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  the  road  to  these  accomplishments  has  not  always  been  a  freeway;  it  has  frequently  been 
mountainous,  curved,  and  strewn  with  rocks.  (I  will  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  rocks  later  on.) 

If  you  will  pardon  some  reminiscences  about  the  obvious,  i  would  like  to  cite  a  few  “for  instances"  of 
the  significant  research  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  military  services. 

Dominating  the  landscape  of  the  past  is  of  course  the  wide  assortment  of  innovations  made  by  the 
military  services  in  the  broad  area  of  personnel  classification  and  assignment.  Basic  to  this  effort  is  the 
requirement  for  the  measurement  of  human  attributes  by  the  use  of  tests,  scales,  questionnaires,  and  related 
devices-  In  this  connection,  there  is  hardly  a  text  in  tests  and  measurements  that  does  not,  in  its 
introductory  chapters,  cite  the  Army  Alpha  and  Beta  examinations  of  World  War  I  as  die  first  significant 
step  in  the  whole  domain  of  group  tests.  Concurrent  with  the  development  of  these  tests  was  the 
development  of  pro,  'dures  involving  their  use  on  a  wide  scale  in  the  classification  and  assignment  of  Army 
personnel.  Although  this  quantum  step  in  personnel  selection  and  placement  procedures  served  as  the 
springboard  for  the  development  of  corresponding  tests  and  procedures  in  industry  some  years  later,  its 
impact  within  the  military  services  was  relatively  nominal  for  the  following  couple  of  decades  during  which 
the  military  services,  as  such,  passed  through  a  period  of  partial  eclipse.  The  experience  developed  during 
World  War  I,  however,  plus  intervening  developments  of  test  technology  in  the  civilian  sector,  plus  that  of 
certain  Government  agencies  such  as  the  U,  S.  Employment  Service,  provided  the  backlog  of  experience  and 
technology  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  World  War  II  to  embark  immediately  upon  what 
was  then  the  most  extensile  program  in  personnel  classification  and  assignment  the  world  had  ever  known. 
Despite  the  criticisms  to  the  contrary,  both  well-founded  and  not.it  is  at  least  my  own  personal  conviction 
that  those  classification  programs  contributed  significantly  to  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  military 
services  girded  themselves  for  that  unhappy  p  riod.  Among  the  several  very'  effective  programs  during  those 
days,  for  example,  was  the  (then)  U.  S.  Air  Corps  program  for  pilot  sel.i.n  n,  an  unusually  comprehensive 
and  thorough  test-validation  program  initiated  by  Dr.  Flanagan  and  his  fellow  cohorts  here  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base. 


Aside  from  the  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  d**«lficit|op  programs  during,  and 
since,  World  War  II,  the  research  staffs  of  the  military  services  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
entire  domu!'’  of  tests  and  measurements  In  various  ways:  for  example,  In  the  development  of  a  wide 
variety  of  tests  as  such;  in  the  domain  of  what  I  will  call  test  technology  (such  as  the  contributions  of  the 
Army  Pet  mnnel  Research  Office);  nd  in  special,  unique  approaches  lo  the  use  of  tests,  such  as  in  validating 
tests  for  certain  subgroups  of  subjects.  As  a  logical  followup  ol  the  original  classification  programs  of  the 
military  services,  the  three  services  are  now  applying  computer  technology  to  the  personnel  classification 
and  assignment  problem  in  the  assignment  of  recruits  to  various  types  of  training  and  duty.  1  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  such  elaborations  place  a  much  heavier  burden  upon  the  tesearcher  than  the  now 
archaic  scheme  of  having  such  personnel  decisions  made  by  people. 

Another  facet  of  personnel  research  in  which  the  military  services  have  had  a  dominant  input  is  that 
of  personnel  appraisal  and  rating  methodology.  The  work  of  the  military  services  in  this  particular  area  was 
initiated  by  ihc  Army  during  World  War  I  with  the  rating  system  that  was  developed  by  Scott  and  his 
associates.  Another  milestone  was  the  development  of  the  forced-choice  methodology,  sparked  by 
Richardson  and  others  of  what  is  now  the  Army  Personnel  Research  Office,  and  pursued  further  by  others, 
including  Berkshire  (a  former  member  of  the  stuff  of  the  PRL,  now  with  the  Naval  Aerospace  Medical 
Institute).  The  forced-choice  rating  technology  has  generated  over  the  years  a  chain  reaction  into  other 
areas  such  as  personality  measurement,  attitude  measurement,  etc. 

Related  to  performance  appraisal  are  other  aspects  of  performance  measurement.  In  this  connection 
the  military  services  have  explored,  more  than  anyone  else,  the  use  of  performance  tests  of  various  types, 
both  for  research  and  administrative  use.  The  Army,  for  example,  is  in  the  last  stages  of  completing  an 
ambitious  research  undertaking  that  has  involved  a  testing  program  in  which  4,000  lieutenants  were  ordered 
to  a  test  site  for  a  week  of  situational  performance  tests. 

Still  another  research  area  in  which  the  military  services  can  take  a  front  seat  is  that  of  training. 
Collectively,  there  is  vast  ignorance  about  the  human  learning  process  in  real-life  situations.  However,  the 
military  services  have  done  mote  than  their  fair  share  in  reducing  this  void.  Perhaps  a  very  significant, 
although  not  spectacular,  forward  step  along  those  lines  has  been  the  development  of  training  content  and 
methods  which  are  designed  to  fulfill  actual  job  requirements.  A  couple  of  examples  of  this  are  those  of 
HumRRO  in'  theit  TRA1NF1RE  program  (dealing  with  leadership  training).  A  related  effort  'with  an 
additional  twist  is  the  research  program  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Personnel  Research  Activity,  San  Diego,  reported 
by  Dr.  Fields,  in  which  the  objectives  were  (1)  io  train  as  electronics  technicians  new  recruits  whose 
aptitudes  were  lower  than  those  usually  selected  for  such  training,  (2)  to  train  them  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
(3)  to  train  them  so  their  skills  would  be  more  immediately  useful  on  the  jou.  Evidence  to  date  indicates 
that  there  are  no  differences  in  the  shipboard  job  performance  of  the  experimentally  trained  men  and  those 
in  a  control  group,  although  time  may  later  reveal  differences  in  promotions,  performance  in  advanced 
schools,  etc. 


Various  aspects  of  personnel  research  hav  dependence  upon  some  type  of  job  analysis  information. 
Job  analysis,  of  course,  has  been  something  a  bugaboo  to  some  personnel  research  efforts,  since  the 
problem  of  quantification  or  categorizatior  jt-  information  has  been  a  fairly  knotty  one.  But  here,  too, 
the  military  services  have  ventured  to  tread,  with  reasonably  significant  results.  The  pioneering  work  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory  (whose  birthday  we  are  celebrating)  is  particularly  noteworthy.  They  have 
developed  and  used  job  inventories,  consisting  of  lists  of  job  tasks  in  a  given  career  field,  as  a  means  of  mas 
collection  of  job  information  directly  from  job  incumbents.  This  technique,  in  combination  with  certain 
associated  statistical  procedures  (which  they  have  also  developed),  has  made  it  possible  to  describe  jobs  in 
qu.-ntitative  terms  and  lo  express  job  relationships  in  quantitative  terms. 
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Although  our  primary  focus  in  these  meetings  is  that  of  personnel  research,  the  title  of  this 
Symposium  is  Personnel  Research  and  Systems  Advancement.  The  "system"  is  the  framework  within  which 
“personnel”  perform  their  functions,  The  last  couple  of  decades  have  been  characterized  in  part  by  a  frenzy 
of  attention  to  the  "systems  approach"  -  both  to  it;  faddish  aspects  as  well  as  to  its  real  substance.  An 
important  facet  of  this  “new  look"  at  the  context  within  which  people  work  is  the  application  of 
systematic  effo>U  lu  design  the  physical  equipment  people  use  and  the  environments  within  which  people 
work  in  terms  of  human  considerations.  Although  these  objectives  are  u  old  as  man,  the  development  of 
human  factors  engineering  brought  a  systematic,  scientific  approach  to  this  effort.  The  major  thrust  of  this 
effort  must  be  credited  to  the  military  services  and,  thus,  must  be  chalked  up  as  another  very  significant 
contribution  of  the  military  services.  A  very  major  part  of  the  research  in  human  factors  engineering  in  the 
years  aince  World  War  11  has  been  carried  out  or  sponsored  by  the  military  laboratories,  such  as  the  Air 
Force  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories,  the  Naval  Research  Laboraloty.  and  the  Army  Human  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

A  logical  evolutionary  step  developing  out  of  this  new  look  was  the  notion  of  the  personnel 
subsystem,  also  a  contribution  of  the  military  services.  This  concept  has  served  as  a  catalyst  to  lend 
cohesion  and  integration  to  the  two  important  facets  of  application  of  human  effort  to  the  achievement  of 
stated  objectives  -  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  personnel  aspects  and,  on  the  othii  hand,  the  design  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  (i.e.,  the  physical  systems)  that  are  provided  for  people  to  use.  For  too  long  these 
two  sides  of  the  coin  have  been  treated  independently.  The  personnel  psychologist,  for  example,  has  acted 
as  though  the  work  situation  (i.e.,  the  equipment,  the  procedures,  the  work  space,  the  environment)  were 
God-given  and  not  subject  to  change.  Starting  from  this  premise,  his  objectives  were  those  of  selecting 
personnel,  and  then  training,  supervising,  and  motivating  personnel  within  this  pre-ordained  job  situation. 
The  early  approaches  to  human  factors  engineering  were  equally  lopsided  in  the  other  direction,  being 
directed  toward  designing  work  facilities  and  equipment  so  anyone  could  perform  the  required  tasks,  thus 
brushing  entirely  aside  the  required  need  for  consideration  of  individual  differences,  the  thing  most  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  personnel  psychologist,  in  its  optimum  form,  the  “systems  approach"  to  the  development 
of  facilities  and  equipment  does,  indeed,  take  into  account  both  sides  of  the  coin.  It  is  specifically  the 
concept  of  the  personnel  subsystem,  however,  that  tends  to  weld  the  two  sides  into  (if  you  will  pardon  a 
mixed  metaphor)  t  single,  integrated  ball  of  wax.  In  the  development  of  this  frame  of  reference,  research 
psychologists  and  other  personnel  of  the  military  services  have  played  a  major  part. 

In  discussing  this  sort  of  “desegregated”  or  ’’integrated"  way  of  looking  at  human  beings  in  systems,  I 
do  not  want  to  imply  that  this  “new  look”  is  now  standard  practice,  or  that  completely  adequate  methods 
and  techniques  of  analysis  have  been  developed,  or  that  substantive  principles  and  guidelines  have  been 
developed  to  solve  all  of  our  problems.  But  the  walls  of  Jericho- that  have  tended  toward 
compartmentalized  approaches  to  human  problems  in  the  military  services  and  industry-these  walls  at  least 
have  some  cracks  in  them,  these  cracks  having  been  started  by  the  military  services. 

Another  major  research  effort  that  has  major  overtones  relating  to  human  performance  is  that  of 
CDEC,  the  Combat  Development  Experimentation  Center  at  Ft.  Ord,  California.  This  center  is  concerned 
with  experimentation  with  military  doctrine,  tactics,  organizations,  etc.  Their  research  relating  to  simulated 
military  op. rations  of  various  types  is  carried  out  in  a  grand  scale  over  miles  of  terrain.  This  is  the  type  of 
experimental  opportunity  that  could  cause  i  pragmatically  oriented  experimental  psychologist  to  drool 
more  than  Pavlov's  dog 

One  could  cite  other  examples  of  restarch  contributions  of  the  military  ser  ices  to  the  field  of 
personnel  and  systems  research  that  might  be  considered  lo  be  “significant, ”  as  in  the  study  of  human 
stress,  leadership,  or  group  performance,  or  in  the  development  of  criteria  and  nical  techniques. 
Various  such  efforts  might  be  of  the  nature  of  landmarks  or  breakthroughs,  or  of 1  lure  of  interesting 
innovations,  or  of  the  nature  of  door-operm  that  shed  a  ny  of  light  on  a  previously  hidden  nook  or 
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cranny  nf  nf  the  nature  of  yeast  (hat  stimulates  research  fernwnwUw,  Sul  «s*d*  from  tnw  ”wgnifirn” 
contributions,  the  militar  service*  have,  i  f  count,  produced  a  maaaive  volume  of  good,  lotid,  substantive 
(though  perhapi  not  earth-shaking)  research.  Actually,  moat  of  their  research  undertakings  probably  are  of 
this  nature.  Obviously  only  a  few  people  on  the  merry-go-round  can  catch  Ute  braaa  ring.  Within  the 
sub-world  in  which  you  and  I  live,  there  is  need  for  utvgl amorous,  unspectacular,  but  painstaking,  thorough 
research  to  achieve  certain  objectives.  And  one  must  also  give  the  military  laboratories  both  an  "A"  for 
effort  and  an  “A”  for  achievement  in  continually  and  diligently  carrying  out  these  unsung  responsibilities. 
In  addition,  the  military  services  must  acknowledge  responsibility  for  perpetrating  their  share  of  the 
(unfortunate)  occasional  examples  of  ill-conceived,  poorly  designed,  ineptly  executed  research  projects,  snd 
of  those  elegant,  well-executed  projects  that  deal  with  trivial  topics. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  services  here  have  reported  on  their  on-going  research  programs. 
But  perhaps  these  examples  will  illustrate  my  central  point  of  the  moment-that,  indeed,  the  military 
services  have  collectively  served  as  pioneers  in  the  field  of  personnel  research  and  systems  analysis  and,  in 
addition,  haw  produced  over  the  yean  a  very  extensive,  respectable  body  of  pragmatically  oriented 
research  in  these  ballparks. 

In  connection  with  the  research  approach  used  in  the  various  research  programs,  it  should  be  added 
that,  in  the  case  of  certain  specific  programs,  the  research  efforts  sort  of  move  across  the  spectrum  of  basic 
and  applied  research,  although  the  direction  of  this  shift  can  be  either  way.  For  example,  in  a  HumRKO 
study  of  tactile  communications,  the  research  approach  started  from  the  springboard  of  the  basic  work  of 
Geldard  and  others  and  is  mr  nng  to  the  actual  development  of  a  communication  code  and  hardware  to 
transmit  electropulses  to  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  another  HuraRRO  program,  dealing  with 
performance  under  stress,  started  at  the  empirical  end  of  the  spectrum  and  has  culminated  in  the 
development  of  a  theoretical  formulation-namely,  a  conceptual  model  of  behavior  under  stress. 

The  wide  spectrum  of  substantive  research  of  the  military  services  is,  of  course,  not  a  fortuity. 
Rather,  it  is  the  consequence  of  various  features  that  are  characteristic  of  the  research  laboratories.  High  on 
the  list  of  such  features  are  the  personnel  of  the  laboratories,  including  both  the  research  directors  and  their 
staffs.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  persons  of  significant  stature,  ability,  and  dedication.  Another  feature 
of  behavioral  research  in  the  military  services  is  the  ready  availability  of  a  never-ending  supply  of,  shall  I 
say,  'Volunteer”  subjects-such  as  to  cause  other  researchers  to  turn  green  with  envy.  Further,  the  subjects 
frequently  can  be  induced  to  return  again,  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week,  for  retesting  or  other 
experimental  procedures.  With  respect  to  subjects,  the  services  over  the  years  build  up  extensive 
longitudinal  information  about  individuals,  covering  the  span  of  recruiting,  training,  work  experience  of 
various  types,  through  termination.  These  data  frequently  are  in  the  form  of  automated  personnel  records, 
readily  available  for  use.  This  career-span  of  data  also  makes  it  possible  to  have  access  to,  or  to  develop, 
criterion  information  of  an  intermediate  or  ultimate  nature  that  is  usually  difficult  to  come  by  in  typical 
industrial  or  university  situations.  And  in  certain  circumstances  (unfortunately  not  all),  the  physical 
equipment  available  for  research  is  unexcelled. 

Earlier  1  said  i  would  be  discussing  some  of  the  ”rocks”  in  the  road.  Let  me  mention  a  few  of  them 
now.  Looking  at  the  research  activities  of  the  military  services  back  over  the  years,  there  have  been  periods 
of  lack  of  administrative  (i.e„  financial)  support;  there  have  been  times  when  an  organization  has  worked 
with  an  axe  poised  over  it-and  timet  when  the  axe  has  actually  fallen;  there  have  been  times  when  an 
organization  has  suffered  under  a  new  commanding  officer  with  a  new  broom,  or  a  commander  who 
perceives  the  activities  as  a  lot  of  folderol;  there  have  been  organizational  changes  and  reorganizations  and 
re-reorgani  ations,  with  agencies  being  split  assundcr  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  or  shifted  to  some  new 
(and  occasionally  very  surprised)  parent  organization;  there  have  been  congressmen  and  newspaper 
reporters  who  have  raised  questions  about  certain  research  projects,  thereby  by  implication  raising 
questions  about  entire  programs;  and  always  the  work  is  carried  out  in  glass-walled  buildings  without 
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window  shades,  open  to  public  view.  I  am  not  necessarily  saying  that  the  researchers  in  the  military  services 
have  more  problems  than  anybody,  but  they  certainly  have  had  their  share,  and  i  think  it  is  doubly 
significant  that  the  major  accomplishment!  of  the  research  laboratories  have  been  achieved  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  these  kinds  of  problems. 

This,  of  course,  leads  to  the  question  as  to  the  factors  that  have  nurtured  such  research  activities  in 
the  midst  of  the  occasional  (or  frequent)  drought,  hailstorms,  changes  in  climate,  etc.  I  think  that  this  can 
be  attributed  to  various  factors,  but  I  believe  that  the  critical  factor  is  the  fact  that  thererearch  programs 
basically  have  been  focused  on  the  practical  human  problems  of  the  military  services,  and  urther,  the  fact 
that  the  products  of  such  research  have  been  perceived  as  actually  reducing  v.  even  sofvinf  at  least  some  of 
these  problems.  Even  the  frequent  rocking  of  the  boat  over  the  years-dutressing  as  it  may  be,  especially  to 
those  in  the  boat-does  not  detract  significantly  from  the  fact  that  personnel  and  systems  research  has 
effectively  demonstrated  to  the  services  its  virtually  indispensible  quality.  At  this  point  in  time,  1  believe  it 
can  be  sard  with  reasonable  confidence  that  the  concept  of  research  as  an  essential  aspect  of  a  personnel 
program  or  of  a  systems-  development  program  is  indeed  intrinsically  ingrained  within  the  fabric  of  military 
operations.  It  is  this  conviction  that  lends  confidence  to  the  prospects  of  generally  continued  support  of 
such  research  by  the  military  services. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  universal  and  enthusiastic  support  for  personnel  research  in  all  branches 
and  at  all  echelons  of  the  services.  Most  of  us  here  would  wish  that  such  support  would  be  more  universal. 
But  basically  the  services  are  now  so  firmiy  committed,  and  1  think  rightly  so,  to  personnel  research  that  it 
is  inconceivable  that  there  could  be  any  significant  backtracking.  Most  of  us  here  proKbly  would  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  or.e  general  officer  who  has  stated  that  there  is  greater  payoff,  dollar  for  dollar,  from 
personnel  and  human  factors  research  than  from  the  other  dollars. 

Looking  ahead,  1  would  envision  the  need  for  even  greater  dependence  upon  behavioral  research  as  we 
move  toward  more  and  more  complex  military  systems. 

Needless  to  say,  then,  we  cannot  relax  in  the  face  of  the  challenges  of  the  future.  Let  me  just  suggest 
a  few.  For  example,  as  I  implied  earlier,  the  prospect  of  using  computers  in  personnel  classification  and 
assignment  and  in  reassignment  places  an  increased  burden  upon  the  personnel  psychologists  to  come  up 
with  valid  information  to  crank  into  the  computers  in  carrying  out  these  operations.  Computers  are  much 
more  efficient  in  perpetrating  errors  than  are  people,  and  if  people  feed  them  incorrect  information  to 
begin  with,  the  computers  can  be  very  efficient  in  producing  wrong  answers.  In  addition,  1  would  envision 
the  development  or  elaboration  ot  research  requirements  relevant  to  such  problems  as  the  development  of 
job  structures  and  career  ladders;  total  career  utilization  of  personnel,  including  reassignment  policies;  the 
development  of  organizational  structures  and  military  doctrine  that  tend  to  optimize  the  use  of  human 
talent;  the  development  and  design  of  systems  that  are  optimum  in  terms  of  multiple  criteria  or 
considerations,  such  as  system  performance  per  te,  human  abilities,  training  costs,  personnel  career 
development  objectives,  manpower  utilization  considerations,  etc.;  and  long-range  manpower  procurement 
policies,  designed  to  minimize  imbalances  in  the  "flow"  of  manpower  through  the  military  systems.  But  Dr. 
Wallace,  the  anchor  man  of  this  Symposium,  will  tell  us  about  the  future,  using  his  crystal  ball.  My  point 
here  is  that  what  now  appear,  in  a  very  hazy  way,  to  be  the  future  research  requirements  of  the  military 
services,  are  going  to  provide  opportunities  galore  for  the  behavioral  sciences.  But  the  extent  to  which 
research  objectives  can  be  fulfilled  depends,  of  coune,  on  the  constraints  and  boundaries  within  which  the 
activities  are  carried  out.  Virtually  every  research  effort  has  some  sort  of  constraint  imposed  upon  it;  in 
some  circumstances  these  are  more  annoying  than  impeding,  but  in  other  circumstances  they  can  be 
seriously  impeding.  Within  the  existing  research  laboratories  of  the  military  services  these  constraints,  in 
various  situations,  cover  the  gamut  of  poor  physical  facilities,  inadequate  experimental  equipment,  and 
unfortunate  personnel  practices.  For  example,  there  are  certain  artifactual  aspects  of  the  personnel 
classification  system  and  restrictions  on  promotional  possibilities  that  tend  to  impose  lower  "ceilings"  on 
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revarch  personnel  than  might  otherwise  be  the  cate.  The  occuioial  changes  in  the  prevailing 
temperature-that  is,  the  blowing  hot  and  the  blowing  cold  of  the  budgeteen  on  high-of  course,  constitute 
a  source  of  worry  and  concern.  Obviously,  one  never  achieves  Nirvana  in  this  world,  and  even  the  prima 
donmas  of  the  research  community  should  not  expect  to  be  relieved  of  all  sources  of  worry,  irritation,  and 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  functions.  However,  it  would  seem  in  order  for  those  responsible  for 
administering  research  undertakings  at  various  i  eve  is  to  keep  their  antennas  continually  tuned  in,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  sense  those  conditions  and  circumstances  in  research  activities  that  might  significantly  impair 
their  carrying  out  of  their  functions. 

In  discussing  personnel  and  systems  research,  I  have  been  talking  primarily  about  the  closed  system  of 
the  military  services  as  such.  In  general  the  primary  focus  of  the  services  must  be  in  terms  of  their  own 
requirements.  But  the  military  services  also  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  world  about  them.  Research,  of 
course,  knows  no  organizational  bounds,  and  the  interaction  between  research  In  and  out  of  the  military 
services  contributes  mutually  to  both  sides  of  the  fence  row.  This  interaction  is  manifest  in  the  significant 
effects  of  military  research  in  personnel  and  systems  research  on  the  civilian  community.  This  by-product 
effect  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  so  met}  mg  akin  to  the  effects  of  military  and  space  research  in  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  form  of  new  and  improved  civilian  products.  And  the  military  services,  in  turn,  have 
benefited  from  the  reverse  How.  In  (his  interchange,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  military  services  that  they 
have,  in  overt  ways,  encouraged  and  promoted  this  interchange,  such  as  in  the  research  they  have  sponsored 
in  universities  and  elsewhere  (e.g.,  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research),  Thus,  much  of  the 
research  carried  out  within  the  military  establishment,  although  specifically  addressed  to  the  pragmatic 
problems  of  the  military,  will  also  contribute  gradually  to  the  better  understanding  of  human  behavior  in  its 
various  manifestations  and,  thus,  help  to  promote  human  welfare  in  general. 

After  these  random  musings  I  should  somehow  get  myself  back  to  the  track  I  started  on-ntmely,  the 
opportunities  for  research  in  the  military  services.  In  contemplating  this  topic  myself,  I  must  confess  to 
having  viewed  it  through  a  one-way  mirror,  namely,  that  of  viewing  the  personnel  and  systems  research 
milieu  from  the  point  of  view,  for  example,  of  prospective  employees,  such  as  new  Ph.D.t  who  are 
considering  various  employment  opportunities.  From  this  point  of  view  I  have  said,  and  will  say  again,  that, 
considering  both  positive  and  negative  valences,  I  think  the  opportunities  for  research  within  the  military 
services  are  greater  than  those  in  industry,  or  even  in  universities. 

But  then,  all  of  a  sudden-as  with  a  reversible  illusion  such  as  the  classic  staircasc-it  dawned  on  me 
that  this  same  phrase,  “the  opportunities  for  research  in  the  milinry  services,”  could  also  be  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  military  services  themselves.  From  such  a  point  of  view,  one  could  pose  the 
question  in  various  ways:  for  example,  “What  are  the  opportunities  within  the  military  services  for  carrying 
out  behavioral  research  that  might  contribute  to  the  solution  of  some  of  their  human  problems?”  or,  “What 
are  the  human  problems,  now  or  in  the  future,  about  which  we  (speaking  for  the  military  services)  have 
some  opportunity  to  do  something-via  the  behavioral  research  route?  Have  we  (the  military  services)  been 
pulling  answers  to  human  problems  out  of  thin  air,  or  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  virtually  zero 
information,  when  we  could  through  research  obtain  some  data  that  might  increase  significantly  the 
possibility  of  making  better  decisions?”  Obviously  my  “instant  insight"  is  old  hat  to  the  military  services, 
for  they  have  of  course  asked  themselves  these  questions  in  one  form  or  another  thousands  of  times,  and 
have  answered  them  themselves,  usually  in  some  affirmative  way;  otherwise,  such  organizations  as  the  PRL 
would  not  have  any  birthdays  to  celebrate. 

Although  my  reversible  twist-of-a-phrase  about  “opportunities"  for  research  really  is  not  very  clever,  1 
would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe  it  does  relate  to  a  basic  verity.  In  particular,  1  believe  that  the 
“establishment”  (i.e„  the  military  services)  and  the  research  personnel  of  the  laboratories  have  the  same 
resonant  frequency-that  there  is  sort  of  a  coincidence  or  unity  of  mutual  objectives  that  has  been  a  source 
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of  research  vitality  and  productivity  over  many  years.  On  the  one  hand,  any  research  psychologist  who  gels 
his  kicks  out  of  dealing  with  the  hard,  knotty,  difficult,  practical  problems  of  the  real  world  can  find  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  to  work  on  them  in  the  military  services,  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
military  services  can  facilitate  the  solution  to  uman  problems  by  being  alert  to  the  opportunities  to  bring 
research  approaches  to  bear  upon  them  when  such  action  will  likely  contribute  information  that  is  relevant 
to  their  decision-making  processes. 
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RESEARCH  INTO  ACTION 


Robert  E.  Murphy 
Aerospace  Medical  Division 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  over  my  objections  and  those  of  my 
Commander.  I  was  transferred  from  me  neat  and  orderly  life  of  an 
infantry  sergeant,  where  I  at  least  felt  as  if  I  knew  what  I  was  duing 
most  of  the  lime,  to  San  Antonio.  Texas  and  the  considerable 
confusion  attendant  to  setting  up  a  psychological  testing  unit.  The 
basis  of  this  transfer  was  that  1,  enrout*  to  a  degree  in  history,  had 
taken  a  course  or  two  in  elementary'  psychology  .  Within  a  week  after 
reporting  for  duty,  I  was  given  a  one-hour  on-the-job  training  course 
and  assigned  as  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  group 
testing.  If  you  think  I  am  exaggerating  the  confusion,  let  me  tell  you 
of  just  one  incident.  Each  day,  two  hundred  men  were  marched  up 
to  an  open  bay  testing  building  where  they  were  seated  in 
alphabetical  order  and  given  a  day-long  session  of  group  tests.  This 
two  hundred-man  group  had  no  dcsignatinn-iherc  were  no 
roslcrs-just  a  bunch  of  boys  chosen  from  the  cadet  ’‘pool."  One 
morning,  after  I  had  been  in  charge  for  about  a  week,  nobody  appeared  for  testing,  and  I  called  Major 
Robert  Rock  to  report  the  missing  men.  He  advised  me  that  there  was  a  little  delay  m  gening  the  men  out 
of  the  pool,  but  that  my  two  hundred  men  would  be  along  in  a  few  minutes.  About  live  minutes  later,  as 
predicted,  about  two  hundred  men,  with  a  corporal  in  charge,  came  down  the  street  toward  my  building.  I 
slopped  them  in  front  of  the  building,  went  through  the  usual  procedure  of  filing  them  htto  their  places  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  then  started  the  testing.  About  two  hours  la tet,  a  very  bcwildcted  Lt  Colonel  peered 
into  the  window,  his  face  registering  disbelief,  then  fuiy.  He  called  me  outside  and,  after  bracing  me 
properly,  told  me  that  the  men  being  tested  were  not  aviation  cadet  candidates  a;  all  I  had  intercepted  his 
group  of  enlisted  men  who  were  marching  down  to  the  railroad  siding  for  shipment  to  Kecsler  Field.  The 
train  had  departed  with  all  their  baggage  and  records.  Incidentally,  I  have  never  found  out  if  the  men  and 
their  paraphernalia  ever  got  together.  It  was  a  turning  point  in  my  life,  however,  for  immediately  I  decided 
that  it  was  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  apply  fur  Officer  Candidate  School. 

In  discussing  the  topic  which  was  suggested  for  me,  "Research  Into  Action.”  I  d"  not  intend  to  draw 
any  fine  lines  between  basic  and  applied  research  and  the  category  of  technical  development.  With  regard  in 
(he  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  Lahoutoiy  products  hack  to  the 
original  ideas  or  individuals  responsible.  The  payoffs  to  the  Air  Force  have  resulted  Iron)  the  idejs  and 
efforts  of  many  people  over,  sometimes,  !m>g  periods  ol  continuing  refine,. tents. 

Many  of  you  who  have  been  associated  with  this  Laboratory  remember  tiic  annual  program  reviews  at 
higher  headquarters  when  the  "show  me"  hoys  would  ask,  "How  is  what  you  propose  to  do  in  youi 
research  program  going  lo  help  the  Air  Fotce  do  its  job'1  What's  the  pay  oil  in  terms  ol  specific  action  which 
can  be  taken'.''’  These  are  good  questions  which  requued  asking  but  v.-ere  not  alwus  >  easy  to  answer  at  the 
lime.  Now  let  us  cover  a  lew  years  m  retrospect  and  see  if  wc  can  now  answer  some  ol  the  "pay oil  m 
action"  questions  which  were  difficult  lo  answer  a  lew  years  ago. 


In  the  middle  fifties,  Joe  Ward,  Bob  Botlenbcrg,  John  Merck,  and  Frank  Ford  were  pushing  a 
program  of  mathematical  model  development.  The  concepts  were  abstract  and  not  of  apparent  relevance  to 
problems  which  existed  at  the  time  in  the  management  of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  System.  It  was  pointed 
out  (hat  such  models  to  the  extent  that  the)  simulated  a  personnrl  system,  if  only  in  part,  might  provide 
inform*  i  useful  to  personnel  or  manpower  planners,  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  at  the  time  as 
to  whether  toe  eTfort  represented  something  the  Air  Force  should  support  or  merely  a  "hobby  ihup"  to 
satisfy  the  interests  of  a  few  scientist*.  In  any  event,  the  research  continued  to  receive  the  support  of  those 
in  management  who  recognised  that  instant  usefulness  has  not  always  been  the  best  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  a  research  project, 

One  of  the  interests  at  the  time  was  in  the  Maikov  chain  and  its  application  to  personnel  movement 
from  one  stale  ot  category  to  another.  This  resulted  in  the  Personnel  Flow  Model  which  appeared  to  have 
real  potential  if  one  were  able  to  get  good  estimate i  of  the  transitional  probabilities  of  movement  from  one 
state  to  others  (1).  At  this  point,  it  was  clear  that  personnel  records,  though  accurately  reflecting  the 
current  state  of  individuals,  were  deficient  in  a  longitudinal  respect.  Therefore,  it  .  as  necessary  to 
immediately  start  a  file  on  Air  Force  personnel  which  could  be  continuously  updated  so  as  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  transitional  probabilities  could  be  empirically  determined.  The  usefulness  of  the  model  and 
the  data  file  were  first  demonstrated  in  1963,  when  a  requirement  was  established  by  the  Air  Force  to 
project  or  forecast  the  characteristics  of  the  officer  force  through  the  1967  time  period,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  conditions  and  policies  of  1963  remained  stable.  Based  on  only  limited  probability  figures 
accumulated  since  1961,  the  model  was  used  and  the  projections  were  forwarded  to  Headquarters  USAF. 
Followup  studies  indicated  that  the  projections  were  very  acceptable,  it  was  then  evident  that  this  model, 
with  some  refinement  and  improved  data  files,  had  great  potential  for  providing  information  to  personnel 
planners. 

The  lollowing  year,  late  1964,  the  Air  Force  was  considering  possible  changes  in  the  promotion 
policies  to  hasten  airman  promotions  within  established  grade  ceilings.  Information  was  needed  on  the  flow 
of  airmen  through  the  top  six  grades  under  current  policies  and  projected  into  the  future.  "Project  Top 
Flow"  was  initiated  in  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  to  meet  this  need.  Employing  the  Personnel 
Flow  Model  and  an  improved  data  base,  the  characteristics  of  the  airman  promotion  force  were  projected 
over  the  following  five  years.  From  these  projections,  it  was  found  that  the  promotional  situation  would 
improve  under  existing  policies,  and  predictions  were  made  as  to  when  improvements  would  occur.  As  it 
turned  out,  this  information  was  a  major  input  into  the  decision  not  to  change  then  existing  airman 
promotion  policies. 

The  usefulness  of  the  flow  model  has  been  established  now  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  use  in 
personnel  planning,  and  it  has  been  used  to  accomplish  a  number  of  special  studies  for  various  Air  Force 
ag.nc.'es.  Ju<!  recently.  *h»  Air  Fnrc*  has  established  a  requirement  for  a  study  of  career  medical  officer 
retention.  In  the  requirement,  it  was  specifically  requested  that  the  flow  model  be  used  to  provide  a  means 
foi  understanding  personnel  input  and  outflow,  as  well  as  to  permit  a  more  empirical  base  than  presently 
exists  for  planning  purposes. 

An  important  "peel-off’  of  thii  research  has  been  the  usefulness  of  the  transitional  probabilities 
themselves,  and  the  Laboratory  has  responded  to  many  requests  for  special  studies  for  the  analysis  of 
retention  rates,  cross-training  rates,  retirement  trends,  and  replacement  rates  for  overseas  areas.  This 
research  has  also  pointed  up  the  need  for  better  longitudinal  files  on  Air  Force  personnel,  and  the 
characteristics  of  specifications  for  such  files  are  now  being  studied. 

In  the  early  fifties,  theie  was  much  interest  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  people  in  the  Personnel 
Research  Laboratory  in  the  application  of  regression  analysis  to  the  solution  »f  Air  Force  personnel 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  specisl  interest  in  developing  techniques  for  optimizing  the 
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assignment  of  Air  Fo tee  personnel.  Out  of  thex  two  intererti  grew  two  models:  the  "assignment  model” 
end  the  "policy-  capturing  model”  (2, 3;  4;  5).  The  assignment  model  requires  a judgment  as  to  how  well  an 
individual  with  a  set  of  known  characteristics  flu  a  job  with  a  set  of  known  requirements.  Then  given  s 
group  of  people  and  a  number  of  jobs,  it  is  possible  to  assign  people  to  jobs  su  as  to  optimize  the 
assignments  of  the  total  group.  The  usefulness  uf  the  mode!  was  limited  by  the  number  of  judgments 
required  in  any  practical  situation.  This  limitation  led  to  tits  development  of  the  "policy-capturing  model.” 
This  model  is  a  special  case  of  the  regression  model  which,  on  a  sampling  basis,  derives  an  equation  wliich 
closely  approximates  the  relative  weights  of  variables  used  by  a  panel  of  judges  in  assigning  people  to  jobs. 
With  the  policy  of  the  judges  thus  "captured"  and  programmed  for  the  computer,  it  appeared  feasible  to 
automate  assignment  procedures.  The  feasibility  of  automated  assignments  was  tested  last  year,  1965,  when 
on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  sizable  sample  of  airmen,  computer  assignment  were  compared  with  the 
traditional  assignment  procedures.  The  results  were  encouraging  and,  after  some  refinements,  a  further 
series  of  tests  was  run  last  July  and  August  when  four  groups  of  approximately  3,000  airmen  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  were  computer-  assigned  to  satisfy  weekly  requirements  for  technical  schools  and  direct 
duty  assignments.  The  weights  used  in  the  model  were  these  obtained  from  a  sample  of  400  airmen  actually 
assigned  by  career  counselors  of  the  Personnel  Processing  Squadron.  The  computer  assignments  were 
checked  against  actual  assignments  of  the  same  airman  by  career  counselors  and  reviewed  by  experts  in  the 
Personnel  Processing  Squadron.  The  results  were  so  encouraging  that  computer  assignments  have  been 
requested  by  the  Personnel  Processing  Squadron  and  are  being  provided  on  a  weekly  basis  as  a  major  input 
into  assignment  procedures.  I  should  mention  here  that  the  computer  assignment*  take  into  account  the 
preferences  expressed  by  the  airmen  for  assignment  weighted  as  the  counselors  weight  the  piefrrcnces, 
which  by  the  way,  is  quite  heavy.  The  model  has,  of  courx,  limitations  in  assigning  special  cases  and  for 
special  fields.  Currently,  the  initial  assignment  procedures  for  airmen  at  Laeklend  are  being  modified  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  computer  assistance  which  can  be  provided  by  the  assignment  model. 

The  policy-capturing  model,  which  was  originally  developed  to  support  or  reduce  the  limitations  of 
the  assignment  model,  has  become  a  most  useful  tool  in  permitting  a  new  look  at  some  old  problems  in  the 
personnel  and  manpower  fields. 

In  1963,  the  Director  of  Manpower  and  Organization,  Headquarters  USAF,  established  a  requirement 
for  a  study  of  the  officer  grade  structure  of  the  Air  Force.  He  pointed  out  that  grade  distributions 
traditionally  have  been  based  on  the  judgments  of  operating  officials,  manpower  officers,  and  the  broad 
guidance  contained  in  the  Air  Force  manual  which  concerns  manpower  policies,  procedures,  and  criteria. 
He  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  in  an  analysis  of  grade  requirements 
based  on  actual  job  requirements.  Dr.  Raymond  Christa!  and  his  associates,  in  considering  various 
approaches,  decided  that  the  policy-capturing  model  would  be  an  appropriate  means  of  providing  this  new 
look  at  officer  grade  distributions  (6).  To  implement  the  necessary  procedures,  detailed  descriptions  of 
3,575  actual  Air  Force  officer  jobs  for  every  career  utilization  field  were  prepared.  A  board  of  22  colonels, 
chaired  by  a  general  officer,  was  assembled  in  Washington.  The  board's  task  was  to  assign  to  each  job  what 
it  considered  to  be  an  appropriate  grade.  Not  fewer  than  five  board  members  independently  rated  each  job 
with  very  high  agreement.  An  equation  was  developed  which  reflected  the  policy  of  this  board,  predicting 
its  judgments  with  a  validity  of  .92.  This  equation  was  then  applied  to  the  assessment  of  some  130,000 
officer  jots  in  the  Air  Force  and  an  appropriate  grade  distribution  determined,  based  on  the  policy  of  the 
criterion  board.  The  Director  of  Manpower  and  Organization,  Headquarters  USAF.  at  the  time  slated  in  a 
letter,  “In  this  particular  era  of  United  States  National  Defenx,  this  project  in  my  opinion,  is  of  first 
importance." 

The  mathematical  models  built,  refuted,  and  tested  in  the  "hobby  shops”  of  the  laboratory  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  had  substantial  payoffs  in  terms  of  providing  inputs  to  decision  makers  for  specific 
actions.  The  payoffs  or  applications  certainly  were  not  apparent,  nor  could  they  he  conceived  of  at  the  time 
the  research  was  initiated.  One  of  my  colleagues,  a  Texan,  puts  it  this  way,  “In  research,  the  situation  for 
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the  scientist  is  much  like  that  of  drilling  for  oil.  You  don’t  know  whether  you  are  four  feet  away  from  a 
million  dollars  or  a  million  feet  away  from  four  dollars.  Only  time  will  tell!” 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  196G\,  considerable  concern  was  expressed  over  the  rather  high  Incidence 
of  airmen  discharged  for  unsuitability.  The  problem  wa.  felt  to  be  particularly  acute  in  certain  areas,  for 
instance,  the  nuclear  weapons  and  intelligence  career  fields.  For  some  yean  before  this  time,  Dr,  Eli  Flyer 
of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  had  been  carrying  on  research  to  identify  variables  predictive  of 
unsuitability  discharges  (7).  He  found,  for  example,  that  high  school  graduates  had  much  lower 
unsuitability  discharge  rates  than  did  nongraduates  at  all  levels  of  aptitude.  These  findings  were  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  airman  enlistment  standards.  This  research  pointed  up  the  need  for  further 
information  in  areas  which  was  not  available  In  the  records  and  wlrich  could  be  obtained  reliably  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  It  was  found  that  pre-service  adjustment  factors  which  were  relevant  to  assignment  to 
high-risk  jobs  could  be  identified  from  information  supplied  in  pre-assignment  self  reports  and  from  reports 
by  parents,  teachers,  and  employers,  Procedures  for  obtaining  these  reports  were  developed  and  the 
feasibility  of  obtaining  them  on  a  systematic  basis  was  established.  A  direct  outgrowth  of  this  effort  is  the 
Assessment  Branch  of  the  Personnel  Processing  Squadron  on  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Lstablished  in 
January  1966,  this  organisation  scieens  some  17,000  new  recruits  annually  for  assignment  to  sensitive 
career  areas,  implementing  in  a  fully  operational  sense  the  procedures  and  techniques  developed  in  the 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory. 

As  an  Air  Force  officer  who  has  spent  most  of  his  career  in  the  administration  or  management  of 
some  aspect  of  the  Air  Force  psychological  research  program,  I  have  been  constantly  kept  aware  of  the 
need  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  or  application  of  our  research  products  to  the  solution  of  real  Ah  Force 
problems.  While  I  recognize  the  requirement  for  continuing  critical  reviews  of  programs,  and  appreciate  the 
need  to  place  manpower  and  dollar  resources  in  support  of  programs  which  have  the  greatest  payoff  for  the 
Air  Force,  I  must  confess  that  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  I  have  fell  as  if  I,  and  indeed  the 
research  program,  had  been  placed  on  trial. 

1  feel  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  the  dedication,  and  just  plain  hard  work  of  those  now  in  the 
Laboratory  and  those  of  you  who  have  been  formerly  associated  with  the  Laboratory  that  the  research 
program  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  is  no  longer  on  trial.  Its  contributions  are  recognized;  its 
pioducis  ai :  in  demand;  the  support  provided  by  higher  headquarters  is  strong.  In  this  healthy  atmosphere, 
I  look  forward  to  the  next  twenty-five  years  of  even  greater  productivity  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
invite  me  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  on  your  Fiftieth  Anniversary, 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  A  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM 


Launor  F.  Carter 

System  Development  Corporation 


introduction 

i  feet  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  participate  in  this 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium  on  Personnel  Research  and 
Systems  Advancement.  The  continuous  activities  in  personnel 
research  and  operations  of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory  r  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  many  people  who  have  served  so  well  at  this  important  personnel 
research  center.  As  Chairman  of  the  Psychology  and  Social  Sciences 
Panel  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  I  have  been  asked 
by  Dr.  Guy  Stever.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  to  express  his  and 
the  Board's  congratulations  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory  over  this  long  period  of  time  and  to 
wish  it  continuing  success  in  its  endeavor  to  serve  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  preceding  piper  in  this 
symposium  was  given  by  Dr.  John  Flanagan,  since  it  was  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  whose  great  energy  and  devotion  to  the  concepts 
of  personnel  research  and  the  operational  application  of  research  findings  led  to  the  very  valuable 
achievements  of  the  World  War  II  Aviation  Psychology  Program  and  to  the  solid  base  on  which  the  further 
work  of  this  laboratory  was  able  to  build.  Although  many  of  us  who  were  associated  with  that  early 
program  have  gone  on  to  other  activities  in  civilian  life,  i  am  sure  we  all  look  back  on  the  period  of  our 
association  in  the  Air  Force  Aviation  Psychology  Program  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  useful  periods 
of  our  lives.  We  owe  much  to  John  Flanagan  for  having  so  vigorously  and  foresightful!)'  led  this  duly 
revolutionary  application  of  psychological  principles  to  problems  in  personnel  management. 

The  committee  organizing  this  symposium  assigned  me  the  title  “The  Concept  of  a  Personnel 
System.”  In  some  ways  this  is  a  very  fortunate  title  selection,  since  had  1  been  left  to  my  own  devices,  I 
might  well  have  chosen  a  much  narrower  and  more  limited  topic.  I  wojld  probably  have  only  talked  about 
the  possible  application  of  advanced  information  processing  in  personnel  research  and  operations,  but  these 
topics  are  being  well  handled  by  other  speakers  of  the  symposium,  and  the  broader  topic  of  personnel 
systems  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  range  widely. 

First,  I  would  like  to  present  some  personal  thoughts  regarding  problems  of  personnel  management  in 
the  military  service.  I  do  this  with  some  trepidation,  since  I  wish  to  examine  some  deeply  held  beliefs 
regarding  the  proper  philosophy  of  personnel  management  in  the  military  services.  I  hope  that  as  I  do  so 
you  will  appreciate  that  I  raise  these  questions  only  because  1  believe  that  their  consideration  >nd 
evaluation  would  benefit  the  Air  Force,  both  in  terms  of  the  efficiency  of  its  operation  and  its  ultimate 
capability  as  a  fighting  force. 

My  second  topic  is  more  closely  germane  to  the  narrower  conception  of  a  personnel  system.  Here,  I 
will  consider  some  implications  of  modern  information  handling  technology  for  the  management  of  an 


individualized  personnel  system.  My  general  thesis  ts  that  the  new  developments  In  information  processing 
technology  allow  personnel  management  to  resolve  one  of  the  long-standing  problems  regarding  the 
centralization  and  decentralization  of  personnel  management,  and  at  last  to  make  (he  benefits  of  both 
possible  through  the  efficient  management  of  personnel  information, 

Finally,  1  will  turn  to  an  examination  of  problem*  in  utilizing  research  and  advanced  development  in 
operating  systems.  1  believe  this  problem  to  be  of  great  genera!  significance,  not  only  in  the  personnel  area, 
but  throughout  the  military  research  and  development  establishment,  as  well  as  in  induiltial  and  university 
institutions. 


Some  General  Considerations  Regarding  Personnel  Management  in 
the  Military  Sendees 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  more  and  more  emphasis  on  rationalizing  management  systems.  This 
applies  to  weapon  systems,  to  industrial  o'ganizations,  to  personnel  systems,  or,  indeed,  to  any  large 
organization.  We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  emphasis  on  system  analysis,  cost  effectiveness,  programs-plans 
and  budgets,  and  the  alleged  decision  making  by  computer.  As  individuals  we  would  like  to  believe  that  we 
behave  sensibly  and  that  our  decisions  are  made  in  the  light  of  rational  considerations.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  in  the  military,  and  particularly  in  the  military  personnel  system,  because  of  complex  competing  forces 
many  actions  are  required  which  appear  at  the  individual  level  to  be  based  on  relatively  irrational  grounds. 
At  least  these  actions  often  appear  to  be  less  than  optimal  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  involved  or  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  u  given  set  of  major  objectives.  I  would  contend  that 
in  the  management  of  military  personnel  there  are  unusual  factors  which  determine  that  the  management  of 
the  personnel  system  cannot  be  completely  rational. !  refer  to  a  number  of  imposed  constraints  which  seem 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  military  personnel  management  than  they  are  in  many  other  situations,  Most  of  us 
in  small  organizations  try  to  operate  our  personnel  system  within  relatively  well-understood  procedures. 
Since  we  are  in  organizations  where  there  is  considerable  individual  control  over  the  practices  of  the 
organizations,  it  often  appears  that  our  personnel  practices  are  relatively  well  thought  out  and  executed.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  military  personnel  system  there  are  competing  forces  such  as  the  various  laws  which 
govern  the  way  in  which  military  personnel  must  be  treated  with  regard  to  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and 
utilization;  likewise,  there  are  rrn  organized  groups  which  bring  pressure  directly  on  the  military 
personnel  management  system  and  indirectly  through  Congress  and  other  governing  organizations.  In 
addition  to  these  factors,  there  are  the  shifting  role  requirements  for  military  personnel,  During  most  of 
their  military  careers,  military  personnel  are  engaged  in  activities  directed  toward  training  and  managing  the 
military  establishment,  but  not  in  active  fighting;  and  yet  for  certain  periods  during  the  last  half  century, 
many  military  men  have  been  called  upon  to  engage  in  actual  fighting.  This  creates  a  very  difficult 
personnel  management  situation  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  relative  age  distribution  of  the  personnel 
involved. 

We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  distoitions  that  took  place  in  the  distribution  in  various  grades  and  ages  of 
military  personnel  as  a  result  of  the  integration  of  large  numbers  of  officers  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  These  humps  in  age  result  in  a  grade  distribution  that  becomes  distorted,  and  the  ability  of  officers 
in  various  ranks  and  age  categories  no  longer  fit  the  requirements  of  the  various  organizational  jobs  within 
the  Air  Force.  This  situation  is  about  to  repeat  itself  again  because  of  the  very  radical  age  distribution 
change  that  is  taking  place  within  the  American  population.  In  a  penetrating  analysis  of  this  problem,  Peter 
Druckcr  (1)  has  recently  said,  "We  face  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  dramatic  shifts  in  age  structure  of 
the  population  any  country  has  ever  gone  through.  The  age  group  that  is  now  moving  into  the  20-  to 
2S-year  bracket  is  about  60  per  cent  larger  than  the  age  group  just  ahead  of  it,  which  is  about  the  biggest 
jump  in  any  five-year  group  we  have  ever  gone  through.  In  the  meantime  the  people  in  the  35-  to  55-ycar 
group  will  get  fewer,  not  only  in  total  percentages  of  the  work  force  and  population,  but  in  actual  numbers. 


For  the  next  fifteen  yean  we  will  have  fewer  people  of  what  most  of  us  consider  the  prtme-of-lifc  than  we 
have  today.  Or  to  put  it  statistically,  within  a  year  or  two,  maybe  three,  one-half  of  the  American 
population  will  be  under  25  yean  of  age.  About  29  is  the  average  today,  and  a  four-year  drop  in  three  yean 
is  almost  unheard  of.  By  the  mid-seventies  at  least  two-thirds  and  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  American 
population  will  be  under  35.  Thu  is  the  youngest  we  have  been  since  Andrew  Jackson  and,  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  say  this  is  probably  the  most  relevant  thing  a  personnel  man  can  know  about  the  next  ten 
yean.'*  Factors  such  as  this  will  have  a  more  profound  influence  on  military  personnel  management  than 
they  will  on  Civilian  personnel  management  because  of  the  relatively  inflexible  laws  and  regulations  which 
govern  basic  military  personnel  policies. 

Another  factor  which  makes  military  personnel  management  extremely  difficult  is  that  the  military  is 
expected  to  play  many  national  roles  in  its  management  of  personnel.  If  the  single  problem  facing  the 
military  personnel  manager  were  the  creation  of  a  highly  effective  righting  force,  he  would  certainly  have  an 
easier  problem  than  he  has  when  he  is  expected  also  to  serve  the  role  of  one  of  the  majot  educational 
institutions  in  the  country.  Recentlv  Mr.  McNamara,  in  announcing  the  program  to  induct  IUO.OOO 
Category  IV  men,*  stated  that  this  don  was  taken  as  a  service  to  the  nation,  to  be  accomplished  by 
training  underprivileged  persons  so  that  they  could  assume  a  more  productive  role  on  the  national  scene. 
While  this  goal  is  undoubtedly  laudatory  from  a  broad  national  point  of  view,  from  the  narrower 
perspective  of  the  military  personnr  manager,  this  decision  clearly  complicates  his  management  problems. 
As  was  well  demonstrated  in  some  c.  the  Army's  Fighter  Studies,  with  which  I  was  associated,  the  betier 
men,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  fighting  ability  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  ease  of 
management,  are  those  with  higher  degrees  of  education,  intelligence,  and  personal  adjustment.  The 
induction  of  Category  IV  personnel  runs  counter  to  the  choice  that  would  be  made  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view  and  the  efficient  operation  of  the  military  personnel  manpower  pool.  The  main  point  of  the 
above  is  to  emphasize  that  the  problems  facing  the  military  personnel  manager  tend  to  he  mote  difficult 
than  those  of  his  counterpart  in  the  civilian  economy,  and  that  criticism  of  his  management  is  often  less 
than  justified  when  these  additional  constraints  are  taken  into  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  turn  next  to  some  basic  assumptions  regarding  the  proper  role  and  management  of 
military  personnel.  In  many  ways.  I  hesitate  to  even  discuss  this  subject,  since  I  am  sure  most  of  you  will 
disagree  with  the  comments  I  am  about  to  make.  Yet,  I  believe  t’«e».r  consideration  is  fundamental  to  the 
optimum  ratipngJjzation  of  military  personnel  management.  Evevi  though  current  practices  arc  based  on 
long  tradition  and  acceptance  by  most  of  those  in  the  military  service,  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to 
re-examine  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  most  fundamentally  held  ideas  regarding  thr  proper  role  of 
military  personnel.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  comments  afford  answers  to  the  questions  I  will  raise,  but 
rather  I  would  like  to  open  up  a  dialogue  regarding  these  subjects  and  i,o  suggest  that  they  be  made  subject 
to  serious  study  and  system  analysis  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  overall  quality  and  ability  of  the  Air  Force 
as  a  fighting  service. 

The  first  concept  which  I  would  like  to  consider  is  the  concept  of  the  fungibility  of  military  officers. 
I  was  first  introduced  to  the  concept  of  the  fungibility  of  military  personnel  in  1941  when,  as  a  civilian,  I 
was  employed  by  the  Army’s  Adjutant  General's  office  in  the  development  of  selection  procedures.  The 
underlying  idea  of  fungibility  is  that  a  military  officer  is  able  to  fill  any  role  which  is  appropriate  to  an 
officer  in  the  military  service.  The  dictionary  defines  fungibility  as  “the  designation  of  goods,  as  grain,  any 
unit  or  part  of  which  can  replace  another  unit,  as  in  discharging  a  debt;  capable  of  being  used  in  place  of 


•  Category  IV  inductees  are  those  who  have  scored  at  low  aptitude  levels  nn  tin-  Arrm  .l  I  oi.v  l.'u.iliti  in> 
Teat  and/or  have  limited  physical  inadequacies. 
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another."  As  t  have  Indicated,  in  1941  the  Army  held  as  a  fundamental  tenet  that  any  officer  war  fungible 
in  that  he  could  take  on  the  role  of  any  other  officer.  By  and  large,  thti  concept  has  been  becoming  more 
and  more  untenable  as  the  functions  of  officers  in  the  Air  Force,  and  in  the  Army,  too,  become  more 
technical.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  noivrated  officer  cannot  take  over  the  rote  ot  a  pilot,  but  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  a  pilot  con  take  over  almost  any  other  role  if  he  has  had  a  small  amount  of  training.  I  would 
argue  that,  as  the  various  jobs  being  performed  in  the  military  become  more  and  more  specialized  and 
technical,  the  concept  of  fungibility  becomes  more  of  on  inhibiting  philosophy  than  it  does  one  which  is 
useful  os  a  personnel  management  concept. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  concept  is  no  longer  really  followed  in  the  military  service,  and  yet  1  believe 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  fundamental  concepts  underlying  much  military  personnel  management.  Just 
before  his  retirement,  I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  Genera)  Schriever.*  We  were  discussing  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  officer  billets  in  the  various  Systems  Command  divisiom  were  seriously  undermanned  and  that 
officers  who  had  •peril  many  years  in  the  .1)  stems  Command  were  being  drained  away  «o  ;!:*  Vietnameae 
effort  They  were  being  used  in  ways  which  did  not  take  advantage  of  their  long  experience  in  the  Systems 
Command  divisions  and,  for  some,  an  extensive  and  expensive  education  in  preparation  for  roles  in  system 
management  and  development.  While  General  Schriever  regretted  the  depleted  manning  of  his  divisions,  he, 
went  on  to  argue  that  this  was  really  appropriate  since  an  officer  always  had  to  be  prepared  to  join  any 
active  engagement  and  although  the  education  and  training  of  these  officers  was  not  being  used  in  Vietnam, 
they  had  a  fundamental  obligation  to  fill  their  fighting  role  as  a  part  of  the  military.  One  might  find  this 
argument  more  acceptable  if,  in  fact,  many  of  the  officers  leaving  the  Systems  Command  were  still  on 
active  flying  status  and  could  be  used  as  combat  pilots;  but  I  suspect  that,  in  fact,  most  of  them  ate  leaving 
the  Systems  Command  to  fill  billets  where  they  will  not  be  used  in  an  active  fighting  capacity  but,  rather,  in 
connection  with  the  many  support  activities  that  must  be  up'  ertaken  in  a  military  situation.  1  would  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  bettei  to  recognize  the  highly  specialized  nature  of 
the  jobs  being  filled  in  the  Systems  Command  and  also  the  specialized  nature  of  the  jobs  that  would  be 
required  in  the  case  of  an  operation  such  as  that  in  Vietnam  and  to  have  planned  the  military  careers  of 
each  individual  officer  in  terms  of  the  relatively  specific  requirements  in  these  two  different  types  of 
situations.  This  is  a  particularly  difficult  point  to  argue  at  a  urne  when  we  are  engaged  in  such  an  extensive 
military  operation,  and  yet  I  feel  it  is  during  such  periods  that  it  is  most  profitable  to  examine  the  actual 
performance  of  personnel  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  period  where  for  the  last  twenty  yean  there  have 
previously  been  only  about  two  years  of  actual  military  engagement.  In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting  that 
there  should  now  be  an  intensive  personnel  research  effort  to  assess  the  ability  of  personnel  who  have  been 
matured  under  a  concept  of  fungibility  and  peacetime  military  management.  Such  an  assessment  should 
focus  on  the  extent  to  which  the  personnel  involved  in  active  conflict  are,  indeed,  able  to  shift  from  one 
type  of  military  role  to  a  different  one  as  demanded  by  wartime  operations. 

The  second  major  assumption  I  think  should  be  examined  is  the  general  assumption  that  every 
member  of  the  military  is  fundamentally  a  fighting  man.  Almosi  without  exception  when  I  have  discussed 
such  matters  with  senior  military  personnel,  I  have  found  them  saying  that  every  member  of  the  military 
must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  active  combat  and  that  this  is  his  fundamental  duty.  In  some  broad  moral 
sense  I  do  not  disagree  with  this  position,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
assumption  which  leads  to  effective  management  of  a  fighting  organization.  Studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  a  relatively  small  number,  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  military  personnel  ever  become  involved 
in  actual  combat.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  should  be  recognized  and  that  personnel  management 
concepts  should  be  fashioned  around  the  inevitable  fact  that  most  military  personnel  will  be  involved  in 
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duties  which  ate  in  support  of  the  actual  combat  fighter,  t  should  immediately  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  role  of  the  military  man  as  a  fighter  should  be  downgraded.  Indeed,  if  anything,  I  think 
f<  should  be  upgraded  and  that  very  special  treatment  and  special  rewards  should  go  to  those  who  actually 
engage  in  true  combat  operations;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  military 
management  of  the  90  to  9$  per  cent  of  military  personnel  who  will  not  engage  in  combat  should  be  based 
on  different  assumptions  and  practices  than  apply  to  the  small  proportion  who  do,  in  fact,  encage  in 
combat.  Again,  1  would  suggest  that  during  a  time  of  conflict,  Che  performance  of  non-combat  personnel 
should  be  actively  assessed  and  question  should  be  raised  as  to  whether  their  past  training  and  job 
assignment  have  been  such  at  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  which  must  be  filled  in  the  support  of  combat. 
Based  ort  such  studies  the  manpower,  training,  and  nsrgr.mcm  policies  of  the  military  service  should  be 
modified  to  optimize  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  during  periods  of  combat. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  proper  relationship  and  management  of 
civilian  personnel  working  in  the  military  establishment,  an  area  which  includes  the  interaction  between 
their  management  and  the  management  of  military  personnel.  One  of  my  fundamental  assumptions  ii  that 
moat  people  working  in  an  organization  aspire  to  advance  their  tutus,  either  through  pay  or  psuiiiolion, 
and  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  from  an  entering  position  into  the  highest  positions  within* 
the  organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  management  policies  for  the  civilian  component  of  the  military 
esubliihment  confront  the  civilian  employee  with  the  ineviuble  fact  that  he  cannot  rise  to  a  high 
decision-making  level  within  the  miliury  institution.  As  tn  extreme  example,  one  can  examine  the  air  tuff 
at  Headquarters  USAF  and  observe  that  there  is  no  civilian  who  has  ever  been  a  deputy  chief  of  suff  or  has 
held  the  senior  position  as  comptroller  or  judge  advocate  or  any  of  the  other  major  staff  positions.  Indeed, 
as  one  goes  through  the  headquarters  organization,  one  can  find  very  few  civilians  who  are  heads  of 
directorates,  divisions,  or  even  branches.  At  times  a  civilian  will  be  found  who  it  assistant  to  the  head  of  a 
major  organization,  but  by  long  tradition  the  civilian  it  denied  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  top.  I  would 
argue  that  this  same  phenomena  can  be  observed  in  almost  aO  major  command  headquarters,  as  well  as 
echelons  below  major  commands.  In  other  words,  the  civilian  who  aspires  to  s  career  in  the  military 
esubliihment  must  decide  that  he  will  be  content  with  a  relatively  limited  career  progression  and  that  even 
though  he  rises  to  the  top  of  the  civilian  progression  he  will  always  have  a  military  officer  as  his  immediate 
superior. 

I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  apparent  paradox  that  at  the  very  top  of  the  military  establishment 
is  the  civilian  secretary  and  hit  associates.  This  small  group  of  dvflians  records  with  our  long  tradition  of 
assuring  the  ultimate  civilian  policy-setting  and  control  under  our  constitutional  forms.  Immediately 
underneath  this  top  echelon  of  select  civilians,  however,  one  finds  a  complete  military  group,  and  this 
military  group  spreads  down  the  chain  of  command  and  senior  positions  through  a  number  of  layers  before 
any  significant  number  of  civilians  appear  in  responsible  petitions. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  mUittiy  establishment  is  primarily  for  military  operations  and  that  miliury 
personnel  should  be  responsible  for  those  operations  which  are  directed  toward  combat  operations.  It  will 
further  be  argued  that  in  a  military  setting  the  military  man  should  have  the  highest  degree  of  career 
possibilities  available  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  rise  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  the  position  of  ’  kef  of  staff. 
My  basic  problem  is  not  in  disagreement  with  this  point  in  view.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  military  man 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  career  in  which  progression  to  the  highest  level  is  possible;  but,  at  the 
tame  time,  I  believe  the  civilian  should  be  able  to  look  toward  a  career  in  the  military  establishment  which 
also  allows  him  to  progress  to  the  highest  level,  except  for  those  operations  which  are  particularly 
associated  with  military  operations  lesding  toward  combat,  that  ii  to  say,  the  chief  ot  staff  and  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations  and  training  and  for  plans  and  programs.  It  is  not  immediately  apparent 
why  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel  or  the  comptroller  or  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research  and 
development  could  not  be  a  civilian,  providing  he  had  dearly  outstanding  qualifications.  Lest  my  argument 
be  misunderstood,  I  should  sute  that  my  concern  for  the  career  patum  of  the  civilian  is  not  because  of  any 
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particular  preference  fur  the  civilian  over  the  military  officer  but,  rather,  became  ol  my  belief  that  by  the 
present  Mr  let  limitation*  on  civilian  career  opportunities  the  belter  civilian  penonne!  are  almoM  forced  to 
leave  the  military  establishment  In  fuinilmciu  of  their  career  aspirations.  If  an  able  civilian  enters  the 
military  service,  he  awn  lmd»  that  hi*  direction  and  career  progression  It  circumscribed  and  that  he  will 
have  difficulty  in  achieving  a  high  level  of  authority  and  responsibility.  Thus,  in  his  own  seif-interests  he 
tend*  ip  leave  the  servke.  This  is  a  serious  loss  lo  the  military  establishment  and  results  in  less  than 
optimum  performance  from  civilian  personnel,  Parenthetically,  I  should  say  that  there  are  some  dedicated 
civilians  who,  because  of  their  patriotism  and  general  sympathy  with  the  military  organiaatton,  prefer  to 
May  with  the  military  service  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  themselves,  but  the  number  of  such  people  is 
limited,  and  ito  organization  should  want  to  base  the  quality  of  its  penonne!  on  such  a  degree  of  devotion. 
In  self-interest  the  military  establishment  should  want  lo  make  it  possible  for  the  civilian  to  progress,  as 
well  as  for  the  military  to  ptogtes*. 

Some  of  you  will  recognize  that  the  above  discussion  is  consistent  with  positions  I  have  taken  for 
some  time.  In  l%0  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board  formed  a  Committee  on  In-house  Laboratories, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  and,  indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  Alt  Force  Systems  Command  Research  and 
Technology  Division  was  suggested  in  that  icpori  We  argued  that  in  tht  limited  area  involving  research 
laboratories  It  was  important  ro  give  the  civilian  engineer  or  scientist  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  head  ot 
not  only  his  laboratory  but  to  the  head  of  the  research  and  advanced  technology  organization.  This 
suggestion  has  been  partially  followed  under  General  Demler'i  direction,  and  there  Is  now  one  civilian  who 
is  head  of  an  RAD  laboratory,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  even  he  rose  in  responsibility  as  a  military 
officer.  That  atlracting  personnel  is  still  a  serious  problem  was  emphasized  recently  by  Cencra!  Dernier  in 
"Missile/Spacc  Daily"  (September  2U,  1966,  p.  136). 

"SYSTEMS  COMMAND  WAGES  CAMPAIGN 
TO  RECRUIT  MORE  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

“That  the  Air  force  is  btnt  un  luring  more  wknlifk  «nd  engineering  talent  into  III  tanks,  either  as 
mlbury  or  lIv Ilian  personnel,  Is  quire  evident  from  remarks  by  Maj.Gen.  Martin  <\  Dernier,  Commander  of 
the  Rcscan/h  and  technology  Drvition  of  Air  force  hystems  Command. 

"Speaking  hefore  a  Joint  f.ngtneering  Management  Conference  In  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week,  Dernier 

-  talked  about  servkv-widc  effom-that  cobeeliveb',  mvklentagy,  amount  to  a  fuU-tcaic  canpalgn-lo  make  the 

Air  lone  as  attractive  and  worthwhile  an  employer  as  Industry,  if  not  more  so..,. 

“Various  strategics  have  a  common  objective-to  securt  for  the  Air  l  orce  Its  share  of  the  scientific  and 
engineering  crop  as  it  becomes  available  and  then  to  ensure  that  this  force  at  a  whole  stays  at  the  front  of 
teshnoiofic'il  advancement. 

"Systems  Command  alone  hat  more  than  10,000  scienuslt  and  engineers  assigned  today,  nearly  half  of 
them  with  the  Research  and  Technology  Division,  but  at  Dernier  pointed  out,  the  present  shortage  of 
technically  mined  young  people  is  such  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  replace  yesterday's  leaders,  let 
atone  tuday  V 

White  young  scientists  lend  to  b<  devoted  lo  the  laboratory  bench,  many  of  them,  as  they  grow 
older,  become  involved  at  an  introductory  level  in  administration  and  policy  direction,  as  such,  ihcy  need 
(he  opportunity  to  be  able  to  rise  to  a  high  level  of  responsibility  or  they  will  seek  this  opportunity  outside 
of  the  military  service.  The  pointing  to  a  few  exceptions  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  counter  the  fact  that 
many  able  people  have  left  the  laboratories  and  then  have  risen  to  positions  of  significant  importance  in 
industrial  organizations.  Again,  I  would  say  that  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  the  military  establishment 
should  sec  to  it  that  the  career  opportunities  for  civilians  are  equal  to  those  for  the  military. 
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f  inally,  lei  me  emphasize  that  (he  questions  pt>*ed  here  are  raised  with  the  thought  t fiat  they  *h<«i!d 
he  investigated  carefully,  ft  It  nut  enough  that  they  he  debated  In  a  conference  m  investigated  l>>  a 
committee.  Rather,  system  analysis  and  personnel  research  experts  should  devote  their  lime  to  investigating 
these  questions.  Such  investigation  should  he  sptuiv'rcd  a*  the  highest  level  in  the  Air  Force  «■>  that  the 
investigators  cm  he  assured  or  the  ability  oi  making  thorough,  comprehensive  investigations  and  also  he 
assured  that  ilielr  icsults  will  have  the  attention  of  policy-makers  at  the  highest  level. 


Some  Implications  of  Information  Handling  foe  Individualizing 

Fensuuwti  Action* 

One  of  the  serious  piobtcms  in  large  organizations  Is  the  antithesis  between  centralized  policy  •setting 
and  management  on  fhe  one  hand,  and  on  i!w  other  hand,  the  deccoUalhutiofl  nf  individual  action*. 
Although  live  desire  to  decentralize  personnel  action  is  oltcn  advocated,  it  is  extremely  diftioult  to  do  so 
unless  there  arc  easy  and  rapid  communication  channels  between  the  policy  and  managemenl  echelons  and 
the  actiomtaking  echelons.  Because  these  communication  channels  arc  to  frequently  blocked  or  arc 
unavailable,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  level  of  approval  to  creep  upward  to  higher  echelons  with  a  loss  of 
flexibility  and  adjustment  to  individual  needs.  I  believe  that  the  advent  of  modern  information  processing 
lus  made  f*  possible  to  achieve  a  level  of  both  centralization  and  dcccntr»li/.ation.  which  wa»  •><»*  possible 
previously. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  this  subject  by  telling  a  (rue  story  involving  the  late  Walter  Van  Dyke 
Bingham.  Dr.  Bingham  was  one  of  the  early  psychologists  who  served  io  World  War  I  and  helped  develop 
the  old  Army  Alpha  and  Beta  tests.  In  World  War  II.  Di.  Bingham  was  called  back  lo  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  as  the  chief  civilian  advisor  on  selection  and  classification.  Many  of  us  young  fellows  tented  io  look 
on  Dr.  Bingham  as  a  somewhat  elderly  gentleman  who.  while  undoubtedly  wise  In  the  lore  of  testing,  was 
nut  really  quite  up  on  the  latest  techniques.  In  those  days,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  wrote  a  newspaper  column 
called  "My  Day."  Early  in  World  War  II.  die  published  a  column  in  which  she  'alked  about  the  poor 
piacticcs  of  the  Army  in  assigning  and  classifying  its  personnel.  She  cited  the  case  of  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  with  whom  die  was  acquainted,  who  had  been  inducted  and.  according  to  her.  completely 
misassigned  into  a  machinists'  training  organization  lor  which  she  said  lie  was  totally  unfit.  In  a  refined 
way,  she  took  the  Army  to  task  lur  its  bad  performance  in  assigning  personnel,  ibis  article  greatly 
distressed  Dr.  Bingham,  and  he  felt  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  uninformed  regarding  the  work  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  and  particularly  the  Personnel  Research  Section,  Because  Dr.  Bingham  had  «>  many 
acquaintances  from  his  World  War  I  days,  he  was  able  to  call  on  Frances  Pcikins,  who  at  that  time  was 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  suggest  to  her  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  might  like  to  know  more  about  Army  petsonnel 
practices.  Mis.  Perkins  assured  Dr.  Bingham  that  Mrs,  Roosevelt  certainly  would,  and  site  acted  as  an 
intermediary  to  invite  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office.  I  remember  one  day  when  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  arrived,  and  Dr,  Bingham  escorted  her  into  our  temporary  building  and  explained  what  we  were 
doing  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  develop  tests  and  procedures  to  assure  the  proper  assignment  and 
utilization  of  personnel.  Generals  hovered  about,  and  Dr.  Bingham  was  at  his  gentlemanly  best.  A  few  days 
later  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wrote  another  "My  Day”  column,  in  which  site  praised  the  Army  and  talked  about  the 
excellent  effort?  being  led  by  Dr.  Bingham  and  his  psychologists.  Now.  cither  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
both  of  her  aiticles,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  consideiahle  degree  of  truth  to  them  While  we  psychologists  were 
trying  very  hard  to  devise  sound  classification  methods,  the  Army  alto  had  quotas  lur  muiiy  different  kinds 
of  assignments  and  training  schools.  These  assignments  had  to  he  made  in  accordance  with  schedules,  and 
since  induction  stations  were  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  training  was  likewise  scattered  many 
places,  the  best  each  local  assignment  officer  could  do  was  lo  fulfill  the  assignment  lie  Inn*  at  a  particular 
lime.  As  a  result  many  inductees  were  nulassigned.  Today  this  is  no  longer  ricccwar  -ccauw  we  have 
abundant,  high-speed  communication  and  the  possibility  of  transmitting  minimal  m  through  netted 
computer-based  personnel  systems. 


The  Ait  Force  should  lake  great  pride  in  Its  leadership  in  (he  development  of  a  computer-based 
military  personnel  lysiem,  Within  the  Iasi  few  years,  at  Randolph  APB  there  has  been  established  the 
Military  Personnel  renter,  where  th*  records  are  hep!  in  drgrta!  form  and  handled  through  eumputsfbased 
systems.  I  believe  this  is  such  an  important  development  that  its  nature  should  not  go  unnoticed  at  this 
conference,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  describing  the  Perumnel  Data  System  operated  by  the 
Military  Personnel  Center.* 

Personnel  operation*  are  conducted  by  three  levels  of  the  Air  Force.  These  are  USAF  Headquarteri, 
the  major  command*,  of  which  there  are  20,  and  the  consolidated  base  personnel  offices,  which  ate  located 
at  some  2/0  haws  throughout  the  world. 

The  Headquarters  personnel  operation  is  divided  geographically  and  functionally  into  two  groups. 
The  Military  Personnel  Center  (MPC),  Randolph  AFB,  is  responsible  for  the  design  and  maintenance  of  the 
Personnel  Data  System  and  for  fulfilling  the  personnel  functions  of  assignments,  promotions,  separations, 
and  reiiiements  for  officers  and  fc-H  and  fc-V  enlisted  personnel. 

At  the  Pentagon  the  personnel  functions  of  planning,  budgeting,  and  predicting  for  Air  Force-wide 
personnel  resources  are  carried  out.  The  Directorate  of  Personnel  Planning  Is  the  principal  user  of  Air  Force 
personnel  management  information  and  it  alto  the  focal  point  for  analyzing  such  information  for  use  by  Air 
Force  and  DoD  agencies.  The  Assistant  for  Personnel  Systems  and  his  staff  comprise  the  responsible  agency 
in  the  Headquarters  for  long-range  personnel  system  requirements  end  planning,  and  significantly  augment 
the  capability  of  the  Headquarters  in  conducting  analytic  studies. 

An  office  known  at  the  Management  Information  Office  It  established  at  most  major  commands  and 
is  the  Interface  point  between  the  Personnel  Data  System  and  the  functional  area  users.  The  Management 
Information  Office  U  responsible  for  maintenance,  processing,  distribution,  and  analysis  of  data  contained 
in  the  Personnel  Data  System  for  Officers  and  the  Interim  Personnel  Data  System  for  Airmen. 

The  personnel  organization  at  the  base  level  is  standard  throughout  the  Air  Force,  with  the  manning 
level  at  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  varying  with  the  number  of  base  personnel  being  serviced.  It 
is  responsible  for  maintenance,  processing,  and  distribution  of  data  in  the  personnel  system.  It  also  provides 
the  interfece  between  the  Personnel  Dele  System  for  officer  end  airmen  personnel  operations. 

The  tradition.!  separation  of  military  personnel  functions  has  been  reflected  in  the  creation  of  • 
two-part  automated  data  system,  the  Personnel  DeU  System  for  Officers  (PDSO)  end  the  Personnel  Data 
System  for  Airmen  (PDSA).  These  systems  receive  data  from  the  Military  Personnel  Center,  lire  major 
commands,  and  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Offices,  the  majority  of  data  being  introduced  at  the  base 
level.  The  users  of  personnel  data  are  also  located  at  theie  three  echelons  and  receive  products  from  the 
system  for  use  in  Kcomplishing  their  management  and  personnel  operations  tasks.  Almost  the  only  use  of 
personnel  data  by  Air  Force  agencies  in  the  Pentagon  is  for  management  purposes;  at  the  other  levels  more 
use  of  the  data  is  made  for  operational  than  for  management  purposes;  but  both  are  necessary. 

The  present  officer  personnel  data  system  evolved  from  a  model  implemented  in  1963.  This 
prototype  provided  the  operational  experience  and  preliminary  data  base  necessary  for  implementing  an 
improved  model.  The  present  system  uses  computer  processing  at  the  Military  Personnel  Center  and  the 


•  Kurihrr  information  loncentinx  'I"/  Personnel  Oats  System  is  containe.l  in  the  presentation  by  Captain 
(teuton-  It-  Gaither  un  "Time-Sharina.*' 
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major  commands  and  puncheteard  «quipm«nt  tl  the  bates.  At  each  echelon  a  different  kind  of  cotnputn 
capability  is  used  for  personae!  date  processing.  The  Military  Personnel  Center  tree  •  ww  U>fae-»»>yuent*d 
Burroughs  5500  computer  complex  which  currently  incluiiet  eight  tape  drives,  25  disc  files,  j  card  reader,  a 
high-speed  printer,  and  tix  modules  of  memory,  esch  of  which  contains  4096  “words.”  Ten  o,  the  ma)or 
command*  hive  Honeywell  {$00-200  computer  systems,  while  Air  Force  Logistics  Commend  uses  an  IBM 
7080.  The  remaining  nine  major  commands  are  cross-serviced  by  other  major  commands  with  Honeywell 
computers.  The  bases  have  an  even  greater  diversity  of  equipment  which  includes  punched-card  accounting 
machines,  IBM  H70t,  1401s,  |4IOs,  and  Burroughs  263s. 


The  Personnel  Data  System  for  Officers  was  designed  and  implemented  to  process  personnel  data  on 
some  1 35,000  Air  Force  officers.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  system  are; 

A  larger  data  base  with  standardized  data  elements. 

Use  of  disc  files  at  the  MFC. 

A  remote  inquiry  capability  at  the  MPC, 

Standardized  computer  programs  for  processing  data  within  and  between  echelons. 

Standardized  computer  programs  for  inquiry  purposes. 

Standardized  procedures  for  processing  data. 

Standardized  hardware  at  the  Major  Commands. 

Due  to  the  limited  capability  of  the  bases,  the  date  for  the  system  have  been  specified  in  terms  of 
80<olumn  cards.  The  Uniform  Officer  Record  includes  ten  basic  cards  and,  in  addition,  the  system  requires 
tix  transaction  cards  and  eight  types  of  miscellaneous  cards, 

The  information  in  the  data  base  falls  into  the  following  three  groups. 


Uniform  Office 
lnfon*#fl«n 


SCfcnjtth  Data 
OfftanixAt  tonal  Data 
Scr\ic*  Data 

Assignment  Data 
Availability  Data 
Education  Data 
I>«>p*n4em  !>*<• 

Aeronautical  Data 
Hated  Qualification  Data 
Rated  llmory  Data 
Previous  Duty  Data 
Curreni/Prcviou*  Duty  Title 


Transaction  Information 


PDS  Availability  Data 
Accck»ion/I.cvy/AJ  location 

Reassignment  Request 
Projected  Promotion 
Projected  Separation 
Projected  Integration 


MiacalUn+aos  Information 


tirade  Spread  Summary 
Name-Service  No.  (..hunyc 

MAC  Add-on 

Personnel  Accounting  Symbol 
MPC  Total  Data  Series 
MAC  Toe  at  Data 
CHPO  I  .oca)  Data 
CliPO  Suspense  Data 


'  nuin  purpose  of  PDSO  is  to  assist  the  functional  managers  at  the  Pentagon,  the  Military 
Personnel  Center,  the  major  commands,  and  the  bases  in  carrying  out  their  specific  missions.  Included  in 
these  functional  areas  are  officer  assignments,  retirements,  promotions,  separations,  and,  to  a  limited 
degree,  personnel  analyses.  In  addition,  such  items  as  the  monitoring  of  flying  status,  regular  appointments, 
and  selection  fot  in-service  schools  are  considered  part  of  the  personnel  missions.  In  general,  the  system  has 
been  designed  to  bring  about  improvements  in  (1)  availability  of  timely,  accurate,  and  compatible  data,  (2) 
assignment  actions.  (3)  personnel  accounting.  (4)  notification  of  individual  moves,  (5)  the  selection  process, 
and  (6)  stability  in  'he  personnel  force,  so  that  the  most  suitable  men  for  the  available  jobs  may  be  selected 
at  minimal  cost. 
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The  personnel  data  system  described  above  is  a  very  important  step  forward  in  '  e  expeditious  and 
efficient  handling  of  individuals  within  general  management  policies,  but  there  arc  other  developments 
which  promise  to  make  such  systems  even  more  useful  in  the  assignment  and  career  management  aspects  of 
personnel  actions.  Recently  at  System  Development  Corporation,  we  have  been  working  on  an  automated 
counseling  system.  While  this  work  has  been  oriented  toward  the  public  school  situation,  it  is  easy  to  see 
thai  it  could  be  easily  adapted  lo  the  military  counseling  and  assignment  environment. 

In  analyzing  the  advisory  and  counseling  behaviors  of  people  engaged  in  these  functions  in  public 
schools,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  major  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  processing  routine  information  and 
in  giving  out  repetitive  information.  Rewarch  financed  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  computer-based  counseling  system  that  will,  among  other  things,  conduct 
an  automated  counseling  interview.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  the  Palo  Alto  School  District  cooperated 
with  SDC  in  the  Initial  research.  A  program  was  developed  to  record  the  pre-interview  behavior  and 
intcivicw  interactions  of  an  experienced  high  school  counselor  with  a  number  of  ninth  grade  students. 
Analysis  of  the  recordings  indicated  that  between  70  and  TO  per  cent  of  the  counselor's  behavior  could  be 
automatically  handled.  A  model  of  the  counselor’s  decision  rules,  both  in  appraising  a  student’s  records  and 
his  behavior  in  the  i  .terview,  were  defined  for  simulation  on  a  computer. 

Two  programs  were  written;  one  to  review  the  student’s  record  and  provide  the  counselor  with  an 
appraisal  automatically,  and  another  to  conduct  an  eulomated  interview  with  the  student.  The  automated 
portion  of  the  interview  system  operates  as  follows: 

The  student  sits  at  a  computer-linked  teletype  and  receives  a  logically  developed  sequence  of 
interview  questions.  For  example,  after  a  number  of  interactions,  the  computer  may  print  the  lollowing 
question  ot  the  student’s  teletype;  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  FORMAL  EDUCATION 
BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL'1  If  the  student  typer  “NO,”  the  next  question  he  will  receive  on  this  typewriter 
might  be:  WHICH  OF  THESE  !<  MOST  LIKE  WHAT  YOU  PLAN  ON  DOING  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL: 
(I)  JOIN  A  MILITARY  SERVR  E;  (2)  GO  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  JOS  TRAINING: (3)  ENTER  AN 
APPRENTICESHIP;  (4)  GET  A  JOB;  (5)  DECIDE  LATER.  After  the  student  selects  one  of  the  aiternatives 
the  computer  then  asks  an  appropriate  question  to  continue  high  school  schedule  planning. 

The  selection  of  each  question  depends  both  on  the  student’s  previous  answers  and  on  the 
information  about  him  that  has  been  previously  stored  in  the  machine.  After  a  number  of  questions  and 
answers,  the  interview  will  terminate  in  a  schedule  of  suggested  courses  that  is  uniquely  tr  >rcd  to  that 
student.  Thus,  i.udcnts  will  be  aided  in  selecting  their  subjects  by  answering  a  series  of  questions  presented 
by  the  computer.  This  system  should  idieve  the  counselor  of  much  routine  workandat  the  same  lime  be 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  extraordinary  responses  so  that  the  student  needing  expert  help  will  be  directed  to 
the  counselor  for  individual  attention. 

To  help  the  counselor  in  preparation  for  either  an  automated  or  live  interview,  programs  have  been 
written  which  use  the  same  rules  as  an  experienced  counselor  in  analyzing  the  information  in  the  student’s 
cumulative  folder.  This  program  was  designed  to  simulate  a  specific  counselor  who  was  asked  to  “think 
aioud”  as  he  analyzed  twenty  student  cumulative  folders  prior  to  counseling  interviews.  Analysis  showed 
that  most  of  the  pre-interview  logic,  as  well  as  the  interview  itself,  is  specifiable  and  capable  of  being 
programmed.  The  pre-interview  progren  accepts  data  similar  lo  that  which  is  normally  found  in  the 
cumulative  folder,  such  as  grades,  aptitude  test  scores,  and  biographical  information.  By  making  various 
compai isons  of  these  data,  the  program  prints  messages  for  the  counselor  which  a't  unique  for  each 
student.  Messages  regarding  different  students  might  be. 


1.  Student's  grades  have  gone  down  quite  9  hit.  Ask  shout  this  in  interview.  Possibly  there  are 
personal  problems. 

2.  This  student  should  be  watched  closely.  He  will  probably  need  remedial  courses. 

3.  Student  is  a  potential  dropout. 

L  Should  be  headed  tor  college.  Encourage  student  to  explore  widely  in  academic  areas. 

5,  Low  counseling  priority.  No  problems  apparent. 

().  Student  should  improve  verbal  skills.  If  not,  student  may  not  be  able  to  attain  desired  academic 

goals. 


In  continuing  the  application  of  information  processing  technology  in  vocational  counseling  under 
field  conditions,  our  study  team  ts  now  in  the  process  of  conducting  an  extensive  survey  of  vocational 
education  installations,  including  Mate  employment  agencies  and  private  and  municipal  vocational  guidance 
projects.  When  the  survey  is  completed,  a  sample  field  site  will  be  selected  for  a  detailed  analysis  of 
counseling  procedures,  and  then  a  computer-based  man-machine  counseling  system  will  be  developed  by  a 
team  that  will  include  the  counselors  at  the  selected  field  site. 

The  computer-based  system  will  have  a  data  base  containing  student  information,  with  art 
input-output  system  for  updating  and  retrieving  information.  Computer  programs  in  the  system  will  provide 
appraisals  of  student  data,  interviewing  procedures,  tracking  of  student  performance,  and  identification  of 
students  who  arc  experiencing  difficulty  (2). 

The  possibilities  of  adapting  such  an  automated  counseling  and  assignment  program  to  the  military 
establishment  has  been  enhanced  by  recent  advances  in  computer  time-sharing  systems  and  computer 
networking  technology.  It  is  only  within  the  las!  two  years  that  there  have  been  large  practical  time-sharing 
systems,  and  even  now  the  experience  with  time-shared  computer  networks  is  not  as  extensive  as  would  be 
desired.  Nevertheless,  the  technical  capability  is  clearly  existent  for  an  Air  Force-wide  application  of  the 
kind  of  program  we  are  working  on  for  the  school  systems.  It  should  be  possible  for  a  military  counselor  to 
sit  at  a  console  at  Lackland,  or  at  Travis,  or  at  Westover,  or  at  any  other  appropriate  base  and  be  able  to 
query  the  data  base  at  Randolph,  either  at  the  Military  Personnel  Center  or  at  the  Headquarters  Air 
Training  Command  regarding  possible  assignni  nts  for  a  counsclcc.*  F01  some  ten  years  now,  the  air 
defense  network  has  been  based  on  computer-1' >-<-onipuier  communications,  with  data  received  at  remote 
radars  being  transmitted  through  digital  lines  to  .•  "ral  computer,  being  processed,  reported  to  a  higher 
echelon  at  the  division,  and  from  there  reported  '  >■  '.AD  headquarters.  Since  it  is  technically  possible  to 

achieve  this  sort  of  coordination  for  air  defense,  it  si  uld  u  Mainly  be  both  possible  and  desirable  to  do  the 
same  for  tire  Ait  Force's  most  important  resource,  its  personnel. 


The  Problem  of  Utilu  ng  Personnel  Research  and  Developments 

There  is  a  growing  concern  regarding  the  organizational  and  operational  practices  which  will  result  in 
hotter  throughput  from  research  to  development  to  use.  President  Johnson  has  recently  asked  Secretary 
Gardner  (Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  to  examine  the  activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
see  if  there  are  adequate  efforts  to  bring  their  research  programs  to  fruition  in  medical  practice.  Similar 
concern  is  expressed  regarding  physical  science  programs. 


•  sUi  It  qut*rit-N  wrn*  Huuli-  tiuriiip  the*  S\mpos»un  from  the-  nit-i  nn*:  plaii  ansi  prior  t»>  tin-  Symposium 
from  lackland  AI  M.  lUxli  tin-  Ml*f  data  and  flu  d  ua  )«n  ati- I  at  MK  wc-rr  >|u«  n«  1 


For  some  time  i  have  been  studying  this  problem  its  it  relates  to  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  recently 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  reprinted  one  of  my  studies  in  this  area  (3).  While  there  is 
concern  regarding  throughput  problems  in  hardware  engineering,  there  should  he  double  concern  in  social 
and  behavioral  engineering.  Developments  in  the  physical  sciences  are  resisted  because  of  expense, 
reliability,  and  technical  compatibility  factors,  and  also  because  of  user  resistance  springing  from  habit  and 
the  threat  of  disruption.  In  trying  to  engineer  changes  in  the  behavioral  and  social  area,  the  difficulties  of 
innovation  and  resistance  are  much  greatcr-and  riithtiy  so.  Significant  changes  in  such  areas  as  education, 
personnel  practices,  and  work  organization  are  met  with  resistance  for  two  major  reasons.  First,  such 
changes  intimately  affect  tiic  lives  of  individuals,  and  most  of  us  are  very  cautious  in  accepting  some  new 
way  which  may  disrupt  our  usual  life  patterns.  The  second  reason  is  related  to  the  first:  namely,  that  for 
many  social  and  behavioral  changes  il  is  somewhat  uncertain  as  lu  exactly  what  effect  the  proposed  change 
will  have.  It  is  difficult  to  build  the  first  experimental  prototype  to  see  if  it  will  work  in  the  population  at 
large. 


Thus,  those  of  us  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  have  a  greater  problem  and  corresponding 
responsibility  to  see  that  our  research  and  advanced  developments  are,  indeed,  exploited  in  ariual  practice. 
In  examining  a  number  of  studies  I  have  concluded  that  the  following  points  need  to  be  observed  in  helping 
achieve  a  proper  transition  from  research  to  development  to  use. 

1.  We  have  begun  to  realize  the  special  importance  of  the  innovator  and  leader  in  transitioning  from 
research  to  application.  There  are  many  successful  research  people  who  develop  theories  and  demonstrate 
tltcir  validity,  but  then  do  not  carry  their  application  forward.  In  these  instances  the  fruitfulness  and  utility 
of  the  idea  become  lost  until  some  person  picks  it  up  later  in  connection  with  some  new  project. 

2.  The  organization  which  is  willing  to  try  something  new  inur'  be  supported  by  a  climate  of 
encouragement  and  reasonable  permissiveness  which  is  set  at  the  top.  This  climate  must  make  it  possible  for 
staff  to  challenge  existing  practices  and  must  reward  those  who  are  willing  to  try  innovation  as  an 
instrument  of  improvement. 

3.  In  large  organizations,  there  are  frequently  procedural  and  organizational  difficulties  relative  to  the 
transition  from  research  to  development  and  to  application.  Often  these  functions  are  assigned  to  different 
major  divisions  of  an  organization  on  the  theory  that  ideas  developed  in  research  will  be  picked  up  by  a 
different  group  of  people  who  will  transform  these  ideas  into  an  advanced  development  that  will  in  turn  be 
applied  in  some  other  part  of  the  organization.  It  appears  that  considerable  management  and  organizational 
flexibility  is  required,  along  with  much  crossing  of  organizational  lines  and  management  hierarchy,  to  carry 
forth  successful  developments. 

4.  Similarly,  with  respect  to  funding,  large  organizations,  and  particularly  the  Government,  are 
constrained  to  develop  budgets  and  administer  funds  under  fairly  rigorous  financial  procedures.  However, 
this  tends  to  inhibit  the  needed  flexibility  for  development  of  new  research.  Studies  indicate  that  the  funds 
used  for  various  research  and  development  activities  often  did  not  come  from  the  logically  expected 
budgetary  category.  Rather,  the  leaders  of  new  developments  tend  to  find  their  funds  wherever  they  can 
and  to  have  little  regard  for  forma!  funding  authority.  While  In'  is  disruptive  of  both  management 
responsibility  and  neat  accounting  practices,  it  may  well  be  erne  of  the  prices  to  he  paid  for  effective 
research  and  development  activities. 

5.  Another  area  critical  to  the  application  of  new  knowledge  has  to  do  with  communication.  From 
the  evidence  we  have  it  would  appeal  that  the  formr.l  publication  of  new  findings  does  not  by  any  means 
assure  that  the  results  will  be  expeditiously  translated  into  a  useful  development.  Rather  the  indications  are 
that  informal  communication  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  method  or  technique  for  transmitting  ideas 
from  one  environment  into  a  different  one. 


IK. 


6.  Perhaps  more  important,  however,  is  the  requirement  that  innovations  must  be  given  credible 
I'rmonstrations  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  demonstrations  in  the  ordinary  operational  setting,  carried 
out  by  regular  personnel  and  not  by  specialists  who  come  into  the  operational  situation  and  then  leave. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  are  among  the  most  successful 
laboratories  in  industry  with  respect  to  both  bask  research  and  in  helping  the  Bell  system  with  its  technical 
communications  problems,  lack  Morton  (4)  has  ably  described  their  operational  and  organizational 
philosophy  in  an  article  titled  "From  Research  to  Technology.”  This  article  is  replete  with  insights 
regarding  industrial  research  management.  I  believe  his  most  important  points  were: 

1.  First,  each  scientist  and  engineer  must  have  some  clear  goals  which  arc  related  to  the  organization’s 
goals.  Morton  says,  “A  major  corporate  goal  came  down  to  a  narrow  area  of  relevant  science.  I  have  told 
this  story  to  show  the  importance  of  tight  integration  in  the  system:  Everybody  must  know  what  the 
overall  goal  is,  so  that  within  each  man’s  area  he  can  look  for  those  solutions  which  are  most  relevant  to  the 
goal. ...But  what  is  required?  Take  the  rubber  products  engineer,  What  is  the  first  thing  he  must  know?  He 
must  know  what  the  president  of  his  company  thinks  is  important:  What  are  the  goals?  And  why?  And 
what  does  the  vice  president  think  is  important,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Until  he  knows,  he  is  in  no 
position  to  choose  which  thing,  from  a  range  of  things,  he  should  do.  This  is  the  way  •>  build  a  machine-an 
organization-which  will  allow  information  to  flow  and  individual  judgments  to  be  i.wde.  The  man  must 
know,  whatever  his  level,  what  the  important  goals  are.  And  he  must  know  not  only  that  the  boss  said  it 
was  so,  but  why.”  It  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to  set  goals-goals  which  are  neither  so  general  as 
to  be  platitudinous  nor  so  specific  as  to  stifle  initiative. 

2.  Physical  space  and  organizational  space  are  important  determiners  of  ihe  effectiveness  of  research 
throughput.  If  the  research  organization  is  both  geographically  and  organizationally  isolated  from  tin-  using 
organization,  throughput  is  very  difficult.  But  it  is  also  unwise  to  be  too  close.  If  there  is  a  geographic- 
separation  there  should  be  an  organizational  tic,  and  if  there  is  organizational  separation  there  should  be  a 
geographk  tic.  Morton  says,  “When  we  studied  our  machine  as  a  system,  one  thing  we  began  to  understand 
was  that  it  was  bad  to  have  both  an  organizational  barrier  and  a  space  barrier  between  development  and 
manufacturing.  Together,  these  barriers  make  communication  too  difficult,  and  one  has  problems  in 
transferring  new  scientific  developments  into  new  technology.  So  we  built  a  space  bond  between  the 
laboratory  and  manufacturing:  We  actually  moved  our  development-and-dcsign-for-manufacturc  group~a 
Bell  Labs  group-into  a  laboratory  on  the  Western  premises.  Organizationally,  they  belong  to  the  laboratory. 
But  physically,  they  are  linked  to  Western.  And  now  we  know  we  should  never  have  a  space  barrier  and  an 
organizational  barrier  on  top  of  one  another.  We  use  organizational  and  spatial  links  in  complementaiy 
relations-wherever  we  have  a  space  barrier  we  also  have  an  organizational  bond,  and  vice  versa.  This  gives  us 
an  integrated  design. 

3.  There  must  be  an  organization  concerned  with  relating  goals,  research,  development,  and  use.  It  is 
not  enough  that  goals  be  clearly  stated  or  that  there  be  physical  and  organizational  closeness.  There  must  be 
a  separate  entity  concerned  with  seeing  that  throughput  occurs.  In  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  there  is 
a  special  system  engineering  group  which  cuts  across  basic  research,  applied  research,  development  and 
design,  into  the  actual  manufacture  in  the  Western  Electtic  Company.  Morton  says: 

“[There  is]  a  separate  laboratory  called  Systems  Engineering.  It  is  not  a  line  function.  About  500 
people  arc  involved  here,  under  an  executive  vice  president,  Ken  McKay.  What  does  McKay  do1  What  is  the 
function  of  Systems  Engineering?  By  training  and  practice  he  is  a  physicist.  By  further  experience,  he  is  an 
excellent  engineer  as  well.  In  Systems  Engineering,  he  is  concerned  with  economics  and  sociology,  as  well  as 
with  physics  and  engineering.  One  of  his  jobs  is  to  build  a  bridge  between  the  Laboratories  and  AT&T 
headquarters  and  the  operating  companies,  and  to  be  alert  to  needs  and  problems. 


"Because  he  is  pari  of  Belt  Labs,  McKay  is  also  in  louch  with  scientific-technical  developments.  From 
the  synapse  of  these  he  can  draw  a  plan  for  a  proposed  system.  His  study  will  say:  If  we  succeed  in  doing 
the  following,  this  new  system  will  provide  x  millions  of  new  revenue  per  year,  or  it  will  save  x  millions  per 
year.  His  people  will  also  take  inventory  uf  all  the  technology  needed  for  success  of  the  new  system. 
Large-scale  developments  arc  not  undertaken  without  knowledge  of  missing  critical  capabilities.  Systems 
F.ngineering  makes  many  such  studies  every  year. 

"But  McKay  does  not  tell  Baker  {the  vice  president  fur  research)  he  must  do  specific  research,  nor 
does  he  tell  me  to  give  hint  a  specific  gadget.  He  docs  tell  us  what  is  needed  and  what  the  priorities  are. 
because  (he  purpose  of  Systems  Engineering  is  to  provide  overall  guidance  for  research  and  development  in 
terms  of  corporate  needs.  Systems  people  ate  in  constant  touch  with  all  groups  and  the  realities  of  their 
needs  and  possibilities-operating  company,  tong  tines,  research.  This  is  the  way  wc  form  our  synapses.  But 
the  choice  of  exploratory  projects  in  research  is  the  responsibility  of  research  people  and  their  management, 
for  they  can  make  the  best  decision,  given  the  fact  that  they  know  the  needs.  Each  man,  whatever  his  level, 
lakes  the  overall  goal,  translates  it  into  the  goals  for  his  range  of  science  and  technology,  then  makes  his 
choice  of  relevance  in  those  terms." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Air  Force  might  profit  from  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  three  point;* 
mentioned  above,  as  they  relate  to  both  personnel  and  training.  It  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  goals  of  personnel  and  training  are  spelled  out  in  sufficient  detail  by  higher  echelons  so  that  research, 
development,  and  operating  organizations  will  all  have  the  same  goals  in  mind  and  be  able  to  point  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives.  For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with  regard  to  both  the 
geographical  separation  and  the  organizational  separation  uf  Air  Force  research  activities  in  personnel  and 
training  as  they  related  to  the  operating  commands.  Both  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  and  the 
laboratory  responsible  for  training  research  arc  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  which  is 
organizationally  separated  from  both  the  Military  Personnel  Center  and  the  Air  Force  Training  Command. 
This  separation  may  be  wise  if  there  is  close  geographic  proximity  between  the  organizations  doing  research 
and  the  operating  organizations.  I  have  the  impression  that  this  close  relationship  has  not  generally  existed; 
however,  I  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  for  training  research  and  personnel  research 
to  he  on  the  same  geographic  base  with  the  using  organizations;  if  geographic  separation  must  be 
maintained,  then  closer  organizational  identity  needs  to  be  established.  I  believe  it  would  he  appropriate  for 
an  operations  research  group  to  study  research  throughput  in  this  area,  being  sure  that  in  such  an  analysis 
members  of  both  the  research  components  nnd  the  operating  components  make  up  a  part  of  the  study 
team. 


Finally,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Air  Force  has  appropriate  organizational  enlities  to  perform  the 
systems  engineering  function  described  in  Morton’s  article.  It  may  be  that  in  hardware  development,  there 
arc  adequate  organizations  in  terms  of  the  various  AFSC  divisions  and  their  related  systems  project  office 
organizations;  but  in  the  area  of  personnel  anil  training,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  organization  whose 
major  purpose  is  to  sec  that  goals  are  slated  and  are  recognized  by  research  and  development  organizations 
as  well  as  by  the  operating  user,  and  to  act  as  an  active  feedback  and  liaison  mechanism  in  this  area.  This  is 
not  a  function  which  can  he  adequately  performed  by  a  small  headquarters  organization.  It  is  significant 
that  in  (he  Bell  Laboratories  as  many  as  SOU  professional  people  arc  engaged  in  the  systems  engineering 
activity.  It  scents  that  in  the  Air  Force  a  new  organizational  invention  is  required,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
Headquarters  USAF  that  this  is  a  high  priority  item  in  their  effort  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  in  the 
rcscarch-to-dcvelopmem-to-use  cycle. 


Conclusions 

As  I  think  back  to  l*M|  when  I  had  my  first  association  with  military  personnel  activities  and 
contrast  the  philosophies  of  military  personnel  operations  of  that  time  with  those  of  today,  I  believe  that 
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great  advances  have  been  made.  The  resources  available  in  the  military  services  have  been  very  great  and 
have  allowed  them  to  exploit  much  of  the  latest  technology  and  latest  thinking  in  personnel  management. 
However,  there  are  still  many  problems  which  need  to  be  solved.  These  problems  range  from  basic 
examinations  of  the  philosophy  of  personnel  management  to  the  implementation  of  some  of  the  more 
advanced  information  processing  technologies,  1  strongly  suggest  that  ihe  Investigation  of  the  problems  I 
have  outlined  above  deserves  support  by  the  highest  levels  of  the  Air  Force  and  that  the  careful  analysis  and 
study  of  these  problems  by  a  permanent  staff  of  operations  researchers  and  system  analysts  should  result  In 
the  formulation  of  new  programs  which  would  result  in  an  even  more  effective  Air  Force. 
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IMPROVING  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  USE  OF  MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

Jack  W.  Carlson* 


Introduction 


I  appreciate  (he  invitation  to  pretent  a  paper  on  tire  occasion 
of  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory. 
Many  of  the  alumni  and  current  members  of  the  Laboratory  are 
attendinf  this  conference  and  must  justifiably  feel  a  sense  of 
accomplish  me  nt  for  what  the  Laboratory  has  now  become. 

The  challenge  of  the  Laboratory  today  is  to  remain  dynamic. 
Members  of  the  scientific  community  are  forecasting  a  doubling  of 
presently  accumulated  technical  knowledge  within  the  next  25 
years.  While  the  Laboratory  and  participants  in  tint  Symposium 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  the  past,  they  should  realize  that 
the  world  of  manpower  analysis  is  rapidly  changing. 

My  purpose  is  to  identify  areas  for  analysis  and  improvement 
in  the  management  of  manpower  resources  in  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  Air  Force.  First,  the  objectives  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  are  considered  in  relationship  to  our  national  goals.  Brief  consideration  is  then  given 
to  the  appropriate  mix  of  machine-power  and  manpower  followed  by  a  discussion  of  some  approaches  lor 
identifying  the  most  efficient  mix  of  manpower  skills.  Policies  which  influence  the  actual  flow  ul  personnel 


are  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  attracting,  retaining,  and  motivating  each  skill-type  required  In 
the  final  section,  I  have  commanted  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  manpower  research  in  the  Air  Force. 


One  conclusion  is  clear:  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  arc  oniv  moderately  efficient 
and  effective  in  the  use  of  their  personnel  It  is  equally  clear  that  significant  Improvements  can  he  made, 
From  incomplete  analysis,  it  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  a  few  important  improvements  could  reduce 
manpower  expenditures  by  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  same  level  of  performance,  or  DoD  could 
benefit  from  a  marked  increase  in  personnel  performance  with  no  reduction  in  cost.1 


•  Mf.  Carlson  is  currently  with  the  IVoiJvnl's  f  nunt.it  <*l  Ivminniit  Adviser*-;  -luring  1  ‘Y< *•( ■(■<,  hr  u.is 
Assistant  for  Special  Studies  in  the  fWive  of  the  Sriretary  of  the  An  l  oro  ,  I  hr  .« n .» I >  m**  .1  n > I  soihIumom* 
in  this  paper  are  atmhutahlc  to  the  author  .mil  shnuUI  not  hr  ii>(rrj  rt(f*|  ,i*»  nfli-tting  tin-  \m  f  .mv 
Federal  agency. 
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Nation*)  Security  ami  other  National  Coal* 


As  an  economist,  t  am  naturally  concerned  with  allocating  resource*  among  competing  clilmt  on  a 
basis  of  least  costs.  Although  there  arc  a  few  resources  that  arc  relatively  "free,"  such  as  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink,  moat  resources  are  scarce.  (Even  those  that  were  once  free  ere  becoming  scarce, 
e.g.,  dean  air,) 

These  resources  are  distributed  on  Use  basis  of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  each  individual  to 
purchase  them  (demand)  end  the  corresponding  availability  of  each  (supply).  The  actual  matching  of  these 
two  forces,  demand  and  supply,  Is  called  a  price,  or  the  trade-off  of  one  good  for  other  goods.  While  prices 
arc  often  automatically  determined  in  the  private  sector  of  oar  economy,  they  are  not  always  automatically 
available  in  the  public  sector.  Instead,  the  Government  must  deliberately  compute  prices  ("shadow  prices"). 
The  ingredient  that  is  lacking  is  not  usually  the  supply  coit-although  at  times  computed  incorrectly-but 
rather,  the  demand.  In  the  private  sector,  demand  la  expressed  automatically  by  ‘‘dollar  votes"  of 
consumer*  willing  and  able  to  purchase  goods.  In  the  public  sector,  Government  demand  for  goods  and 
services  comes  from  national  goals  which  are  given  expression  through  the  media  of  the  ballot  box, 
demonstrations,  and  legal  proceedings. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  lo  forecast  the  future  goals  and  objectives  of  Americans.  The 
National  Manning  AwsucUtioi  has  recently  enumerated  and  costed  one  let  of  goals.2  Their  analysis  shows, 
Aral,  that  the  cost  of  achieving  even  a  modest  array  of  goals  far  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  pay 
for  them.  Therefore,  trade-offs  between  highly  desirable  goals  must  be  made.  Second,  the  achievement  of 
even  a  lower  level  of  these  goals  means  that  we  must  follow  policies  that  sustain  the  economy  at  a  high  level 
of  economic  growth.  Third,  there  are  a  variety  of  public  goods  demanded  by  Americans  in  addition  to 
national  defense.  Some  of  these  are  urban  development,  social  welfare,  improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  and  better  health  and  education. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fits  into  the  achievement  of  these  American  goals  by  (a)  providing  the 
primary  focal  point  for  national  security  and  (b)  by  way  of  a  byproduct,  contributing  in  the  achievement  of 
other  national  goals.  Obviously,  if  the  Department  of  Defense  can  help  raise  the  skill  level  of  disadvantaged 
Americans  while  fulfilling  its  primary  goal  of  national  security  at  little  or  no  additional  coal,  (hen  it  should. 
In  this  way  DoD  can  achieve  foreign  policy  objectives  while  simultaneously  developing  skills  for  economic 
growth  and  reducing  poverty.  This  is  extremely  important  now  because  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
nondefense  purposes  have  had  lo  be  cut  to  reduce  pressures  on  prices  and  provide  more  fundi  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  expenditures  subject  lo  Immediate  Presidential  control  are  estimated  to  be 
$23  billion  <>r  less,  while  DoD  expenditures  are  estimated  lo  be  $70  billion  or  more,4  and  expenditures 
not  subject  to  immediate  Presidential  control  are  estimated  to  be  $31.5  billion  or  more  (e.g.,  Veterans' 
pensions,  farm  price  supports),*  Under  these  conditions  other  worthwhile  objectives  suffer  unless  (hey  can 
be  achieved  within  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  of  over  $70  billion. 
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However,  we  are  not  sure  of  the  total  impact  of  Defense  expenditure!  on  the  Nation's  manpower 
resource  and  thus  on  both  national  security  and  other  goals,  Nor  do  we  know  what  the  real  increases  in 
coat  and  lower  levels  of  effectiveness  are  to  Defense  by  including  programs  to  simultaneously  achieve 
Defense  objectives  and  other  national  goals.  Therefore,  as  a  first  step  towards  reducing  our  ignorance,  a 
study  should  be  initiated  to  measure  mor*  adequately  the  impact  of  Defense  expenditures  on  the  economy 
through  withdrawing,  disciplining,  training,  educating,  and  discharging  men.  Then  other  studies  should 
follow  to  determine  more  intelligently  the  extent  that  DoD  should  assist  furthet  in  achieving  other  national 
goals. 


Manpower  Coat*  and  Requirements 

Once  the  national  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  determined,  the  Department  must 
then  combine  men,  equipment,  and  facilities  at  the  least  cost.  Alternatives  should  be  explored  to 
accomplish  various  levels  of  achievement.  Unfortunately,  the  Department  has  traditionally  concentrated  its 
planning  activities  on  the  basis  of  weapons  systems,  with  leu  regard  for  manpower  resources.  This  has 
occdrted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  roughly  $30  billion  or  one-half  of  the  Defense  Budget  Is  spent  for  military 
and  civilian  compensation  and  (raining  costs.  With  over  one-half  of  Defense  expenditures  immediately 
dependent  on  effective  use  of  manpower  resources,  DoD  should  give  this  area  at  least  at  much  analysis  u 
that  given  to  the  development  of  weapons  systems. 

After  arriving  at  a  rough  approximation  of  the  proper  mix  of  manpower  and  machine-powtr,  further 
adjustments  must  consider  the  "qualities"  or  characteristics  of  personnel  in  relationship  to  each  current  and 
future  Job.  It  makes  a  difference  if  military  and  civilian  personnel  have  achieved  differing  "quality  levels" 
based  on  higher  plateaus  of  education,  skills,  and  experience.  It  matters  both  in  terms  of  performance  and 
costs. 


Each  Service  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  now  separate  the  development  of  manpower 
requirements  (demand)  and  the  actual  management  of  the  flow  of  personnel  (supply).  In  both  cases,  costs 
are  usually  excluded  or  understated. 

Numerous  information  systems  covering  portions  of  manpower  resources  in  each  of  the  Services  and 
the  Office  ol  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  never  been  effectively  integrated.  A  data  system  which  exists 
for  costs  is  completely  separated  from  the  data  for  manpower  requirements.  In  addition,  there  is  another 
describing  the  characteristics  of  personnel  actually  on  active  duty.  Furthermore,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
there  is  only  a  primitive  Air  Force  oi  Defense- wide  data  system  for  civilian  personnel. 

One  of  the  few  crude  bridges  In  this  gap  is  the  development  of  personnel  "cost  factors”  which  usually 
reflect  only  current  budget  costs.  They  do  not  include  m-kind  benefits  such  as  dependent  medical  care  or 
future  cash  payments  such  as  retirement  or  "insurance"  payment*  for  disability.  There  is  no  costing  of 
personnel  as  they  flow  through  career  patterns,  including  expenditures  for  training,  education,  orientation, 
and  relative  levels  of  performance.  Consequently  each  Service  has  practically  no  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  each  personnel  type.  One  reason  for  this  situation  is  the  difficulty  of  developing  this  kind  of  data  in  the 
present  structure  of  the  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System.  Apparently  no  attempt  has  been  mads  to 
develop  data  for  a  Personnel  System. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  even  crude  tola)  personnel  costs  factors 
was  conducted  during  l%b  in  the  "clvilianizaiton"  studies  (Project  MIXFIX).  Even  this  seemingly  obvious 
step  was  incomplete,  and  only  the  Air  Force  attempted  to  relate  costs  to  each  type  of  skilled  personnel 
affected  by  civiliani/ation  of  the  military  force.  In  the  future,  both  average  costs  and  those  costs  kssociated 
with  adding  a  few  individuals  to  an  on-going  activity  (marginal  costs)  should  be  developed. 
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Com  can  be  computed  for  each  type  of  tkified  resource  bated  upon  occupation  (or  tpeciatty), 
educational  level,  major  academic  field  (for  recently  graduated  personnel),  experience,  mental  capability 
(«4.,  AFQT,  AFOQT),  phyakal  attributei  (e.g.,  eyeiight),  risk  acceptance  levelt,  and  other  uieful 
characteriitki  (or  fewer).  For  example,  the  coat  for  an  M.BA.  itatiitician,  educated  at  the  expeme  or  the 
Department  of  Defente,  with  3  yean  in  the  Field  and  10  yean  on  active  duty,  who  U  adept  it  quantitative 
analysis,  and  who  eeekt  to  avoid  risk-taking  Is  different  from  the  coil  of  a  B.S.  phyakal  education  major 
with  1  year  ax  a  maintenance  oftker  and  5  yean  active  duty,  who  h  low  on  verbal  and  quantitative 
capability,  who  ha  110:20  vitkHi,  arid  who  seeks  risk  and  is  a  pilot.  There  la  ■  difference  between  an 
experienced  engineer  in  the  Civil  Service  and  art  inexperienced  officer  i« turning  from  the  Engineering 
School  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  In  addition,  there  are  difference*  in  both  the  effect tvenen 
and  jubnituubility  of  different  individuals  with  different  characteriitki. 

In  setting  manpower  requirements,  these  cost  and  performance  differences  should  not  be  ignored. 
Manpower  requirements  art  now  set  with  only  the  most  indirect  consideration  of  costa.  Boards  of  officers 
or  distinguished  individuals  decide  what  the  educational  level  should  be  for  entire  military  occupations,  or 
each  supervisor  is  asked  to  specify  personnel  qualities  needed  for  each  job  under  his  jurisdktkm.  Skill  levels 
are  therefore  not  directly  related  to  cost  nor  are  they  constrained  by  increases  in  colts.  Boards  of  officers 
and  supervisors  quite  naturally  prefer  more  highly  trained  personnel,  irrespective  of  the  job.  Nor  are  coil 
considerations  forced  on  higher  level  decision-makers.  At  the  highest  levels,  increases  in  Defense 
appropriations  are  easier  to  obtain;  in  addition,  the  draft  guarantees  a  flow  of  skilled  personnel  who  are 
{»id  at  less  than  civilian  market  wages.  Although  the  draft  does  not  assist  the  recruitment  of  Civil  Servke 
pcrspnnel,  the  fact  of  easily  obtainable  Defense  dollars  creates  a  bias  toward  specifying  high-skill  levels 
within  the  civilian  component  of  DoD.  The  average  distribution  of  grades  among  military  officers  in  1951 
was  0-3.0  (Captain)  and  wu  0-3.1  (or  essentially  the  same)  in  1964.  Enlisted  grades  crept  from  E-3.6 
(between  Corporal  and  Suff  Sergeant)  in  I9SI  to  £-3.9  (nearly  SUIT  Sergeant)  in  1964.  During  the  tame 
period  the  average  Civil  Service  grades  rose  rapidly  from  GS-5.3  (1951)  to  GS-7.4  (1964).  While  Ihe  Military 
Services  rushed  to  increase  the  educational  and  skill  levels  of  moat  jobs  with  the  grade  structures  remaining 
the  same.  Civil  Service  escalated  grade  levels  to  accomplish  the  tame  thing. 

An  obvious  example  of  over-investment  is  found  in  the  requirement  that  all  pilots  have  baccalaureate 
degrees  or  higher.  There  is  no  indkition  that  officers  with  baccalaureate  degrees  do  better  in  purely  flying 
aiaignnrnts  than  those  without  baccalaureate  degrees.  Currently  (July  1, 1966),  183  pilot!  on  flying  status 
hold  doctor's  degrees,  and  4.5C6  have  earned  matter’s  degrees.  Many  other  officers  with  advanced  degrees 
and  enlisted  personnel  with  high  school  diplomas  and  college  training  are  doing  menial  military  tasks  which 
are  well  below  their  capabilities. 

The  overstatement  of  requirements  for  each  personnel  type  has  resulted  in  each  Service  maintaining 
an  unnecessarily  targe  -educational  and  training  program.  Yet,  the  graduates  of  the  programs  which  develop 
the  highest  skills  are  not  likely  to  stay  in  the  military  beyond  the  period  of  time  that  they  are  obligated  to 
serve  because  the  overstatement  of  requirements  remits  in  their  being  assigned  jobs  which  to  them  are 
unchalknging.  (In  addition,  current  personnel  policies  fail  to  encourage  either  retention  or  motivation  as 
discussed  below).  The  Services  consequently  find  themselves  in  the  wasteful  position  of  educating  and 
training  two  or  more  man  when  only  one  may  have  been  adequate,  if  the  requirement  had  not  been 
overstated.  There  are  analytical  methods  which  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  either  understating  or 
overstating  manpower  requirements. 

Manpower  requirements  can  be  determined  by  treating  each  organization  as  a  producer  of  sendees  or 
products  for  other  organizations.  What  is  necessary  it  an  identifiable  service  or  product  and  the  manpower 
inputs.  Each  skill  type  (broadly  defined)  has  a  different  and  measurable  impact  on  the  output  of  each 
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organization.  fh*  am*  is  true  for  various  combination!  of  ikiil  typai.  Assuming  the  trade-off  between 
machine-power  and  manpower  is  made,6  then  the  output  measure  of  each  organization  can  be  identified. 
For  example,  a  wing  which  supports  and  operates  B-S 2«  or  F-)05s  might  be  measured  by  Operational 
Readiness  Indices  such  as  number  of  sortias  flown/  number  of  aircraft  assigned,  number  of  successful 
missions/number  of  aircrift  committed,  number  of  aircraft  in  commission  each  day/number  of  aircraft 
flying  hours,  and  avenge  time  required  for  the  turn-around  of  aircraft. 

in  some  cases,  qualitative  measures  will  have  to  be  used  because  some  output*  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  easy  quantification.  In  the  case  of  a  research  organization  such  as  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory, 
merely  counting  the  number  of  reports  or  pages  in  reports  each  year  compared  with  the  number  of 
professional  staff  members  employed  to  produce  them  is  inadequate.  Some  measure  of  the  quality  of  the 

work  is  neocrtary. 

All  military  organizations  (eg.,  squadrons,  wings)  with  similar  missions  or  outputs  and  with  similar 
equipment  can  be  evaluated  at  to  variations  in  the  mix  of  skill  types;  one  mix  of  skill  types  may  tend  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  performance-*!  for  t, 'ample  measured  by  the  Operational  Readiness  Indices.  The 
variations  in  skill  types  could  be  made  to  identity  personnel  types  (based  on  education,  experience, 
training,  aptitudes,  etc.)  which  are  associated  with  higher  levels  of  performance.  The  cost  (compensation, 
training,  variations  in  number  of  working  days,  etc.)  of  each  group  of  personnel  or  skill  type  could  be 
attached  to  its  apparent  productivity.  The  direction  of  change  in  the  tkilknix,  for  each  type  of  organization 
can  be  revealed  by  this  process.  The  decision  to  change  is  easy  if  the  costs  of  two  skill  types  are  the  same, 
but  one  typically  performs  better  in  relationship  to  the  organization’s  mission.  If  the  cost  of  the  higher 
performer  is  alto  larger  however,  the  choice  it  more  difficult  and  the  dedsion-nuker  must  judge  if  the 
increase  in  performance  is  worth  the  increase  in  cost. 

In  contrast  to  the  organizational  approach,  requirements  can  be  determined  by  studying  each  existing 
job  and  how  it  is  related  to  other  jobs.  The  elements  making  up  each  job  can  be  identified.  Each  group  of 
f acton  thus  compiled  for  each  job  can  then  be  identified  with  personnel  types.  Then  the  requirements  of  an 
entire  organization  can  be  determined  by  summing  the  personnel  types  for  each  job.  Care  must  be  exercised 
to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  jobs  within  a  military  unit.  This  approach  looks  at  the  problem  from 
the  small  or  dement  of  each  job,  and  then  adds  up  the  elements  for  each  job  requirement,  hence  applying 
this  to  all  the  jobs  in  an  organization. 

The  organizational  approach  identifies  the  more  productive  organizations  and  the  personnel  types 
making  for  the  greater  effectiveness.  Then  more  of  the  productive  types  are  substituted  for  the  less  effective 
personnel  types  under  the  cost  constraint  until  the  best  mix  is  achieved;  this  becomes  the  organizational 
requirement  including  requirements  for  each  job, 

The  process  of  determining  requirements  should  be  repeated  regularly  to  be  consistent  with  the 
dynamic  changes  in  DoD.  Both  of  the  above  processes  will  greatly  ataist  in  reducing  the  misstatement  of 
manpower  requirements  and  poadble  over-investment  in  personnel  skills. 

In  addition,  not  only  the  demand  for  personnel  types  changes,  but  the  supply  of  each  personnel  type 
changes.  For  example,  the  quality  of  Instruction  provided  by  schools  and  colleges  has  increased 
dramatically  during  the  put  decade.  This  is  reflected  in  the  3.2  per  cent  (trend)  increase  in  productivity  per 
matvhour,  of  which  tome  studies  show  severwights  can  be  explained  by  education,  training,  and  other 


*  Tbi»  i*  •  simplifying  naeumption.  The  relative  com  and  effectiveness  cf  personnel  types  will  impact 
oo  tit*  deepening  end  broadening  of  machine  paver,  but  thi»  i>  not  included  in  the  discusaiun  that  follows. 
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causes  of  technological  change.  Over  SO  per  cent  ol  ;'><  growth  of  Gross  National  Product  has  been 
attributed  to  this  source.7  Under  these  growth  conditions,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  found  wanting.  In 
tnanv  areas,  joS  or  organizational  requirements  have  not  been  reevaluated  for  10  years  and  longer.  This 
means  jobs  that  once  required  a  college  degree  might  now  require  a  high  school  degree,  but  the  former 
requirement  still  exists.  The  net  result  of  lagging  behind  the  dynamics  of  the  real  world  is  even  greater  and 
continually  increasing  live  military's  overstatement  of  requirements  for  each  job.  This  naturally  leads  to  an 
unsatisfied  man  performing  in  his  job  at  only  one-half  or  iwo-thitds  of  his  capability.  He  becomes 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied,  waiting  for  the  day  be  -ran  return  to  an  environment  in  civilian  life  which  will 
allow  him  »o  use  his  full  capabilities  and  which  will  reward  him  for  this. 


Personnel  Policies  and  Research 

Personnel  policies  must  be  modified  to  attract,  retain,  and  motivate  the  flow  of  personnel  types 
required  for  the  Defense  mission.  It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  mix  this  yea'  or  next,  but  the  mix  must  be 
examined  for  several  years.  Therefore,  recruitment,  disciplining,  training,  educating,  and  discharging  should 
be  evaluated  as  an  integrated  personnel  system  with  all  the  techniques  associated  with  systems  analysis.  The 
objectives  of  this  should  be  to  match  the  tlow  of  personnel  types  to  the  requirements  of  each  job. 
Alternative  personnel  policies  and  practices  should  be  c  .mated  tc  determine  those  which  attract,  retain, 
and  motivate  each  personnel  type  to  meet  adequately  each  job  requirement  at  the  lowest  costs.  If  DoD 
objectives  include  assisting  disadvantaged  young  men  (Category  IVs),  the:;  the  costs  and  effectiveness  may 
vary  accordingly. 

During  ti.c  past  few  years,  each  Service  has  generally  attempted  to  retain  any  and  all  personnel  who 
would  stay.  This  is  true  almost  without  exception  for  servicemen  who  had  completed  mere  than  thiir  initial 
obligation.  Fortunately,  this  policy  has  been  successful  in  providing  the  total  number  of  peop’e  needed. 
Prior  to  the  buildup  in  Vietnam,  June  30,  1964,  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  had  stated  requirements  that 
55  per  cent  of  their  total  force  should  be  career  personnel.  The  Air  Force  achieved  54  per  cent  career 
personnel,  or  98  per  cent  of  its  goal.  But,  the  individuals  who  accepted  career  status  were  not  usually  the 
ones  the  Air  Force  needed  to  fill  the  more  technical  jobs  identified  for  career  servicemen.  For  example, 
during  the  last  fm;  years,  31  per  cent  of  all  eligible  first-term  Motor  Vehicle  Operators.  Management 
Engineering  Specialists,  Packaging  Experts,  and  Information  Helpers  agreed  to  accept  career  status  in  the 
Air  Force.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  Defense  Missile  Guidance  Mechanics,  Ballistic  Missile  Launch  Repairmen, 
and  Instrument  Repair  Technicians  accepted  career  status.  A  similar  pattern  appeared  among  officer 
personnel.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  nonrated  personnel  in  the  Operations  Occupational  Group  remained 
beyond  the  sixth  year  while  only  28  per  cent  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Occupational  Group  stayed. 

The  loss  must  be  measured  jth  reduced  performance  from  inadequately  trained  or  insufficiently 
experienced  personnel  and  increase^.  training  and  processing  c  osts  due  to  higher  turnover  of  people.  The 
training  of  a  Defense  Missile  Guidance  Mechanic  costs  about  510,000  and  requires  255  training  days,  while 
tiie  Motor  Vehicle  Operator  costs  only  $1,000  and  requires  7S  days.'*  The  loss  of  the  Missile  Guidance 


Sit  Fdward  Denison,  The  Sources  of  Economic  Growth  in  the  United  Slates,  Committee  (oi  Economic 
Cirnwth,  190?;  J.  Kendrick,  Productivity  Trends  in  the  I'uilrd  States,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
I96I;  and  Robert  Solow,  "Technical  Change  and  the  AfutttttMv  Production  Function,"  Heview  of  Economics 
a. id  Statistics,  195’. 

Secret.  .  McNamara**i  t  'semony  bef.  -c  the  Committee  or,  A.med  Fortes.  House  of  Representatives, 
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Mechanic  is  len  limes  greater  in  money  and  over  three  times  more  costly  in  time.  If  the  retention  rate  for 
both  skill  areas  is  desired  to  be  the  ;  ame  at,  say  18  per  cent,  then  the  Department  of  Defense  could  pay  up 
to  56,000  in  cash  to  each  mechanic  while  maintaining  the  current  pay  of  the  vehicle  operator  and  disallow 
reenlisimeni  of  excessive  dri  ers,  or  pay  the  vehicle  operators  less  so  as  to  retain  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
drivers,  and  pay  the  mechanics  something  greater  than  S6,000  additional. 

Shortcomings  of  iite  personnel  system  in  the  past  need  not  plague  the  Services  in  the  future,  There 
arc  several  personnel  policies  that  can  and  do  assist  in  providing  the  required  mix  of  skilled  personnel. 

First,  (lie  draft  is  of  tremendous  assistance  to  each  Service  in  providing  personnel  in  both  the 
numbers,  and  skills  required,  at  lower  pay  levels  than  the  same  young  men  would  receive  in  the  private 
sector.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  that  it  would  cost  an  additional  55  to  515  billion  to 
attract  and  retain  the  same  type  and  number  of  young  men  without  the  draft. 9 

OrigiiHly,  the  draf'  was  designed  to  distribute  the  burden  of  protecting  our  country  upon  all  citizens; 
and.  as  a  byproduct,  it  provided  a  desirable  “civilian  flavor”  in  each  Military  Service.  The  draft,  however,  is 
a  great  subsidy  for  DoD,  and  its  cost  unfortunately  is  not  equally  distributed  among  the  Nation's  young 
men.  In  fact,  the  cost  lends  to  be  borne  by  young  men  who  are  unable  to  avoid  the  draft  through  college  or 
other  types  of  deferments. 

Second,  the  structure  of  compensation  and  incentives  is  very  important  in  securing  the  mix  of 
personnel  types  required.  The  experience  of  the  private  sector,  where  market  forces  operate  more  fully, 
does  provide  insights  which  may  he  helpful  in  improving  the  structure  of  compensation.  The  private  sector 
pays  for: 

-  Higher  levels  of  skill 

-  Relative  scarcity  of  each  c  cupalion 

-  Superior  performance 

-  Higher  levels  of  education 

-  Greater  experience 

-  Greater  responsibility 

-  Increases  in  hazard 

-  Disruptions  to  family  life 


The  private  sector  pays  over  88  per  cent  of  its  compensations  in  cash. 

In  contrast  to  the  private  sector,  the  military  has  recognized  only  half  of  the  criteria  above: 
specifically,  increase  in  hazard,  greater  experience,  disruption  to  family  life,  and  recently,  some  increased 
payment  for  relative  scarcity  of  occupations  among  enlisted  personnel  (e.g.,  Proficiency  Pay  and  the 
Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus).  Also  increased  pay  is  given  to  a  relatively  few  officers  for  special 
qualifications:  doctors  of  medicine  and  lawyers.  Except  for  the  above  cases,  increased  pay  is  not  usually 
given  for  higher  ievels  of  sk.il!,  higher  levels  of  education,  superior  performance  or  relative  scarcity  of  each 


Because  the  draft  provides  manpower  to  the  Scr  ices  at  less  than  the  prevailing  wajjc  tate  lor  similarly 
stilled  men  in  the  civilian  economy,  the  Services  tend  to  favor  military  techniques  and  methods  which  use 
relatively  lar*»e  amounts  of  labor  in  general  and  skilled  labor  in  particular.  Also,  total  production  for  the  entire 
economy  i.«  lower;  manpower  is  used  where  it  is  not  most  produefh  .  Therefore,  the  social  cost  of  S5  to 
$15  billi'-f>  ‘"'hich  is  now  borne  by  drafted  younjj  men  would  be  moving  towards  a  voluntary  force. 
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occupation.  Almost  without  exception,  DoD  has  requested  higher  across-the-board  compensation  increases 
instead  of  difit  ential  pay  so  as  to  recognize  more  fully  higher  skill  and  educational  levels.  The  salary 
reform  studies  of  the  Hook  Commission  in  1949,  the  Cordincr  Committee  in  1958,  and  the  Randall  panel 
in  1963  did  not  fully  consider  differential  pay.  And  now,  weapons  systems  and  military  planning  are  more 
sophisticated,  but  DoD  is  saddled  with  an  archa>c  compensation  structure.  The  net  result  is  that  DoD  pays 
highly  skilled  personnel  too  little  and  less  skilled  personnel  too  much.  With  the  economy  at  a  high  level  of 
employment  and  with  increases  in  growth  dependent  on  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  resumes,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot  be  satisfied  with  continually  oyer-paying  some 
of  its  personnel  and  under-paying  others.  Fay  must  be  used,  as  it  was  intended,  to  attract,  retain,  and 
motivate  the  wide  range  of  personnel  skills  that  are  required.  No  more  o;  no  less  should  be  paid.  There  are 
other  critical  claims  on  the  taxpayers*  dollars  that  cannot  go  unrecognized.  The  current  under-payment  of 
some  personnel  leads  to  excessive  turnover  and  (he  associated  higher  costs  for  additional  training.  The 
over-payment  of  others  leads  to  higher  than  necessary  compensation  costs  and  training  costs,  which 
compounds  the  problem. 

Military  compensation  distributes  more  non-cash  benefits  by  providing  more  “free”  present  and 
future  services  than  is  the  practice  in  the  private  sector.  To  add  to  the  problem  the  proporli-  n  of  non-cash 
and  delayed  elements  of  total  compensation  has  increased  since  1949. 

Roughly  SO  per  cent  of  total  compensation  is  now  labeled  basic  pay  and  is  paid  in  cash.  Thirty  per 
cent  is  paid  for  special  purposes  such  as  housing,  clothing,  and  hazard  allowances  which  may  be  paid  in  cash 
(e.g.,  hazard  pay)  or  in  kind  (e.g.,  housing).  Over  20  per  cent  is  paid  for  strictly  non-cash  or  future,  benefits 
for  such  services  as  dependent  medical  care  and  for  future  pays  such  as  retirement  and  “insurance”  for 
disability. 

The  more  elderly  use  non-cash  services  more  than  younger  personnel.  Therefore,  greater 
compensation  accrues  in  this  form  to  older  and  more  senior  personnel.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  free  services 
are  used  more  extensively  than  is  necessary.  If  the  Federal  Government  gave  in  cash  to  military  personnel 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  providing  free  medical  facilities  to  dependents  and  Service  personnel 
for  nonscrvice-  connected  medical  care,  less  medical  service  would  be  demanded  by  Service  personnel 
because  of  their  higher  preference  for  other  goods  and  services.  A  move  in  this  direction  can  help  to 
alleviate  over-crowding  in  military  medical  facilities. 

Almost  all  servicemen  prefer  a  higher  amount  of  cash  now  rather  than  future  payments.  This  is 
evident  by  the  interest  rate  military  personnel  are  willing  to  pay  for  consumer  goods.  Generally,  younger 
people  are  willing  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest  to  borrow  for  the  essentials  of  courting  and  setting  up 
housekeeping.  The  time  preference  or  interest  rate  for  cash  is  typically  10  to  20  per  cent  for  younger 
military  personnel.  This  rate  is  significantly  higher  than  either  Government  bond  yields  of  4'A  per  cent  or 
lower  Government  accounting  rates  of  3  or  3‘A  per  cent.  Because  of  this  difference,  income  promised  20 
years  in  the  future  means  little  or  nothing  now  to  young  servicemen,  but  it  means  a  higher  cost  by 
Government  computations.  Characteristically,  Government  pay  increases  during  the  past  five  years  have 
ignored  (his  fact  and  have  increased  retirement  pay  at  a  faster  rale  than  cash  payments. 


To  an  airman  or  officer  in  his  nineteenth  year  of  service,  a  basic  pay  increase  at  the  guidepost  rate  of 
3.2  per  cent  means  2S  to  35  per  cent  increase  in  compensation  that  year.  This  arises  because  the  retirement 
pay  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  terminal  basic  pay  and  provides  a  stream  of  retirement  income  at  50  per  cent  of 
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the  basic  pay  increase  for  the  remaining  life  of  the  serviceman.10  In  contrast,  the  airman  or  officer 
completing  his  first  year  of  service  receives  practically  nothing  in  present  value  tcrrria  from  the  increase  in 
liia  retirement.  (A  similar  but  smaller  impact  occurs  with  Civil  Service  pay;  retirement  pay  is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  average  income  of  the  highest  five  years.)  Thus,  pay  increases  given  to  military  and  Civil 
Service  personnel  during  the  last  five  yean  have  given  very  small  compensation  increases  to  junior  and 
middle  career  personnel  and  have  given  very  large  increases  to  personnel  who  have  long  since  committed 
themselves  to  a  career  and  who  generally  poeaess  leu  education  and  are  leu  open  to  innovation.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  Government's  increasing  the  compensation  of  senior  personnel  much  more  rapidly 
than  junior  and  middle  career  personnel  who  are  generally  in  short  supply.  The  additional  cost  of  rapidly 
increasing  compensation  for  senior  personnel  is  in  many  cases  unnecessarily  burdening  the  taxpayer  without 
any  significant  returns. 

The  above  deficiencies  in  the  military  compensation  system  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Civil  Service)  are 
further  encouraging  younger  and  more  skilled  personnel  to  return  to  the  private  sector  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  compensation  is  not  predominantly  based  on  old-age  or  paid  in  services.  The  compensation  system 
should  be  modified  to  provide  more  compensation  in  cash,  greater  differentials  based  on  skill  and 
educational  levels,  and  leu  future  pay  if  the  Services  wish  to  increase  retention  and  motivation  at  much 
lower  costs. 

Third,  promotion  policies  are  successfully  used  in  the  private  sector  to  retain  and  motivate  skilled 
personnel.  In  contrast,  in  the  Military  Services  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Civil  Service,  promotions  are 
seldom  given  for  above-average  performance  and  for  purposes  of  retention.  Promotions  are  primarily  based 
on  waiting  for  the  requisite  age  and  then  being  promoted  along  with  poorer  performers,  For  example,  in  the 
December  1965  promotion  to  Major  in  the  Air  Force,  only  13  per  cent  of  all  promotions  were  based  in  any 
way  on  above-average  performance.  The  remainder,  or  98.7  per  cent  of  the  officers  promoted,  were  treated 
as  if  they  were  of  equal  performance  and  were  promoted  after  roughly  the  same  number  of  years  of 
service.*  Quite  obviously,  many  officers  among  the  98.7  per  cent  had  superior  performance  records  and 
tremendous  potential  for  further  development,  while  in  the  same  group  many  officers  had  below-average 
records  and  low  potential  for  development.  There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  young  and  highly  trained 
men  as  to  be  told  that  they  must  wait  and  be  promoted  with  “the  herd.”  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  current 
policies  implicitly  say  to  highly  qualified  young  men.  Naturally,  they  won’t  stay  and  they  don't  stay.  For 
example,  the  retention  rate  of  enlisted  personnel  after  completing  four  years  in  1964  was  1.1  per  cent  for 
those  with  the  rank  of  H-3  (Airman  First  Class)  and  33  per  cent  for  those  with  the  rank  of  E-4  (Staff 
Sergeant).1 1  A  similar  pattern  emerges  when  comparing  officers  with  more  advanced  degrees  in  skill  areas 
in  short  supply  and  officers  with  baccalaureate  degrees  in  academic  disciplines  which  were  in  ample  supply. 


For  example,  an  officer  of  •U  year*  of  age,  who  is  a  Lt  Colonel  earning  $30,000  base  pay,  who  h-s 
a  remaining  life  expectancy  of  25  years,  and  who  receives  a  base  pay  increase  of  5.2  per  cent,  or  $520,  will 
receive  a  compensation  increase  oi  25  pe;  cent,  or  $2,52?, “’5  r  $520  ♦  19  $160 


n-  1  (14.05) 

(The  above  calculation  considered  only  basic  pay  and  retirement  and  thus  did  not  include  other  benefits.) 

The  causal  relation  may  have  been  reversed:  Promotions  may  have  been  rtiven  to  enlisted  personnel 
becauae  they  expressed  a  des.re  for  a  career  ar.d  not  because  of  higher  achiever, lent  ievels. 

*  Ed.  Nett-Although  the  stutement  here  is  generally  correct#  it  is  somewhat  misleading  since  those  passed 
over  for  promotion  to  major  tended  toward  the  lower  end  of  performance  distribution  as  measured  by  effectiveness 
reports. 
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When  men  who  are  highly  (rained  and  educated  leave  because  of  essentially  no  opportunity  and  no 
promotion,  the  Services  must  maintai  ■  a  larger  training  and  education  program  for  less  capable  personnel.  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  what  tremendous  losses  are  sustained  by  such  personnel  policies,  but  the  combination  of 
existing  compensation  and  promotional  policies  must  cause  at  least  a  6  per  cent  wastage  in  DoD  manpower 
resources.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  roughly  S2  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  it  is  closer  to  $5  billion. 

Fourth,  awards  and  rpcciJ  recognition  motivate  people  to  higher  performance  levels.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  pat  on  the  back,  public  recognition,  and  medals  for  retaining  and  motivating  personnel 
Even  the  seemingly  insignificant  addition  of  lightning  bolts  for  the  visors  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  gave 
outward  recognition  of  the  officer's  high  status  and  probably  increased  his  motivation.  Commendably,  each 
Service  uses  this  policy  tool  very  effectively. 

Fifth,  assignment  policies  can  and  do  have  an  impact  on  attracting,  retaining,  and  motivating  skilled 
personnel.  In  the  civilian  economy,  individuals  specialize  early  in  their  careers  and  then  broaden  themselves 
for  additional  levels  of  responsibility.  Among  enlisted  and  Civil  Service  personnel,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  essentially  the  same  thing.  But  this  is  not  followed  with  officers.  Officers  are  routed  at  2-  to 
4-year  intervals  into  and  out  of  specialties  and  occupation  groups.  Although  each  Service  attempts  to 
develop  some  career  patterns,  their  efforts  are  either  ineffective  or  are  ignored  in  actual  assignments.  For 
example,  an  officer  may  fly  for  one  tour,  then  be  an  academic  instructor,  then  a  management  analyst,  and 
then  return  to  the  cockpit.  Each  job  requires  on-the-job  training  and  may  mean  the  equivalent  of  a  1-year 
loss  for  each  3  years  assigned  to  each  new  occupation.  This  approach  is  frequently  rationalized  because  of 
die  need  to  prepare  all  officers  for  general  officer  responsibilities  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  .03  per  cent 
can  be  general  officers  at  any  onr  time.  Or,  a  loose  career  ladder  is  mainuined  to  allow  older  personnel  no 
longer  suitable  for  flying  or  combat  jobs  to  move  into  a  “desk  job."  Of  course,  the  preparations  and 
execution  of  a  war  require  flexibility,  but  the  current  assignment  policies  appear  unduly  flexible  and 
intolerably  wasteful.  The  education  and  experience  patterns  of  general  officers  could  include  earlier 
specialization  with  broadening  responsibilities  later  in  a  career,  as  occurs  with  many  top  executives  in 
industry.  Flying  personnel  could  be  given  a  career  pattern  which  includes  only  flying  with  the  flexibility 
that  pilots  could  leave  with  reduced  retirement  benefits  or  a  lump  sum  payment  after,  say,  10  or  IS  years. 
If  the  airlines  are  an  example,  pilots  in  nonfighter  aircraft  can  have  successful  careers  through  at  least  20  or 
more  years.  Fighter  aircraft  may  require  the  faster  reflexes  of  youth  and,  therefore,  fighter  pilots  should  be 
considered  for  transfer  to  bombers  or  cargo-cariying  aircraft  later  in  their  careers. 

The  great  advances  in  technology  now  affecting  the  Department  of  Defense  make  it  folly  to  ignore 
specialization  among  ail  personnel.  If  ignored,  then  the  substitution  of  civilian  personnel  in  the  place  of 
military  personnel  should  and  must  be  considered  as  a  desirable  alternative  in  all  but  direct  combat-type 
jobs. 


While  it  is  easy  to  identify  problems,  and  obviously  wasteful  policies,  it  is  much  harder  to  correct 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulties.  But  it  is  not  always  clear  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Conceptually,  it  is  possible  to  define  a  personnel  type  (e.g.,  a  man  who  is  an  experienced  comptroller 
with  more  than  one  year's  experience,  is  a  non-rated  company-grade  officer,  and  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
business)  and  trace  his  movement  in  the  personnel  system,  given  current  policies. 12  This  can  be  followed  by 


1  2  •• 

See  [Vie  developments  at  the  Personnel  Research  Labor* ;ory.  The  Laboratory  has  successfully  applied 
a  useful  flow  simulation  technique  (modified  Markov  chain)  to  the  Air  Force  officer  force  in  some  recent  research 
efforts. 
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simulating  the  modification  of  personnel  policies  (e.g,,  compensation  system  based  on  additional  pay  for 
higher  skill  and  educational  levels  and  a  promotion  system  based  on  performance)  in  order  lo  calculate  the 
likely  changes  in  the  actions  of  each  personnel  type.  Then  the  cost  stream  for  each  personnel  type  under 
alt  rmative  personnel  policies  should  be  determined.  Thereby,  least-cost  policy  options  can  be  isolated  for 
the  Jecision-maker. 

To  carry  this  approach  further,  change*  in  requirsminU  for  each  personnel  type  can  be  simulated  in 
relationship  to  the  needs  for  manning  weapons  systems  and  other  military  jobs.  Again,  cost  streams  must  be 
attached  to  alternative  mixes  of  personnel  types.  Similarly,  alternative  requirements  can  be  evaluated.  In 
the  final  step,  simulation  of  various  personnel  types  can  be  made  on  the  requirement  vide  as  weD,  with  the 
ultimate  matching  of  requirements  (demand)  and  personnel  flows  (supply).  The  decision-maker  can 
intuitively  add  factor*  not  already  considered  and  then  make  i  selection  of  the  mix  of  personnel  policies 
and  a  statement  of  requirements  at  or  near  the  lowest  costs.  This  type  of  model,  or  more  correctly,  family 
of  models  offers  a  tremendous  potential  for  greatly  improving  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  and  manpower 
management,  and  at  leu  cost. 

The  creation  of  these  models  and  the  development  of  other  research  projects  discussed  above  will  not 
be  an  easy  task.  Moreover,  it  will  require  improvement  in  the  operation  of  manpower  research  and 
development  activities  within  each  Service. 

To  be  most  effective,  applied  research  is  best  performed  under  special  environmental  conditions. 
These  are:  semi-isolation  from  operating  organizations;  latitude  to  initiate  projects  as  well  as  to  perform 
assigned  research  projects;  and  acccu  to  the  highest  levels  in  each  Service  (Deputy  Chief  and  Chief  of  Staffs, 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  Secretaries  of  each  Service  and  DoD).  Basic  research  is  ideally  conducted  in  an 
academic  environment  with  its  associated  freedom  and  inquiring  atmosphere.  DoD  should  include  grants  to 
the  academic  community  to  foster  this  type  of  research. 

Applied  research  can  be  performed  in  essentially  three  environments:  academic  community, 
consulting  organizations,  and  in-house  applied  research  centers.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  each  should  be 
used  by  DoD.  There  should  be  more  contact  with  competent  professors  in  civilian  universities,  and  more 
contracts  should  be  let  to  these  agencies.  Consulting  groups,  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation  for  the  Air 
Force,  provide  a  valuable  and  indispensable  bridge  between  the  academic  community  and  each  Service,  as 
well  as  generating  imaginative  approaches  to  resolving  old  problems. 

In-house  research  efforts  are  particularly  important  in  developing  new  systems  for  personnel 
management  and  recommending  policy  changes.  The  conceptual  development  of  the  personnel  management 
model  and  the  development  of  occupational  analysis  at  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  are  two  very 
good  examples. 

Although  research  efforts  are  not  built  overnight,  now  is  the  time  to  start.  Competent  researchers  are 
hard  to  find,  and,  unfortunately,  the  Services  have  deluded  themselves  into  thinking  they  can  have  a 
research  effort  in-house  merely  by  reorganizing  and  labeling  new  jobs  as  research  positions.  It  is  time  that 
the  Services  reduce  the  detrimental  fragmentation  of  their  efforts  and  further  isolate  research  centers  from 
the  day-to-day  demands  of  military  operations. 

Improvement  in  applied  research  and  development  will  require  the  integration  of  diverse  data  sources. 
A  fruitful  starting  point  can  be  the  integration  of  all  costs,  personnel,  manpower,  training,  education, 
pre-accession,  ROTC,  retirement,  and  Reserve  data  files  which  already  exist.  Computer  facilities  set  aside 
for  manpower  analysis  may  need  to  be  expanded  in  each  of  the  Services,  As  in  the  past,  the  Services  will 
want  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  each  serviceman's  personnel  records. 


In  the  Air  Force,  the  Personnel  Reiearch  Laboratory  ii  the  focal  point  of  personnel  and  manpower 
applied  research.  It  will  need  far  more  support  than  it  is  now  receiving  to  match  the  challenge  of  the  1960'i 
and  1970's.  Also  the  Laboratory  needs  to  increase  its  ties  with  all  relevant  disciplines,  including  economics, 
in  the  academic  community  (including  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  Air  University).  One  approach  is  to 
reserve  manpower  spaces  at  the  Laboratory  for  visiting  researchers  from  academic  life  for  part  or  aU  of  a 
year,  Also,  consultants  could  be  budgeted  to  work  on  special  problems.  In  addition,  it  may  be  useful  to 
have  biannual  symposia  on  Ait  Force  and  DoD  Manpower  research. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  ON  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


John  M.  Leiman 

California  State  Collette  at  Los  Angeles 


When  one  look*  at  the  voluminous  literature,  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  area  of  cumputer  and  information  management  development'! 
in  the  last  ten  year*  and,  on  the  other  hand  in  the  area  of  personnel 
management  systems  development  and  use  in  the  las!  25  years  it 
teems  obvious  that  the  impact  of  the  first  upon  the  second  has  been 
and  wiil  continue  io  be  tremendous  indeed.  Mos'  of  you  v/j)l  agree 
with  what  I  have  said  so  far,  You  may  not  agree  with  the  rest  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  believe  that  computers  can  and  will  replace  and 
do  better  and  cheaper  the  current  functions  of  most  personnel  staffs. 
The  grim  specter  often  raised  of  the  management  of  men  by 
machines,  untouched  by  human  hands,  is  not  so  grim  because  it 
would  likely  be  an  improvement  over  most  perv.'nnel  management 
systems  now  existent.  If  the  only  hope,  or  the  only  danger,  is 
automation  of  current  functions,  then  my  advice  to  personnel 
managers  is  to  find  an  interesting  hubby,  for  machines  will  put  them 
ouf  of  business.  But  I  think  that  this  replacement  of  man  by  machines  in  this  respect  has  been  thus  far.  and 
will  continue  to  be,  only  a  superficial  Impact,  for  it  does  not  in  itself  cnange  any  of  the  basic  concepts  or 
solve  any  of  (he  fundamental  problems  of  personnel  management. 

■ 

It  is  also  obvious  to  me  that  the  use  of  computers  and  associated  technology  as  tools  in  traditional 
personnel  selection  research  and  development,  while  of  considerable  use,  will  not  have  any  basic  impact  on 
personnel  management.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  thtse  two  impacts  since  I  think  they  are  salutnry,  but 
on  looking  at  some  of  the  more  fundamental  objectives  of  personnel  management  I  see,  if  anything,  a 
worsening  condition.  I  think  at  least  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  personnel  management 
systems  is  that  they  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  Great  Society,  and  I  was  gratified  to  hear  Dr.  Dailey 
give  us  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary's  definition.  I  am  also  gratified  to  know  that  the 
Secretary's  definition  agrees  with  the  aim  of  governments  set  forth  in  a  document  of  some  years  standing, 
the  one  I  have  taken  as  my  text  for  this  paper.  I  believe  that  the  really  important  impact  of  computers  on 
Manpower  Utilization  Systems  can  be  the  realization  of  the  truths  held  to  be  self-evident  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  familiar,  if  often  ignored,  lines  from  that  document. 

“We  hold  there  truths  to  be  celf-evldcnt,  that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  that  they  arc  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  t  ile.  I  iherly  and  the  imrim  of 
Happiness,  Thai  to  secure  these  rights,  (lovcrmncnls  are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving  ihcii  tun 
powers  from  Use  consent  of  the  governed." 

Governments  are  social  systems,  and  their  primary  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  men. 
Personnel  management  systems  also  exist  for  the  main  purpose  of  regulating  the  behavior  of  men.  The 
question  is:  Do  current  personnel  management  systems  have  as  their  main  purpose  the  regulation  of  the 
behavior  of  men  to  the  end  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  are  secured  .'  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 


this  quotum,  in  (hit  country  today,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  systems,  ii  no.  I  believe  that  the  real 
impact  of  computers  on  personnel  management  systems  is  that  they  will  make  II  possible  to  bring  about  the 
development  and  use  of  systems  which  will  more  surely  guarantee  to  all  men  the  right  to  a  useful  place  in 
society-thc  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  anticipation  of  those  who  might  want  to  question  the  assumption  that  the  aim  lust  quoted  Is 
indeed  ihe  main  and  rightful  purpose  of  personnel  management  systems  on  whatever  grounds,  let  me  simply 
challenge  them  to  argue  pubiictily,  on  moral  or  any  other  grounds,  that  there  is  a  better  fundamental  aim 
of  governments  or  of  personnel  management  systems. 

Let  me  also  say  that  we  know  that  men  are  not  really  created  equal  as  Is  slated  in  (he  quotation,  but  I 
think  it  U  a  fair  interpretation  that  the  equality  must  refer  to  equality  before  the  law  w  before  tire  social 
systems  that  have  been  instituted  among  men;  in  other  words,  equality  of  opportunity  to  pursue  happiness 
and  to  live  at  liberty. 

Most  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  Ihe  question  of  equal  opportunity  is  often  interpreted  as  differences 
in  the  degree  to  which  men  exert  themselves  in  explol ration  ot  their  opportunities.  I  wilt  net  argue  that  all 
men  should  be  equally  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  their  rights,  for  men  do  differ  in  their  native  abilities,  but 
(  will  argue  that  the  diffcicnces,  that  1  will  discuss  below,  are  just  too  great  to  be  Ihe  result  of  differences  in 
energy  of  pursuit  or  native  ability.  They  sre  rather  the  results  of  personnel  management  systems,  and  oilier 
social  systems,  that  do  not  place  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  all  paramount  In  their  aims. 

Let  me  cite  some  statistics  that  illustrate  the  differences.  The  lowest  one-tenth  or  the  spending  units 
(families  and  single  persons  living  in  separate  households)  In  the  United  States  receive  I  per  cent  of  the  total 
personal  annual  income,  while  the  upper  one-tenth  receive  28  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  This  means  that 
some  6,000,000  families  get  28  times  as  much,  on  the  average,  as  6,000,000  others;  if  one  considers  more 
extreme  samples,  the  3,000,000  in  the  top  5  per  cent  receive  more  than  40  times  as  much,  on  the  average 
per  year,  as  those  in  the  lowest  10  per  cent.  And  this  is  only  in  terms  of  annual  dollar  income.  The 
discrepancy  is  even  greater  when  one  considers  the  degree  to  which  men  of  these  extreme  classes  have 
succeeded  in  the  pursuit  of  total  material  wealth  ( I ). 

The  recent  minimum  wage  law  raises  the  number  of  those  who  are  covered  to  about  30,000.000 
workers.  If  one  remembers  that  the  labor  force  in  the  United  States  is  now  about  75,000,000,  one  can  »sk 
why  are  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws?  Why  not  everyone?  Does 
this  look  like  equality  of  opportunity? 

Of  Ihe  some  75,000,000  members  in  the  labor  force,  fewer  than  30,000,000  are  members  of  labor 
unions,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  work  at  or  below  the  minimum  legal  wage.  This  is 
not  because  45,000,000  employed  persons  arc  professional,  managerial,  or  proprietory  workers,  tor  only 
some  2S  per  cent  of  Ihe  labor  force  is  so  classified.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  workers  do  in  fact 
work  for  less  than  ihe  minimum  wage,  but  a  little  arithmetic  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  Statistics! 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  number  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
million.  One  may  ask:  Why  is  this?  Are  some  Jobs  just  not  worth  any  more,  or  Is  it  because  our  social 
systems  are  not  really  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  men  are  entitled  to  any  equal  opportunity? 

I  would  like  to  cite  just  one  more  piece  of  evidence  before  I  go  on  to  a  discussion  of  what  might  be 
done  about  the  rather  grim  picture  I  have  drawn.  One  need  only  spend  some  small  amount  of  lime  in  the 
vast  slums  of  our  great  cities,  or  in  the  itinerant  worker  camps  of  some  of  Ihe  most  productive  agricultural 
areas  of  the  nation,  or  In  the  deep  south  or  the  southwest  to  realize  the  abject  lack  of  hope  for  a  decent  life 
that  is  the  lot  of  about  $0,000,000  of  our  Citizens-onc-  fourth  of  our  people  (2). 
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We  live  in  a  very  affluent  society,  Our  total  personal  income  approach*!  $600,000,000,000  annually, 
and  (hit  represents  an  averafe  income  of  about  $3,000  per  yea.  for  each  of  the  tome  200,000,000  people. 
Yet  the  50,000,000  who  are  estimated  to  live  In  poverty  receive  an  average  of  only  about  $700  per  year.  By 
Contrail  the  50,000,000  people  who  are  mott  affluent  receive  an  average  of  about  $6,000  per  year,  it  it 
realty  neceuary  that  there  be  this  wide  difference?  Does  the  difference  repreient  just  differences  in  native 
ability  or  the  energy  with  which  people  pursue  their  opportunities?  Can  it  not  be  the  result  af  out 
personnel  management  systems  and  other  social  systems  that  do  in  fact  operate  to  prevent  equal 
opportunities  for  all? 

t  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  what,  if  anything,  may  be  done  about  the  existent 
inequities  in  the  degree  to  which  men  have  been  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  “goodies'’  of  life.  1  do  not 
want  to  argue  for  a  strictly  equalitarian  society  for,  because  men  are  different  in  their  capabilities,  some 
must  be  more  successful  than  others  in  the  pursuit  of  those  things  which  bring  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
to  our  lives.  But  the  differences  between  the  high  and  the  low  are  just  too  great.  At  first  glance  (he  simplest 
solution  might  seem  to  be  that  we  take  from  the  rich  and  successful  and  give  to  the  poor  and  the 
unsuccessful.  That  is  just  the  solution  that  we  have  been  trying  for  the  last  several  years  in  our  federal, 
state,  and  local  welfare  programs.  Yet  these  programs,  while  they  probably  prevent  starvation  and  stave  off 
revolution,  are  generally  conceded  to  be  failures  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  nothing  more  than  a 
stopgap  solution.  Indeed  we  know  that  there  is  growing  among  many  of  our  poor  a  culture  of  poverty.  We 
are  in  the  third  generation  of  this  in  many  of  our  city  slums.  Welfare  and  charity  are  doubly  defeating,  for 
they  do  not  provide  the  means  for  the  recipients  to  improve  their  state,  and  they  create  resentment  into  the 
bargain. 

it  has  been  suggested  that  we  institute  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  for  every  one,  or  that  we 
provide  for  a  “negative  income  tax,"  1  think  such  an  arrangement  would  be  far  better  than  our  current 
welfare  programs  and  might  be  even  less  expensive,  but  1  do  not  think  it  would  solve  the  problem,  for  the 
one  neceuary  thing  to  lift  people  above  the  state  of  poverty  is  that  they  be  made  to  feci  that  they  do 
belong  to  the  society,  and  that  they  do  contribute  to  it.  This  means,  in  our  culture,  that  they  have  a  job-a 
real  job,  not  one  Out  is  welfare  or  charity  in  disguise.  I  believe  Out  nothing  short  of  a  society  in  which 
suitable  jobs  are  available  for  all  will  serve  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  men.  This  situation  should  be  of 
concern  to  us  all  in  our  roles  as  citizens  and  human  beings.  It  should  be  of  particular  interesi  to  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  development  and  use  of  personnel  management  systems.  I  think  the  kind  of 
systems  we  now  use  are  failures,  and  I  think  they  are  failures  because  wt  have  given  blind  allegiance  to  a 
doctrine  of  selection  rather  than  a  doctrine  of  classification.  By  a  doctrine  of  selection  I  simply  mean  that 
we  determine  how  many  jobs  a  particular  system  needs  and  then  line  up  the  available  men  in  an  order  we 
believe  relevant  to  their  ability  to  perform  the  job.  We  then  simply  take  from  the  top  of  the  list  and  throw 
away  those  we  do  not  need.  Of  course,  the  process  is  repealed  many  limes,  but  the  same  people  tend  to  be¬ 
at  the  bottom  of  every  list.  They  are  the  breadwinners  of  the  SO.OCJ.OOO  poverty-stricken  people  of  the 
nation.  For  the  most  part  they  are  not  very  capable  people.  We  a!>  know  they  are  in  general,  poorly 
educated,  poorly  adjusted,  unskilled,  old,  and  unhealthy,  or  the  offspring  of  such  people,  for  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  pour.  But  they  do  have  some  capabilities,  and  we  must  use  their  capabilities  even 
though  it  may  reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  production  systems. 

Personnel  management  systems  dedicated  to  the  selection  doctrine  might  not  he  so  bad  if  the  basis  of 
selection  were  a  consistent  one.  All  too  often,  however,  men  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  ot  the  lists  because  of 
such  immaterial  things  as  color  of  skin,  religion,  »x,  or  just  the  whim  of  some  administrator.  Like  success, 
nothing  fails  like  failure,  and  one  slip  often  means  the  end.  And  there  is  no  recourse  lor  most  men.  since 
not  to  employ  is  the  prerogative  solely  of  the  employer.  In  short,  the  selection  doctrine  means  that  men  are 
to  be  engineered  to  fit  jobs. 


There  ii  an  aiurmiiv*  docinne-wttit  t  refitted  to  earlier « i  doctrine  of  classification,  Under  such  t 
doctrine  the  suppi y  of  men  ii  classified  according  to  their  capabilities  end  potential  capabilities.  Job s  1 1* 
engintered  to  fit  the  supply  of  men.  The  system  it  made  to  serve  men  rather  than  men  made  to  serve  the 
system. 

There  are  some  diffculUet  in  making  s  change  from  personnel  management  systems  dedicated  to 
selection  to  systems  dedicated  to  da&fkadan,  All  changes  in  doctrines  or  customs  of  long  standing  have 
‘tteo  fundamental  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  personnel  management  systems  are  no  exception  to  this 
principle.  One  of  the  problems  is  i  technical  one  or  simply  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  devise  better 
solutions.  The  second  kind  of  problem  it  how  to  find  the  rsaoire  to  implement  the  improved  solution  on «e 
it  it  known.  The  ttofinttion  often  grows  e  tilde  fuuy,  for  the  problem  of  how  to  find  financial  and  other 
kinds  of  support  for  the  search  for  a  better  technology  it  more  like  the  problem  of  imptemeattikwt  than  it 
is  like  the  problem  of  the  search  for  new  knowledge, 

In  order  to  change  to  a  doctrine  of  dastifkelion,  we  need  capability  in  four  areas.  (I)  The  ability  to 
classify  men  according  to  their  potential  for  futurr  Job  performance;  (2)  The  ability  to  engineer  new  jobs 
and  reengineer  old  jobs  so  that  they  fit  the  capabilities  of  man;  (3)  The  ability  to  match  men  to  Jobs  so 
that  no  men  are  left  over  and  no  jobs  are  unfilled;  (4)  The  ability  to  conttoi  the  creation  of  new  jobs  and 
the  discarding  of  old  ones  so  that  Use  supply  of  men  and  Jobs  does  not  get  out  of  balance.  This  last  may  also 
imply  the  ability  and  responsibility  to  train  and  retrain  men  before  new  Jobs  are  created  or  old  Jobs 
discarded.  The  first  three  arc  concerned  with  technology;  the  last  is  ■  problem  of  implementation. 

The  first  area  is  comprised  of  an  old  familiar  set  of  problems.  They  are  the  problems  of  predicting 
future  job  performance.  For  formal  criteria  such  as  success  in  cducaiioitai  and  training  programs,  we  have 
achieved  validity  coefficients  in  the  sixties  pretty  consistently  since  World  War  II,  and  we  have  not.  in  the 
last  25  years,  improved  this  very  much  despite  a  very  considerable  effort.  Factor  analysis  and  other 
sophisticated  statistical  techniques  have  been  employed.  Some  very  powerful  computational  procedures 
have  been  used.  We  have  expanded  the  scope  of  psychometric  devices;  that  is,  tests  are  available  for  a  much 
larger  set  of  Jobs  than  was  the  case  a  few  yean  ago.  Valiant  efforts  to  develop  n on-cognitive  type  tests  have 
been  made.  We  have  automated  the  test  scoring  process  and  have  even  begun  to  automite  some  of  our 
administrative  procedures.  And  yet,  validity  coefficient?  have  not  changed  significantly.  1  would  not  argue 
that  we  should  stop  working  for  improveminu  in  this  area,  but  rather  that  the  change  to  a  classification 
doctrine  does  not  depend  on  such  improvement  We  should  use  more  extensively  the  capability  that  we 
have,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  large  majority  of  the  working  force  is  not  selected  on  the  basis 
of  psychometric  tests.  The  technology  in  this  arts  may  not  be  as  good  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but  we  do 
now  classify  men  ir.  'regard  to  future  Job  performance.  The  current  technology  if  good  enough  for  a 
classification  doctrine  if  we  Just  use  it 

The  second  problem  arts.  Job  engineering,  is  also  an  old  familiar  one.  Charles  Babbage  who  invented 
the  forerunner  of  the  electronic  computer  in  the  early  1800’t  wrote  a  paper  on  Job  analysis  as  far  back  a* 
1832  (3).  In  fact,  Babbage's  discussion  of  an  sfficisnl  way  to  manufacture  pint  sounds  much  like  some  of 
the  work  in  job  analysis  done  today.  It  has  been  only  recently,  however,  that  human  engineering  has  hsd 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  design  of  equipment  with  the  capabilities  and  welfare  of  operators  in  mind. 

There  remain  a  (rest  many  unsolved  problems  in  job  engineering  despite  very  great  prog/eu  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  But  like  the  prediction  of  job  performance,  wc  engineer  jobs  everydsy ;  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  do  it  as  well  as  we  know  how,  or  aa  well  as  we  would  like  to,  need  be  no  deterrent  to  the  adoption 
of  a  classification  doctrine  in  the  use  of  men. 

The  third  problem  area,  that  of  matching  men  to  jobs,  is  also  an  old  familiar  one.  However,  very  little 
work  of  a  scientific  nature  was  attempted  until  just  a  few  yean  ago.  This  is  probably  because  the 
computation  problems  involved  are  of  such  s  nature  that  one  could  not  hope  to  solve  such  problems 
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fomtalfy  for  more  than  just  a  few  men  and  a  few  jobs  without  the  aid  of  a  couipuuii,  in  fact,  direct 
solutions  for  more  than  about  one  thousand  men  and  one  thousand  job*  tax  modern-day  computer!. 
Fortunately,  v  od  approximation  procedures  art  available  that  are  well  within  the  capability  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  present-day  machines,  1  do  not  know  how  feasible  It  would  be  to  develop  a  reasonably  good 
solution  for  the  working  force  and  jobs  in  the  United  States  today,  but  a  modest  effort  should  produce 
such  a  solution. 

The  fourth  problem  ires,  the  ability  to  control  the  creation  and  discarding  of  jobs  and  to  train  and 
retrain  men,  so  that  a  nun-job  match  on  a  local  as  weB  as  a  national  scale  is  feasible,  is  a  far  more  difficult 
task.  There  are  two  main  difficulties,  and  both  involve  customs  and  doctrines  and  even  legal  codes  which 
have  become  outmoded  by  circumstances.  These  difficulties  do  not  require  any  technical  breakthroughs  for 
their  resolution  unless  one  considers  that  technical  developments  are  requited  to  show  us  how  to  make 
changes  in  long  established  customs. 

The  first  difficulty  Is  in  the  tacit  assumption,  embedded  in  the  selection  doctrine  of  manpower 
utilization,  that  men  can  and  will  perform,  given  the  proper  motivation,  any  job  that  is  created,  and  that 
they  can  and  will  learn  to  perform  a  new  job  if  their  old  job  is  discarded  by  technical  progress  or  for  any 
other  reason.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  men  will  change  themselves  to  fit  the  society.  The  existence  of  the 
50,000,000  people  who  live  in  poverty  and  the  enormous  welfare  programs  in  this  country,  however,  are 
testimonies  to  the  fact  that  many  men  have  not  acquired  the  skills  required  by  the  jobs  that  the  society  has 
created.  One  may  argu  i  that  it  ia  simply  a  matter  of  motivation,  that  the  men  and  women  who  do  not  have 
jobs  or  a  place  of  dign  ty  in  the  society  art  in  such  a  state  simply  because  they  do  not  try  hard  enough.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  true.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  people  would 
much  prefer  to  work  and  earn  a  place  of  dignity  in  the  society  if  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so  were 
provided  them.  We  have  in  this  nation  our  share  of  geniuses,  but  we  also  have  our  share  of  the  other  end  of 
the  seek,  and  I  see  no  practical  way  to  change  this.  I  tee  no  way  to  secute  the  right  of  all  men  to  an  equal 
opportunity  for  a  life  of  dignity  if  we  continue  to  engineer  jobs  without  regard  to  the  entire  range  of 
abilities  that  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  pool  of  men  available  to  nil  the  jobs. 

The  second  difficulty  Is  just  the  problem  of  how  to  control  the  creation  and  elimination  of  jobs  so 
that  the  total  flu  reasonably  well  the  available  pool  of  the  abilities  of  men.  We  know  enough  to  describe  the 
totality  of  work  with  retpect  to  both  quality  and  quantity  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the 
manpower  pool.  We  know  enough  to  be  able  to  prefect  this  for  several  years  into  the  future.  We  have  the 
technology  to  design  systems  such  that  the  work  of  men  associated  with  the  systems  will  result  in  efficient 
operation  without  undue  stress  upon  the  worker.  We  alto  have  the  technology  to  match  men  to  jobs  so  that 
few  jobs  need  be  unfilled.  I  think  we  have  the  technology  to  do  ail  these  things  without  an  undue  strain  on 
the  efficiency  of  our  production  systems. 

The  question  is,  Why  do  we  not  do  it?  Why  do  we  have  50,000,000  people  who  do  not  share  in  the 
afflucncy  of  the  nation?  I  think  the  answer  is  that  we  do  not  r.ike  use  of  the  technology  that  we  have,  and 
in  particular,  we  do  not  have  the  means  to  control  either  men  or  jobs  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  cither-be 
the  surplus  one  of  quality  or  quantity.  In  the  put,  the  problem  of  imbalance  between  men  and  jobs  has 
seemed  to  have  been  solved  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Perhaps  a  job  surplus  has  been  solved  in  this 
manner,  for  unfilled  jobs  are  soon  modified  or  else  the  incentives  to  Till  them  are  modified.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  jobs  are  critical  they  do  get  filled.  The  other  surplus,  that  of  mote  men  than  jobs,  is  not  so  easy 
to  remedy.  The  result,  if  the  latter  condition  persists,  is  that  the  unemployed  people  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty.  It  is  often  argued  that  unemployment  is  structural  in  nature;  that  is,  that  there  is  not  a  shortage 
of  jobs  in  the  aggregate,  just  that  the  men  who  do  not  have  jobs  do  not  have  the  skills  to  perform  the  jobs 
that  are  available.  On  this  assumption,  we  have  in  tire  last  few  years,  at  all  levels  of  government,  instituted  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  that  will  upgrade  the  (kills  of  the  unemployed  so  that  they  can  perform  the 
unfilled  jobs.  These  programs  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  5C,  J00, 000  people  who  live  in  poverty.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  not  very  trainable;  even  if  we  do  succeed  in  training  them,  the  new  jobs  they  can 
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aspire  to  are  already  filled  by  marginal  people.  The  result  m-v  be  some  mobility  within  the  ;anks  of  the 
poverty-stricken  without  much  change  in  the  aggregate  nu. 

A  basic  philosophy  of  the  selection  doctrine  in  wci  utilization  is  that  men  who  a.e  at  the 

bottom  of  everyone's  list  will  somehow  raise  themselves  n n  the  scale  of  ability  to  perform.  The  lists 
are  crowded  at  the  bottom  hey  ate  also  crowded  near  the  bou 

We  have  only  become  interested  in  those  on  the  bottom  of  the  lists  in  the  last  twenty  or  thii'y  years. 
This  is  probably  because  the  selection  doctrine  includes  rather  small  concern  for  a  man’s  ■•  snare  if  we 
cannot  use  him  in  one  of  our  established  jobs.  Not  only  do  we  throw  people  away,  we  largely  put  them  out 
of  our  minds  and  off  our  conscience  cj  well.  But  we  do  exploit  them.  Almost  all  the  necessities  of  life  cost 
more  in  an  absolute  as  well  as  a  relative  sense  for  the  people  who  live  in  poverty.  Rems  are  high*r.  Food  is 
higher.  Similarly,  the  public  services  provided  are  of  lesser  quality.  In  fact,  the  very  things  that 
poverty-stricken  people  need  most-their  right  to  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  affluency  of  die 
society-are  denied  them.  This  is  all,  1  think,  a  part  as  well  as  a  consequ  ce  of  the  selection  doctrine  in  the 
use  of  men. 

A  classification  doctrine  would  guarantee  to  all  men  an  opporti  iity  to  work  at  a  job  with  dignity.  It 
would  not  prevent  efforts  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  men,  but  if  that  failed,  as  it  has  failed  in  the  past,  then  it 
would  control  the  jobs  so  that  all  men  would  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  one.  1  do  not  know  how  we 
can  make  the  necessary  changes  in  customs  and  beliefs  or  how  we  can  circumvent  the  special  interests  that 
would  be  necessary  to  institute  the  new  doctrine.  I  am  convinced  the;  we  have  the  technology,  and  that  we 
can  afford  the  cost  in  efficiency,  if  there  be  a  cost,  to  bring  about  the  change. 

Such  a  change  in  doctrine  in  the  utilization  of  manpower  will  require  an  enormous  capability  to 
manage  information.  Computer  systems  will  provide  this  capability.  I  think  that  the  real  impact  of 
computers  on  personnel  management  is  not  that  they  will  be  of  great  service  in  furthering  technical 
developments  in  our  ability  to  predict  future  job  performance,  to  do  a  better  job  in  job  engineering  or  even 
in  the  process  of  matching  men  to  jobs,  although  they  have  added  and  will  continue  to  add  a  great  deal  to 
our  capability  in  this  respect.  Rather,  I  think  that  the  really  important  impact  of  computers  will  be  that 
they  provide  a  necessary  capability  for  us  to  implement  a  change  from  a  selection  doctrine  in  manpower 
utilization  to  a  classification  doctrine.  Computer  technology  and  use  is  not  a  sufficient  capability  in  itself; 
we  need  in  addition,  the  courage  and  the  resolve  to  overcome  parochial  interests  and  to  change  customs  and 
practices  of  long  standing. 

It  is  never  very  easy  to  bring  about  change  in  any  form,  and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  effect 
changes  in  social  systems.  We  have  solutions  of  a  sort  to  almost  all  of  our  social  problems.  But  these 
solutions  become  outmoded,  and  while  some  basic  changes  do  come  by  the  long  evolutionaiy  process,  most 
have  occurred  relatively  quickly  and  by  the  relatively  violent  revolutionary  process. 

1  think  that  we  may  have  the  capability  to  implement  by  evolutionary  means  a  system  which  will 
more  surely  secure  the  rights  of  all  men.  If  we  subscribe  to  stated  goals,  and  really  use  machines,  we  might 
someday  arrive  at  the  human  use  of  human  beings.  If  we  do  not  get  on  with  it,  1  fear  it  will  come  about 
despite  us  and  by  violent  means. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 


William  B.  Kieffer 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 


When  I  was  invited  to  speak  before  this  group.  I  accepted  very 
quickly.  You  gentlemen  are  working  in  an  area  in  which  I  have  a 
very  great  interest-an  interest  engendered  from  three  basic  causes: 

First,  1  am  a  user  of  your  product.  Every  day  in  my  business  I 
am  faced  with  the  need  to  make  decisions  and  to  give  advice  on 
problems  and  situations  where  all  of  the  pertinent  basic  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  are  not  clear  and  where  basic 
factors  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  consideration  at  hand  are  just 
not  available.  As  1  hope  to  bring  out  later,  our  effectiveness  in 
managing  our  people  hinges  on  techniques  and  procedures  which 
have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  personnel  research  accomplished 
in  the  past.  We  users  need  your  help. 

Second,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  personnel  research.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  large  resources  in  manpower  and  money  which  the  Air  Force  devotes  to  this  activity,  and  1  feel  the 
need  to  do  my  part  to  assure  that  these  resources  are  expended  wisely  and  to  ends  which  are  useful  in  the 
real  world. 


Third,  I  am  a  human  being  and  have  a  natural  interest  and  curiosity  about  my  own  kind  which 
heightens  my  interest  in  your  work. 

For  these  three  reasons,  then,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  some  of  my  feelings,  beliefs,  and 
attitudes  toward  personnel  research  and  to  make  my  observations  to  a  group  who  are  knowledgeable  and 
will  understand. 


Several  weeks  ago  as  1  began  to  organize  my  thoughts  in  preparation  for  this  talk,  1  found  ihat  they 
were  difficult  for  me  to  articulate.  The  subject  is  complex.  I  found  myself  with  intuitions  which  were 
difficult  to  rationalize.  My  view  of  your  complex  profession  is  necessarily  limited;  my  knowledge, 
incomplete;  and  my  judgment,  fallible.  In  short,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  blind  men 
describing  the  elephant. 

One  of  the  definitions  of  research  is  that  it  is  a  critical  and  exhaustive  investigation  or 
experimentation  hs  ing  for  its  aim  discovery  of  facts  and  their  correct  interpretation.  In  my  experience,  it 
is  much  harder  to  find  a  man  with  the  facts  than  it  is  to  find  a  man  eager  to  interpret  such  facts  as  may  be 
available.  I  continually  find  in  myself  and  others  a  tendency  to  interpret  partial  facts  and  jump  to 
questionable  conclusions. 

My  first  message  to  you,  then,  is  that  1  strongly  feel  the  need  for  many  intelligent,  patient,  thorough, 
and  hard  working  fact-gathers  in  the  personnel  research  community. 


Fratr  Mendel  wu  a  min  willing  to  spend  his  life  In  long,  tedious  experimentation  and  fact-gathering 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  Our  basic  understanding  of  the  laws  of  genetics  grew  from  his  painstaking 
efforts,  and  lie  greatly  enriched  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  life.  But  this  result  only  come  about 
because  he  was  willing  to  spend  the  bulk  of  his  days  performing  painstaking,  repetitive  tasks.  We  need 
people  like  Mendel. 

What  is  the  specific  importance  of  personnel  research  in  the  Air  Force?  It  is  trite  to  say  that  people 
are  our  most  important  resource.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Let  me  talk  a  tittle  about  the  Air  Force  and 
some  of  its  characteristics  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  Air  Force  ptnonnel  officer. 

First,  contrast  this  most  modern  of  fighting  services,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  with  the  lighting 
services  of  ihe  past,  in  the  armies  of  the  past-from  Alexander's  through  Grant's  and  Pershing’s-virtually 
100  per  cent  of  the  members  were  fighting  men.  Only  a  few  basic  skills  were  required.  The  emphasis  was  on 
leadership  and  courage  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Every  cook  and  wagon  driver  was  prepared  to  drop  the 
tools  of  his  support  trade,  pick  up  his  weapons,  and  participate  in  the  fighting.  Logistics  problems  were 
straightforward. 

Contrast  these  organizations  with  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Here  is  the  most  powerful  military 
force  Ihe  world  has  ever  seerwand  yet,  of  its  1.2  million  people  only  2  or  3  per  cent  can  properly  be 
characterized  as  fighting  men.  These  few  are  the  combat  aircrew  members  who  man  our  fighter  and  bomber 
aircraft  These  aircrew  members  would  be  helpless,  however,  without  the  large  numbers  of  support 
personnel  who  set  the  stage  for  their  actions. 

The  multiplicity  of  tasks  performed  by  this  great  force  of  peoplc-and  the  variety  of  skills  which  are 
required  of  them-arc  such  as  to  pose  to  the  Air  Force  problems  in  personnel  planning,  complications  in 
personnel  training,  and  requirements  in  personnel  management  which  are  unprecedented  in  any  present  or 
past  military  organization. 

We  need  jet  pilots  and  master  bikers,  helicopter  mechanics  and  policemen,  bulldozer  operators  and 
teletype  repairmen,  personnel  clerks  and  photo  interpreters,  ordnance  disposal  technicians  and  research  and 
development  specialists,  language  teachers  and  electronic  technicians,  and  so  it  goes. 

I  have  painted  a  picture  of  an  Air  Force  consisting  of  s  vast  number  of  airmen,  officers,  and  civilian 
employees  with  a  great  variety  of  different  skills. 

Let  me  describe  a  second  characteristic  of  the  Air  Force.  Its  requirement  for  people  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  skills  and  locations  changes  radically  and  on  very  short  notice.  These  large-scale  changes  result 
from  changes  in  force  structure  and  in  deployments,  which  in  turn  result  from  a  rapidly  flowering 
technology  and  from  changes  in  the  world’s  international  political  situation  and  in  our  Government's 
evaluation  of  the  threat 

B-47s  give  way  to  &-$&<  and  B-52s;  Snarks  and  Atlases  give  way  to  Minutemen;  bombers  and 
interceptor  squadrons  give  way  to  new  fighter-bomber  squadrons;  forces  shift  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to 
another;  bases  close  and  others  open;  old  communications  systems  and  command  and  control  systems  give 
way  to  new.  DeGaulk  invites  us  out  of  France,  a  crisis  requires  our  presence  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Berlin 
Corridor,  in  Korea,  over  Cuba,  in  the  Congo,  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  people  who  must  respond  to  these  ever-changing  demands.  Man  is  a  tough  and  flexible  creature, 
capable  of  adjusting  to  remarkable  degrees  of  changes  and  of  responding  to  remarkable  challenges. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  limits.  Some  lead  time  is  required  for  training  to  new  equipment  and  new  tasks,  for 
travel,  for  rest  and  recreation,  for  family  care. 
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Wher*  Usd  tin*  U  Inadequate,  w*  pey  in  term*  of  effactiveneas.  It  become*  hi  important  talk  of 
managsmem  to  forecast  and  male*  provttfooj  far  changes  and  to  make  penoonel  plana  which  wilt  permit  ua 
to  accommodate  them  effectively  with  mtohmun  disruption  and  hardahip  among  our  people. 

Now  a  third  and  last  characteristic  before  I  get  to  the  subject  of  penomel  research.  Our  personnel 
force  i*  characterized  by  rapid  turnover.  Three  out  of  four  airmen  who  join  the  Ait  Force  make  their 
contribution  and  depart  within  four  yean.  More  than  half  of  the  officer*  do  the  tame.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  *67  more  than  31  per  cent  of  our  airmen  and  25  per  cent  of  our  officer*  will  have  lea  than  two  yean 
of  arvica.  During  the  cow*  of  the  current  focal  year,  our  roughly  8 SO, 000  mUlUry  personnel  wiB 
experience  almoet  700,000  permanent  change*  of  itiiloo. 

AU  of  this,  the  size  end  variety  of  ikiili,  the  change*  in  force  structure  and  deployments,  and  the 
turnover  within  our  force  means  that  we  mutt  have  the  best  of  leadership-civilian,  officer,  and  NCO 
leadership- wise,  understanding,  knowledgeable,  stable,  flexible,  strong,  and  capable  leader*.  Secondly,  this 
leadership  must  understand  the  human  material  with  which  we  work-men  and  women-and  employ  the  best 
possible  techniques  in  recruiting,  classifying,  training,  assigning,  disciplining,  promoting,  and  otherwise 
manning  their  activities. 

Here  is  where  persoiuie!  ^search  can  and  does  play  an  important  part-a  part  which  is  more  than  ever 
needed-and  where  improvement  in  performance  promises  s  big  psyoff. 

What  do  we  need? 

First,  we  need  improvement  in  recruiting  techniques  to  permit  us  better  to  identify  the  young  men 
most  likely  to  be  productive  in  the  Air  Force  and  better  to  motivate  them  toward  careen  in  the  Air  Force. 

Second,  we  need  better  methods  for  screening  applicants  for  service  as  airman,  officers,  and  civilians 
of  the  Air  Force  in  order  to  identify  and  reject  those  who  do  not  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  the 
Air  Force.  In  this  connection,  of  course,  we  have  developed  through  the  yean  our  qualification  and 
aptitude  tests,  and  we  have  clearly  identified  and  verified  their  validity  in  indicating  the  percentage  chance 
for  success  of  an  individual.  Additionally,  we  have  data  which  makes  it  clear  that  if  a  young  man  is  a  high 
school  graduate  his  chance  for  success  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Air  Force  is  much  greater  than  if  be  is  a 
dropout.  Correspondingly,  we  know  that  a  young  man’s  chance  of  success  u  an  Air  Force  officer  is  better  if 
he  is  a  college  graduate  than  if  he  is  not  Nevertheless,  to  date  our  testa  are  imperfect.  We  know  that  we 
accept  many  who  fail  and  reject  others  who  would  indeed  be  successful,  if  given  the  chance.  The  problem 
of  more  refuted  selection  tests  and  procedures  is  with  us,  and  much  progress  has  yet  to  be  made. 

At  tliis  point  I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  talk  about  the  impact  on  our  work  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  numbers  of  individuals  of  lower  mental  categories  who  are  accepted  into  military 
service.  I  am  sure  thst  none  of  us  would  regard  with  favor  a  program  which  results  inevitably  in  estlistmem 
into  the  Air  Force  large  numbers  of  individuals  who  are  doomed  to  failure.  A  young  man’s  chance  for 
success  in  life  would  likely  be  reduced  rather  than  increased  by  a  short  experience  in  the  Air  Force, 
characterized  by  frustration  and  ending  in  separation  as  unsuitable  or  unfit.  The  challenge  for  us  is  to  find 
means  of  identifying  those  individuals  in  the  lower  mental  categories  who  can  be  made  successful  in  the  Air 
Force  and,  once  they  are  in  the  Air  Force,  to  so  classify,  train,  and  manage  these  people  as  to  give  etch  one 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  in  fact  to  succeed.  This  will  be  no  easy  task. 

Third,  we  need  to  build  on  the  past  and  improve  our  methods  for  classifying  our  new  people  and 
directing  them  into  those  tress  of  Air  Force  activities  where  they  are  likely  to  be  most  productive.  The  old 
“sunine"  tests,  devised  for  aircrew  selection  s  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  convinced  us  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  realize  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  aptitude  tests.  We  have  gone  far  since  those  days,  but  1  am  sure  that 
no  one  thinks  we  are  near  the  end  of  the  road. 
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Fourth,  we  need  research  and  experimentation  'eadinj  to  better  tachniques  for  training  and 
cross-training  of  our  people,  Programmed  learning  technique!  and  the  uaa  of  ttlevjston  and  computer!  in 
education  promile  to  improve  our  effectiveness  i.  raining. 

Fifth,  we  need  better  technique!  and  procedure!  for  evaluating  our  people  touto  identify  those 
most  worthy  for  increased  responsibility  and  promotion  and  to  identify  individual  areas  of  weakness  which 
can  be  addressed  ind  corrected, 

Sixth,  we  need  better  methods  of  forecasting  our  requirements  for  people.  Some  work  has  been 
started  in  this  ares.*  Computers  are  being  used  to  study  force  structure  mode's  which  promise  to  help  us  in 
our  forecasting  and  personnel  planning  tasks.  We  are,  of  count,  only  in  our  infancy  in  the  use  of  this 
technique,  but  certainly,  personnel  planners  of  the  fvure  will  profit  greatly  from  it.  A  difficulty  here,  of 
course,  is  that  of  quantifying  human  emotions  and  predictive  attributes  for  simulation  and/or  costing  on  a 
computer. 

Seventh,  better  systems  are  required  to  match  the  man  in  tha  Air  Force  to  the  job  in  the  Air  Force. 
This  implies  that  we  must  have  detailed  knowledge  of  the  capabilities,  experience,  skills,  and  desires  of  each 
individual  in  the  Air  Force.  Supplemental  to  this  we  must  have  better  and  more  knowledge  of  the  actual 
skills  required. 

Of  obvious  value  is  the  use  of  punch  card  accounting  systems  (PC AM)  and  electronic  date  processing 
systems  (EDP)  to  keep  track  of  these  complex  dau  and  to  present  them  in  ways  useful  to  the  personnel 
manager.  Just  a  few  miles  from  here  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base  is  to  be  found  the  heart  of  the  new  data 
system  for  the  managing  of  Air  Force  personnel.  The  changeover  of  this  dau  system  from  Inefficient 
time-consuming  hand  operations  coupled  with  manual  reports  to  computer  tapes  and  EDP  is  virtually 
complete.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  refinement  of  the  system.  Our  next  major  milestone 
will  come  ip  1968  when  we  hope  to  replace  our  PC  AM  equipment  with  computers  it  base-level.  As  we 
become  more  expert  in  the  use  of  these  modem  tods  we  shall  be  able  to  use  our  personnel  resources  in 
ways  more  effective  to  the  Air  Force  and  more  satisfying  to  the  individual. 

Eighth,  to  go  along  with  improvements  in  our  management  system,  we  reed  to  better  our 
understanding  of  human  psychology.  We  must  manage  the  careers  of  our  airmen,  officers,  and  civilian 
employees  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  individual  the  maximum  possible  opportunity  to  develop  his 
capabilities  to  contribute  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  experience  a  satisfying  life  for  himaelf.  Each  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  optimum  manner  consistent  with  his  capabilities  and  his  reasonable 
aspirations  Here  we  are  getting  into  an  area  where  1  must  sound  a  note  of  caution. 

It  seems  to  mt  that  we  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  what  people  call  “attitudinal  surveys.”  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  you  can  tell  more  about  a  man  by  observing  what  he  does  than  you  can  from  listening  to  what 
he  says,  particularly  if  he  says  it  in  the  context  of  an  anonymous,  and  often  times  poorly  conceived  and 
uninteresting  questionnaire,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  review  many  questionnaires  circulated  among  tegmenta  of 
our  Air  Force  population  by  many  different  groups  of  people  ranging  from  individual  researchers 
circulating  questionnaires  at  their  own  expense,  to  individual  lections  of  the  air  tuff,  and  to  contractors  to 
the  Air  Force.  Frequently,  these  questionnaires  contain  questions  with  built-in  answer*,  questions  which  are 
offensive,  questions  which  can  be  readily  interpreted  u  an  invasion  of  privacy,  questions  which  appear 
useless,  questions  the  answers  to  which  are  readily  available  elsewhere,  and  so  forth. 

Behavioral  science  is,  of  course,  a  science,  but  it  is  s  science  in  which  it  it  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  wheat  of  real  scientific  value  from  the  chaff  of  shallow  observation. 


*  The  etert  of  thie  program  is  referred  to  io  Colonel  Ritter'*  review  of  Air  Force  peraonoel  research. 
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Let  me  quote  from  t  statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by  Dt .  Robert  L.  Sprout!, 
former  Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency:  "1  might  add  this  is  a  very  difficult  field  in 
which  to  be  sure  one  is  sponsoring  only  high  quality  work,. ..It  Is  a  field  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  tell  the  articulate  linguist  from  the  really  promising  scientist.”* 

Again,  from  the  same  report  of  a  recent  hearing  of  the  House  Appropristions  Committee:  "Some  of 
the  areas  of  study  being  pursued  is  behavioral  sciences  appear  uut  to  offer  any  r«i  promise  oi  providing 
useful  information,  Other  studies  appear  to  be  Concerned  with  trivial  matters  on  which  intelligent  people 
should  not  require  studies  In  order  to  be  informed...." 

Ali  of  us  need  to  know  more  about  ourselves,  our  people,  and  their  motivation wnort  about  why  we 
behave  like  human  beings  and  just  how  we  can  be  expected  to  behave  in  varying  situations.  The  behavioral 
scientist  promises  to  give  us  answers  to  these  difficult  questions  and  to  give  us  insights  which  will  hefp  us  in 
our  problems  of  morale,  motivation,  procurement,  and,  most  importantly,  retention. 

We  think  we  know  those  factors  which  motivate  the  Air  Force  individual  the  most:  pride  in  himself 
and  the  organization;  satisfaction  in  doing  so  me  tiling  which  he  knows  to  be  worthwhile  and  more  valuable 
than  merely  earning  a  living;  the  prospects  of  a  good  career;  fair  treitr.^nt  and  faith  in  an  oiganization 
which  appreciates  him  as  an  individual-these  I  believe  are  the  great  motivators  of  Air  Force  people.  A  fair 
break  in  pay,  housing,  recreational  facilities,  commissary,  medical  services,  and  so  forth,  all  play  their  part, 
but  the  overriding  factors  are  more  moral  than  physical. 

We  do  need  from  the  behavioral  scientist,  however,  help  in  showing  how  we  can  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Air  Force  to  inspire  and  to  appeal  to  people  in  these  moral  areas.  I  am  confident  that  this  help  will 
come,  particularly  as  the  communications  improve  between  the  behavioral  scientist  and  the  users  of  his 
developing  knowledge  of  man. 

In  my  job  1  am  always  hurting  for  tack  of  facts  about  our  forces  today  and  the  history  of  our  forces 
in  the  past. 

I  get  back  to  Men  del- we  need  a  targe  collection  of  facts.  For  example,  how  many  officers  with 
engineering  degrees  came  into  the  Air  Force  in  1956?  From  what  sources  did  they  come?  What  were  their 
aptitude  scores?  What  did  they  study  in  college?  How  many  became  pilots  and  navigators?  To  what  career 
fields  were  the  others  assigned?  How  many  were  offered  regular  commissions?  How  many  accepted?  How 
many  were  given  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AF1T)  training?  What  grades  have  they  reached?  What 
efficiency  records  have  they  gained?  Whit  has  been  their  year-by-year  attrition  from  the  Air  Force?  What 
have  been  the  causes  of  this  attrition?  And  so  forth. 

We  need  to  know  more  and  more  facts  like  these.  Happily,  we  have  computers  to  help  us,  and  these 
promise  to  help  us  even  more  in  the  years  ahead.  Unhappily,  however,  the  work  of  collecting  these  facts  is 
more  laborious  and  in  some  ways  leu  interesting  than  some  other  aspects  of  the  work  of  personnel  research. 
Nevertheless,  from  where  1  sit,  this  collection  of  facts  is  our  mpst  crying  need  in  the  personnel  research  area 
at  this  time. 

Let  me  touch  now  a  final  aspect  of  our  personnel  mission  to  which  properly  conceived  research  can 
contribute. 


•  House  o(  Representative*,  Report  No.  528  to  accompany  U.R.  9221,  riot)  Appropriation  Hill,  1966. 
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In  the  development  of  ill  of  out  weapons  ind  support  systems,  we  must  assure  that  our  hardwire 
developers  keep  dearly  In  mind  that  people  wtH  hive  to  maintain  and  operate  the  shipment  that  is 
developed,  This  means  not  only  in  relatively  simple  matters,  such  as  that  the  canopy  should  be  designed  in  a 
way  that  the  pilot  can  hold  his  he ^d  up  without  hitting  it,  usd  the  instrumentation  should  be  designed, 
mounted,  and  displayed  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  human  operator,  but  also  that  the  long-term  costs  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  syitem  should  be  considered  against  various  options  in  the  design  stage. 
Sometimes  mote  expensive  equipment  in  dehjn  and  procurement  is  kss  cutty  in  the  long  run  because  it 
will  (eke  fewer  people  of  lesser  qualifications  to  maintain  snd  operate  it.* 

As  is  well  known,  we  fact  great  problems  of  communication  in  many  aspects  of  our  lives.  This 
problem  is  most  significant  in  the  vital  coordination  between  personnel  researchers  and  the  users  of  their 
products.  This  communication,  of  course,  is  a  two-way  street,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  when  I  say  that  we 
users  have  not  communicated  our  needs  to  the  research  community  as  loudly  and  deaily  as  we  should.  The 
researcher  on  the  other  hand  has  a  great  problem  in  expressing  the  results  of  his  research  in  such  ways  that 
the  user  can  understand  it  and  employ  It.  All  of  us  must  dedicate  ourselves  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
mutual  communkation. 

In  dosing  let  me  state  this  fact:  Every  dollar  that  is  appropriated  for  and  spent  by  the  Air  Force  goes 
into  someone’s  pocket.  More  than  $5  billion  each  year  goes  into  the  pockets  of  our  military  people. 
Another  $2  billion  goes  to  our  civilian  employees.  More  than  $14  billion  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  people 
who  sell  us  the  goods  end  services  we  need  to  operate.  People  ere  expensive. 

The  personnel  research  community  has  contributed  heavily  in  the  past  to  the  improvement  of  our 
understanding  of  this  complex,  precious,  and  indispenslbte  resource.  This  research  has  helped  us  to  use  our 
people  in  ways  more  effective  for  the  Air  Force  and  more  unifying  to  our  airmen,  officers,  and  civilian 
employees.  I  know  that  the  personnel  research  community  will  contribute  even  more  heavily  in  the 
unknown  but  challenging  future. 


•  Human  engineering  *(udie*  in  the  Air  Force  emanate  chiefly  from  the  Behavioral  Sciences  Laboratory 
at  I'righfPatteraon  AFB,  Ohio. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD  IN  USAF  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 


Eugarw  T.  Ferraro 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 


i  am  gratified  to  have  been  invited  to  ihare  in  marking  Out 
twenty-fifth  milestone  of  performance  by  a  very  significant  resource 
organization  of  the  Air  Force. 

While  I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  ser  *  x  and  to  this  field 
of  endeavor,  I  have  come  to  know  many  t  line  officers  and 
professionals  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  from  my 
previous  visits.  I  have  gained  a  high  regard  for  their  work  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  potential  for  vital  contributions  at  a  critical 
time. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisiv-a  crisis  which  is,  as  yet,  dear  only  to  a 
limited  audience.  But  it  is  an  audience  which  has  direct 
responsibility.  We  face  today  a  critical  deficiency  in  skilled 
manpower,  particularly  in  certain  age  brackets.  This  deficiency  has  an  impact  on  the  whole  national  scene 
and  threatens  our  capacity  to  meet  national  objectives-indus  trill  and  social  as  well  as  military.  It  is 
especially  critical  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Psychological  Research  Unit,  the  predecessor  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  of  today, 
was  bom  during  a  period  of  crisis.  Its  pioneer  effort  in  personnel  research  helped  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  tremendous  challenge  of  World  War  II  and  pointed  the  way  for  more  effective  use  of  our  training 
resources  to  meet  the  vast  aircrew  requirement  of  that  era. 

In  July,  1941-only  six  weeks  after  the  first  research  project  was  begun-testing  was  started  to  collect 
data  on  pilot  aptitude.  By  December  of  1941,  these  tests  were  being  used  as  the  basis  for  a  classification 
system  for  pilots  and  other  aircrew  members  as  well.  There  Stanine  tests,  developed  through  personnel 
research,  have  been  called  one  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II.  And 
they  were  only  one  of  the  many  innovations  which  have  resulted  from  personnel  research  during  the  last  25 
years.  You  know  better  than  1  the  many  areas  in  which  the  Laboratory  has  pioneered. 

Our  past  concern  has  been  largely  with  selection  and  classification  test  development,  that  is,  efforts  to 
predict  training  performance  and  select  the  people  with  the  best  aptitude  for  the  skills  we  required.  Today, 
we  face  a  new  challenge-the  challenge  of  creating  aptitude  and  of  molding  the  available  manpower  resource 
into  a  usable  and  useful  resource.  It  is  a  challenge  that  will  demand  our  most  imaginative  efforts. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  for  us  in  the  Air  Force  to  determine  our  needs  and  go  out  looking  for  the 
manpower  to  meet  them.  The  manpower  is  simply  not  there  In  the  types  and  quantities  to  meet  ail  the 
requirements  of  ail  users.  There  is  no  shortage  of  what  some  of  my  military  associates  call  "warm  bodies." 
But  “warm  bodies"  are  of  little  use  unleu  they  have  or  can  be  taught  the  skills  necessary  to  meet  our 
requirements.  It  is  the  resource  of  trained  or  trainable  manpower  that  is  limited.  And  we  must  compete 
with  industry,  the  other  branches  of  the  military,  and  the  msny  levels  of  government -all  of  whom  have 
need  for  the  same  high  caliber  people. 


Futhermore,  tU  loo  often,  the  people  whom  we  htve  trained  succumb  to  the  enticements  of  higher 
paying  jobs  with  our  competitors  in  (he  manpower  market.  This  increase?  our  training  ct»u  by  forcing  us  to 
train  replacements  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  thii  is  especially  tree  in  the  critical  complex-skill  areas. 

The  cost  of  training  itself  is  ever  rising,  in  1952,  it  cost  u*  WOO  to  give  training  in  aircraft 
maintenance  fundamentals.  Today  the  ume  course  of  training  costs  ui  $2,520.  The  cost  of  training  in 
Electronic  Maintenance  Fundamentals  has  risen  from  a  I9S2  price  of  $1,040  to  $3,420.  Part  of  this  items 
from  (he  general  rise  In  cost  of  tiving,  but  a  targe  part  of  the  increase  ts  due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  hardware  we  use  in  the  Air  Foret. 

Th*s  complexity  factor  also  requires  the  training  of  more  individuals.  The  total  number  of  specialties 
in  the  Air  Force  manpower  inventory  has  risen  from  285  In  1945  to  818  today.  In  1945,  one  in  three  of 
these  skills  was  electronics,  mechanical,  or  technical.  Today,  the  proportion  is  one  in  two.  At  an  example  of 
how  skill  requirements  have  increased,  it  took  eight  men  to  keep  a  P-4?  flying  during  World  War  II.  The 
F-l  1 1  will  requite  about  25  men-more  than  three  timet  u  many. 

A  further  complication  it  that  skills  become  obsolete  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.  For  example,  no 
sooner  did  we  get  the  fust  Atlas  in  its  silo  than  we  were  training  for  the  Minuteman.  Our  principal  fighter  at 
the  moment  is  the  F-4,  but  we  are  concerned  with  training  to  meet  the  skill  requirements  of  the  F-l  1 1 .  We 
are  currently  operating  C-I24s  while  we  complete  the  training  of  our  airlift  crews  in  the  C-I4I.  This  never 
ending  cyde-the  constant  demand  for  new  skills  and  for  the  refinement  of  old  skills-creates  a  need  for 
continual  training  and  retraining  of  the  manpower  that  U  available.  New  methodology  for  quick,  effective 
retraining  is  a  must. 

The  limited  manpower  resource,  rising  costs,  our  increasing  requirements,  the  growing  complexity  of 
weaponry,  and  the  speed  with  which  change  breeds  change-all  these  factors  impel  us  to  plan  ahead.  We 
must  anticipate  our  needs  to  that  the  manpower  resource  will  be  trained  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
future.  Our  efforts  must  take  advantage  not  only  of  our  in-house  capability  and  resources,  but  also  of  the 
spirit  and  fact  of  cooperation  which  exists  now  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense,  throughout  the 
Government,  and  throughout  the  nation.  All  segments  of  our  national  institutions  must  share  their 
knowledge  and  pool  their  abilities  to  solve  these  national  problem. 

* 

We  must  move  forward  from  the  base  of  past  accomplishments  to  rebuild  and  energize  our  research 
efforts  so  that  we  can  anticipate  our  requirements  and  develop  programs  which  will  meet  them.  More  than 
ever  before,  we  need  research  which  will  help  man  work  with  man,  help  machines  work  for  man,  and  help 
man  live  with  himself. 

The  Air  Force  has  consistently  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  personnel  research.  Regardless  of  this  fact, 
however,  1  do  not  believe  that  our  concern  with  personnel  research  has  been  commensurate  with  the  need 
for  concern.  Our  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  should  and  will  receive  greater  attention.  This  capability 
must  be  used  to  its  fullest  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation. 

I  visualize  this  Laboratory  as  a  central  focus  which  will  unify  our  Air  Force  research  efforts  in  the 
manpower  and  personnel  area.  1  believe  that  we  must  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Laboratory  as  an 
essential  program  element  within  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  we  must  continue  to 
enhance  the  stature  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  eyes  of  the  professional  world  as  a  whole. 

1  intend  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory.  t  further 
intend  to  assist  you  in  obtaining  the  support  and  recognition  you  need  to  do  the  job  vHiich  the  Air  Force 
requires-support  in  funds  and  other  resources.  And,  1  will  expect  results  from  you  in  return. 


I  will  support  your  afforts  to  insure  that  a  car  tain  part  of  the  total  effort  will  go  into  basic  re  star  eh.  I 
wilt  also  expect  tha  Laboratory  to  furnish  consultant  services  at  necessary  to  meet  the  piobkm*  of  the 
current  day, 

tn  order  to  accomplish  our  objectives,  we  oust  keep  the  channels  of  communication  open  and 
fiowiry  between  the  Laboratory  and  tU  elements  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  professional  community.  This  is 
particularly  vital  as  It  pertains  to  communication  with  my  office  where  policies,  developed  as  s  result  of 
your  research,  must  ultimately  be  reviewed  and  decisions  nude  on  their  implementation. 

The  manpower  challenge  of  the  present  and  the  future  demands  that  our  research  effort  give  special 
attention  to  moibitioci,  especially  as  it  relates  to  education  and  training.  Only  part  of  this  problem  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  but  it  it  a  vita)  part. 

Our  reaeirch  effort  must  include  e  focus  on  imaginative  concepts  in  the  transmittal  of  Ideas,  facts, 
and  knowledge  nmong  people.  And  our  research  workers  must  become  increasingly  interested  in  the 
interface  between  research  and  application.  Researchers  must  visualize  and  understand  the  problems  and 
practical  considerations  of  the  real  world  of  the  managers  and  operators  who  apply  the  findings  of  research. 

Research  must  be  a  part  of-not  apart  from- the  effort  to  improve  the  training  and  utilization  of  the 
manpower  resource.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  comes  to  training.  The  program  teams,  the  managers  in 
the  Air  Training  Command  must  have  accesa  to  the  reports  of  current  research. 

1  am  looking  to  this  Laboratory  for  some  real  breakthroughs  as  a  result  of  research  analysis  of  the 
valuable  data  the  Air  Force  has  collected.  We  have  traced  the  careers  of  our  people  with  minute  attention  to 
detail  Vast  amounts  of  these  data  are  available.  But  the  data  have  no  value  while  stored  away.  They  have 
value  only  if  we  use  them,  make  them  more  usable  if  possible,  re-evaluate  our  methods  of  collection  and 
storage  to  enhsnee  their  value.  The  solution  to  many  of  our  problems  may  he  wailing  for  us  right  here. 
Let's  not  get  behind  on  this  one. 

While  I  hurl  these  challenges  so  freely,  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  that  are  currently  in  progress.  Right 
now,  we  have  many  project*  underway  or  in  develop. nent: 

A  methodology  to  Identify  what  people  actually  do  on  the  job,  a  methodology  which  can  be  used  to 
restructure  technical  training  for  optimum  results. 

Utilization  of  pre-aervice  adjustment  and  performance  information  in  selecting  airmen  for 
high-risk  jobs 

Analysis  of  the  force  structure,  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  personnel  policy  changes  on 
procurement,  motivation,  and  retention. 

Use  of  sssignment  and  classification  models  to  maximize  utilization  of  our  available 
personnel  resources. 

Identification  and  selection  of  low-iptitude  groups  with  the  greatest  potential  to  develop 
skills  in  service. 

In  conclusion,  1  want  to  emphasize  the  growing  importance  of  the  research  function  as  a  part  of  Air 
Force  manpower  and  personnel  management.  Research  has  been  a  basic  element  of  the  systems  engineering 
approach  we  have  applied  so  successfully  in  other  Air  Force  areas  such  as  research  and  development, 
procurement,  and  logistics.  Now  as  we  intensify  our  concern  with  manpower  matters,  as  we  optimize  our 
operations  in  this  vital  area,  sue  must  apply  the  same  systems  engineering  approach. 


We  muit  determine  the  methods  that  will  fit  the  manpower  reeource  to  the  specific  need*  of 
aerospace  power.  We  muit  abo  determine  how  military  service  can  wive  society  by  improving  the  national 
manpower  resource  l!  High  education,  training,  work  attitudes,  skills,  personal  adjustment,  etc.  The 
pattern  of  the  rww  look  is  the  manpower  area  is  just  beginning  to  emerge,  it  is  not  my  design  alone  but  is  a 
part  of  tl*  larger  effort  of  all  the  armed  services.  Careful  planning  and  months  of  consultation  have 
preceded  the  step*  v  hfch  we  now  being  taken. 

My  office,  that  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manpower,  it  just  beginning  to  emerge  its 
metamorphic  state  and  take  on  a  new  being.  We  will  provide  the  focal  point  for  all  matter*  relating  to  the 
manpower  and  personnel  affairs  of  the  Air  Force,  This  includes  military,  Government  civilians, 
not-for-profit  employees  of  the  Air  Force,  and  defenee  contractors. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  wt  provide  the  principal  interface  for  the  Air  Force  on  problems  of  manning  for 
its  tasks- the  interface  between  the  resources  available  and  the  techniques  of  utilisation.  With  resources 
limited,  the  demands  upon  research  to  improve  utilization  become  more  intense.  With  your  cooperation 
and  support  through  productive  research,  we  will  open  the  door  to  new  ideas,  especially  imaginative  ones 
that  could  lead  to  new  breakthroughs  in  more  effective  use  of  people. 

The  25  yean  of  productive  rets  arch  effort  which  we  recognize  today  represents  s  record  of  which 
you  and  all  of  us  in  the  Air  Force  are  proud.  Let  us  work  together  so  that  the  coining  yean  of  maturity 
shall  be  the  creative  yean  that  the  Air  Fores  needs. 
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A  FUTURE  LOOK  AT  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 


S,  Rains  Wallace 
American  Institute  tor  Research 


Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  (o  point  out  tuyou  that  I 
have  a  certain  problem.  I  would  suspect  that  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  this  room  have  said  to  me.  “Rains,  it's  been  a 
long  meeting,  keep  it  light,  give  us  sonic  anecdotes,  give  us  a  little 
nostalgia.  You  know,  do  a  little  buck  and  wing."  The  other  75  per 
cent  of  you  have  said  more  directly  and  more  to  the  point,  “Rains, 
what  time  does  your  plane  leave?"  It  reminds  me  or  the  story  having 
to  do  with  a  young  subaltern  recently  out  of  Sandhurst  who  was 
assigned  the  task  of  drilling  a  platoon  in  close-ordei  drill;  he  started 
out  rather  reluctantly  but  soon  began  to  gain  confidence.  There  was 
a  precipice  at  one  end  of  the  drill  field,  and  here  was  the  platoon 
marching  toward  it.  He  froze  absolutely,  couldn’t  think  ol' a  thing  to 
say,  while  the  beautifully  drilled  platoon  continued  toward  the  edge. 
Just  before  they  reached  the  precipice,  one  file  leader  turned  his  head  just  a  little  bit  and  said.  “Do  say 
something,  Sir,  even  if  it’s  only  goodbye.” 

You  know,  it  is  interesting  that  that  story  should  have  come  to  mind  because,  of  course,  it  is  a 
military  story  and  I  have  been  a  little  bit  distressed  ever  since  Launor  Ca/ter-l  am  sorry  lie  is  not  still  here 
to  defend  himself-talked  about  the  difference  between  the  military  and  the  civilians.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  who  were  involved  in  forming  the  Laboratory  are  just  about  as  military  as  any  group  of  people  can  he. 
In  fact,  none  of  you  has  ever  seen  such  military  as  I  saw  as  a  first  lieutenant  walking  one  pace  behind  and 
one  pace  to  the  left  of  Captain  Meredith  Crawford,  Captain  Eddie  Ghisclli  and  Captain  Philip  DuBois.  all  in 
sun  helmets.  Military  was  military.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  they  tell  me  that  I  was  rather  military  when  I  first 
joined  the  Laboratory,  and  that’s  not  surprising  because,  while  I  don’t  often  admit  this,  I  am  a  graduate  of 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy  for  incorrigible  boys.  1  am  also  a  living  example  of  the  tact  that  Lloyd 
Humphreys  hasn't  looked  at  the  right  data.  There  are  reliable  predictors,  and  I  am  an  outstanding  example. 
I  had  gone  to  a  military  academy,  and  so  when  I  received  the  telegram  that  said  “You  will  proceed."  I 
thought,  “When  I  report  to  Kelly  Field,  I’ll  do  it  right-uniform  and  all.”  I  went  down  and  bought  a 
uniform  ana,  upon  arrival  at  Kelly,  reported  to  the  post  adjutant-which  surprised  him.  I  also  asked  lor  side 
arms  because,  in  my  day,  you  reported  under  side  arms  for  duty.  That  surprised  a  lot  of  people.  Finally.  I 
found  the  Laboratory,  walked  in  like  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  reported  to  Major  Robert  D.  Rock  who  has 
never  been  able  to  speak  to  me  since.  I  was,  in  fact,  the  very  mirror-image  of  a  military  officer.  I  say 
minor-image  because,  as  Bob  Murphy  gently  pointed  out  to  me  about  two  or  three  days  later,  all  my 
insignia  were  reversed. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  our  Chairman,  Dr.  Eddie  Kemp.  I  was  asked  to  do  a  little  reminiscing  arid  tell  a 
few  anecdotes.  I  think  there's  one  anecdote  that  must  be  told  about  young  Major  Kemp.  There  was  a  time 
when  Major  Kemp  was  transferred  to  Midland  Air  Force  Base  which  had  been,  among  other  problems, 
confronted  by  a  Pentagon  decision  about  what  to  do  with  bombardieis  who  had  completed  their  tour  with 
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the  Eighth  Air  Force.  Send  them  to  Midland  Air  Force  Bate.  The  bombardiers  did  not  appreciate  this  nor, 
I’m  sure,  did  Major  Kemp.  But,  there  they  were,  and  they  were  rather  unhappy  as  Major  Kemp  discovered 
when  he  was  made  Officer  of  the  Day.  At  approximately  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  got  a  call 
from-shall  w-  say-a  nightclub  They  had  a  young  bombardier  lieutenant  who-shali  we  say-had  become 
somewhat  intoxicated  and  had  also  found  that  things  were  rather  stuffy  and  warm.  So  he  had  removed  all 
of  his  clothing  and  was  prancing  around  in  the  nude.  Well,  the  only  thing  the  owner  could  do,  of  course, 
was  to  call  the  Officer  of  the  Day.  Major  Kemp  decided  that  he  had  better  go  out  and  try  to  solve  this 
problem.  Major  Kemp  went  to  the  rescue.  But,  on  his  way  back,  driving  in  the  jeep  with  the  young 
lieutenant,  he  thought  to  himself,  "Well,  what  ,'m  I  going  to  do  here?  I’ve  got  to  prefei  some  kind  of 
charges  against  this  chap  because  he  has  done  the  At  the  same  time,  as  1  say,  Major  Kemp  was  a  wise 
and  understanding,  participative  sort  of-well,  anyway,  what  to  do?  You  have  to  put  this  man  on  charges, 
how  do  it  without  getting  him  into  real  trouble.  He  solved  the  problem  with  his  usual  intrinsic  brilliance. 
That  young  lieutenant  was  charged  with  being  out  of  uniform. 

You  know,  1  recalled  when  Bob  Murphy  was  telling  about  some  of  his  problems  in  his  early  days  that 
as  a  result  of  the  numerous  losses  of  platoons  somebody  got  the  idea  of  putting  name  cards  on  them.  Just 
about  that  same  time,  there  was  a  really  brilliant  idea-actually,  1  think  the  Navy  first  fomented  it  or 
supported  it,  and  it  seemed  to  come  somewhere  between  the  wheel  and  the  internal  combustion  engine.  I 
mean,  it  was  a  great  thing.  It  was  called  the  Renshaw  method  of  identification  of  aircraft.  For  those  of  you 
who  don’t  know  about  it,  let  me  say  this.  The  idea  was  that  you  just  sat  these  kids  down,  flashed  a  picture 
of  an  airplane  for  one-sixtieth  of  a  second,  and  asked  them  to  identify  it.  So  they  would  sit  there,  and  the 
trainer  of  the  group  would  say,  “Ready?  Now!"  The  picture  would  flash  on  for  one-sixtieth  of  a  second, 
and  they  were  required  to  write  down  what  kind  of  aircraft  it  was.  Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  aviation 
cadets  didn’t  enjoy  it.  In  fact,  there  was  an  incident,  one  of  the  great  moments  1  think  in  the  Air  Force 
program,  and  I  like  to  think  lhat  the  trainer  was  Bob  Murphy.  Anyway,  here’s  a  young  aviation  cadet  and 
there  is  Bob.  He  is  saying,  “Ready?  Now!”  Flash  it  on  for  one-sixtieth  of  a  second,  write  it  down.  Finally 
the  cadet  can  stand  it  no  longer.  He  takes  his  pencil,  throws  it  across  the  room  and  shouts,  “Nuts  to  it,  I’ll 
be  no  more  part  of  it.”  At  which  point  Sgt.  Murphy  goes  to  him  and  says,  “Mister,  what’s  your  name?"  The 
kid  looks  at  him,  covers  his  badge,  and  says,  "Ready?  Now!” 

Well,  I’m  supposed  to  say  a  few  serious  things.  There  are  some  serious  things  I  guess  I  would  like  to 
say.  “Ready?  Now!” 

I  have  been  fascinated  in  listening  to  this  collection  of,  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  old  pros  in  the 
personnel  research  field  talking  about  their  interests,  their  conceptualizations,  their  approaches  to  our 
various  problems.  Let  me  use  just  one  example.  There’s  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  computers, 
understandably  enough,  throughout  this  program.  But  it  fascinates  me  how  differently  our  speakers  have 
talked  in  terms  of  what  we’re  going  to  do  with  them.  Brokaw  emphasizes  their  aid  in  moving  us  from  an 
atomistic  to  a  holistic  approach.  Kossack  is  interested  in  their  application  to  personnel  utilization  models 
particularly  their  employment  in  advance  weapon  systems.  Leiman  is  interested  in  personnel  utilization  bui 
after  hearing  his  speech,  I’ve  decided  what  he  really  wants  to  do  is  to  replace  Sir  Thomas  More  with 
computer.  Launor  Carter  sees  the  computer  as  giving  us  potentials  that  are  inherent  in  the  individualizafio 
of  personnel  actions.  Fields  likes  to  talk  about  the  estimation  of  qualitative,  quantitative  requirements, 
early  research,  and  the  development  cycle  of  weapon  systems.  Otir  host  Laboratory  is  sold  on 
policy-capturing  and  occupational  structuring  and,  in  all  honesty,  the  day  1  had  to  write  an  abstract  to 
qualify  to  get  here  I  got  kind  of  fascinated  with  what  we  .ould  do  with  computers  in  terms  of  analyzing  the 
work  situation  as  an  important  variable  in  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do.  So  it  seems  apparent  to  me  that 
we  may  be  looking  and  groping  at  the  same  elephant,  but  we  are  certainly  seeing  different  things,  and  since 
what  we  see,  even  as  w<  -view  the  past  and  survey  the  present,  has  immediate  implica«ions  for  the  future,  I 
suggest  to  you  that  it  foi,  hat  one  man’s  prophecies  are  another’s  inconsequentia. 
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You  know,  the  program  you  fv  card  here  does  a  much  better  job  of  looking  into  the  future  than  1 
could  posaiblV  do  for  you  even  if  I  e,  _•  given  unlimited  time-and  my  plane  does  leave  fairly  soon-so  I'm 
not  moved  to  take  whatever  rcmai  might  make  from  now  on  very  seriously.  1  would  urge  you  to  use 
similar  restraint.  1  am  going  to  try  _>  throw  out  some  points  very  rapidly,  both  in  the  interest  of  time  and 
to  increase  your  difficulty  in  teari.ig  them  apart.  Perhaps  1  can  serve  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  future  which  your  own  thinking  may  have  neglected,  or  which  you  may  have  missed  from  some  of 
(he  speakers  that  we  have  had  in  tlus  outstanding  program. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  ether  thing  before  1  dash  into  my  crystal  ball  look.  I’m  going  to  address  myself 
from  here  on  to  general  questions  of  personnel  research  or  of  psychological  research  because  the  history  of 
this  Laboratory  is  not  only  a  history  of  Air  Force  research  but  of  psychological  research  generally.  I  don’t 
believe  anyone  really  wants  this  Laboratory  to  address  itself  only  to  specific  Air  Force  requirements 
because  its  history  has  been  one  of  contribution  to  the  general  field,  the  general  science  of  psychology.  We 
have  here  with  us  today,  Dr.  John  Flanagan,  who  started  this  program  and  had  this  in  mind  throughout. 
While  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  should  be  said  about  Dr.  Flanagan's  contributions  to  this  program,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  the  process  of  contributing  to  it  he  also  found  and  contributed  to  the  training  of  most 
of  the  top  research  psychologists  in  the  United  States  today.  There  are  some  notable  exceptions  which  I 
shall  not  mention.  So,  I  am  going  to  talk  more  generally  because  I  think  it  is  in  the  tradition  of  this 
Laboratory,  thanks  to  the  vision  that  John  Flanagan  had  back  in  those  days,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  a  tradition 
that  we  shall  not  forget. 

So  what  is  the  future?  Where  are  we  going? 

I’m  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  computer  is  to  find  out 
more  about  the  situations  in  which  people  work,  and  Lloyd  Humphreys  has  pointed  out  that  probably  this 
set  of  variables  is  more  important  in  the  prediction  of  human  performance  than  any  of  the  sets  of  variables 
that  we  are  looking  at  now. 

The  second  thing  that  1  would  suggest  to  you  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  some  new  ideas  about 
job-structuring.  We  started  out  in  a  rather  elementary  and,  I  think,  a  rather  naive  way.  I  think  we  are  getting 
a  little  more  sophisticated  about  it.  I  think  that  the  next  step  in  job-structuring  is  going  to  be  the 
recognition  that  job  structures  and  interpersonal  relationships  are  in  and  of  themselves  together,  and  we 
must  look  at  both  sides  of  that  coin  as  we  structure  jobs. 

I’m  going  to  suggest,  thirdly,  that  it  is  time  that  selection  and  training  research  got  together  again. 
They  used  to  be  together.  They  have  been  separated  now  for  some  years.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  get 
the  individual  differences  boys  and  the  experimental  psychology  boys  together  again  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  selection,  training,  and  classification  in  joint  context,  1  think  that  we  are  going  to  start  talking  about 
validity  again  in  relationship  to  training ,  and  it's  about  time.  We  used  to  do  this,  and  we  have  forgotten  it 
somehow.  1  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  a  lot  more  time,  as  this  laboratory  is  doing,  in  the 
development  of  better  performance  taxonomies.  In  fact,  what  I  am  saying  here  is  what  Fleishman  has  been 
saying  very  well,  and  it  is  time  that  we  listened.  I  agree  with  Lioyd  Humphreys  that  we  must  find  out  more 
about  our  test  and  predictive  theory  and  stop  worrying  too  much  about  the  personalities  we  are  testing. 
Lloyd  frightened  me  a  little  bit  with  his  talk  because  I  thought  maybe  he  was  saying,  “Let’s  just  stop 
thinking  about  theory,"  but  1  discovered  that  indeed  we  are  on  the  same  track.  Let  us  think  about  the 
theory  of  validity  and  what  we  mean  by  it,  rather  than  theories  of  personality  and  what  we  do  not  mean  by 
them.  1  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  and  more  interested  in  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
selection,  the  training,  and  the  assignment  of  second-level  management,  both  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  in 
business  and  industry. 
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We  talk  a  great  deal  about  retention  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  talk  a  great  deal 
about  morale  and  motivation,  and  we  had  many  studies  of  these  problems.  I  think  we  know  a  lot  more 
about  this  kind  of  problem  and  about  new  ways  to  approach  it  than  we  knew  then,  but  somehow  or  other 
we  have  p*  ,  it  uider  the  rug.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  future  will  demand  much  more  attention  to  the  old 
problems  or  morale,  of  motivation,  of  what  keeps  people  interested  In  jobs,  of  how  you  keep  them  in  jobs, 
and  of  how  you  compensate  them.  You  know,  money  is  still  an  important  part  of  our  society.  1  think  we 
need  a  return  to  this  kind  of  intetest. 

Finally,  we  mutt  recognize  that  there  are  problems  confronting  personnel  research  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.  There  are  new  kinds  of  people  that  we  must  be  looking  at,  new  kinds  of  problems  that  we  must 
be  think 'rv  about.  We  must  be  thinking  about  the  transfer,  for  example,  of  personnel  techniques  across 
both  national  and  international  cultures.  This  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  urgent  problem  for 
consideration.  We  must  understand  better  the  relationship  between  what  we  do  in  selection  and 
classification  and  how  this  is  related  to  what  we  do  in  training.  We  are  going  to  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
somebody  is  going  to  have  to  select  and  train  people  to  work  with  many,  many  different  populations  in 
many,  many  different  ways.  Perhaps  Dr.  Leiman  is  right,  but  if  he  is,  we  have  got  a  really  difficult  and  vast 
job  to  do.  It’s  nice  to  be  here  and  to  know  that  there  are  the  kinds  of  people  represented  here  who  can  face 
up  to  these  (roblems. 
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